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Preface 



The Panel on Testing of Handicapped People was established, like 
man> committees, because of a dilemma. Conflitting, appaiTjitl) ' 
reasonable codes, which were created with the best of ihtentions. had 
brought to a standstill the implementation of federal regulations 
regarding the testing of handicapped applicants tq schools and for 
employment. On the one hand, such applicants deserved to be 
protected from being labeled, that is, from having to reveal possibi) 
prejudicial information about the existence of a handicap, on the 
olh^r hand, the integrit) of standardized testing procedures was also 
in need of protection so that scores obtained under nonstandard, 
conditions could be ^'flagged'' Because of their uncertain validity. Yet 
flagged scor-es, when reported to admissions officers and potential 
employers, suggested the existejice of a handicap and thereby labeled 
ihe applicant. 

.Recognizing this dilemma, the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) in 
1979 sought the^help of the National Research Council's Committee 
on Ability Testing. That committee established the panel to study the 
psychometric, social, legal, economic, and ethical issues s^urrounding 
tfie use of standardized tests in making decisions about handicapped 
people, with special reference to postsecondary education admissions. 
The panePs explicit mandate was to reconcile the testing requirements 
of thcL federal regulatidps implementing Section 504 of the Rehabil- 
itation Act of 1973 with available testing technology and practice. 
Our report addresses that task. 
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viii , ^ Preface 

The report ap[)ear5, in^nically, at a time of cuts in many research 
budgets, of a decrease m emphasis on the enforcement federal 
regulations, and indeed of deregulation of man) practices formerly 
thqught to require such regulation. The fate of the Department of 
Education is uncertain, Vet the report calls for making the regulations 
under SectK^n 304 \v(Mkable bv strengthening them and {ox a cpntin- 
uing research endea\(;r to make nu^re useful ^nd meaningful whe 
results of tests given to handicapped people. 

Although the recommendati(;ns request a new dedication iA pe- 
s(Hirces to a relatf\elv small population of examinees, the extent of 
the populaticm \vh(; might potentially profit ixom the mcjdification of 
testing procedures is largely unknown. Just as the elimination of 
architectural barriers has given access to large numbers of handi- 
'clipped people previously excluded from the mainstream, access to 
prcKcdunil modificatic^hs may encourage others with "hidden" hand- 
ic<ips to I equest assistance and more of those jivith obvicnis handica[)S 
to venture forth. 

The p<mel, appointed by the National Academy of Sciences, con- 
sisted of 13 members with expertise in areas bearing on the questions 
. at hand. (Bicjgraphical sketches of members and staff appear iit 
Appendix C.) Ten were university faculty members, iwo were prac- 
ticingatt(;rneys, and <jiie had worked in test development and research 
for handica[)ped pecjple tor nonpr(jfit (organisations. The disciplines 
represented include several areas of psychology, law, socicjiogy, 
econ(;mics, st<itistics, and medicine. Three members were themselves 
handicapped. "So member had a vested interest in the issues to be 
resolved nor w<is any of us, in his or her daify work, engaged in the 
kinds (;f <ictivities affected by the regulations implementing Section 
504. . • 

Between July 1979 and April 1981, the panel met on five occa- 
sions. In March 1980 the panel held an open meeting with invited 
delegates from numerous (jrganizati(jns lepresentiiig gujups oi hand- 
icapped individuals, colleges, large employers, testing c(jin[)anies, and 
large professional (jrgani/ati(ms (see Appendix B). The <j[)eii meeting 
and i^s asst)ciated written docuinet>ts and oral testimony prcnided a 
valuable ]D^rs[)ective on the complex issues inv(jlved and the (^ver^ity 
of "pcxsrtKMis held. Through the open meeting we ixho itotitiated 
c(jntinuing c(jntacts with'ti number of particularly helpful pecjple in 
such organizations as 'the Office of Personnel Mangement, the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, and the American College Testing Prcjgram. 



Preface ^ ' ' . ix 

From \\\v beginning. \hv icsp()nsil)lc staff officers at OCR were 
excecdingh generous with infotniation and siippor t, James Bennett, 
Peter Mtdabe, and John VVodatch [)ro\i(led backg^round infor'mation 
and technual re\ie\v of an earl\ draft of llie report. Despite OC^R's 
slufl of locale in 1980 froiiMbe Department of Health: Education, 
and Welfate to the De[>.ii inient of l\(lLication,jts stiong columitment 
to llie project did not falter I he 'major effect of the shift was some 
increase in empfiasis on [;ostsecon<lar\ <ulmissions testing and some 
dec I ease in efnfJiasis on em[)I(>\ ment. At no time, fiowe\er, was tfie 
panel asked to limit its field of m(juir\, indeed, tfie f)roa(lest possil)le 
si^pport wasgi\en for corisidei ation i\[ tfie spectr ur^Tc^^f issues irnoKed. 

•Position papers were wrrtten for tfie [)aiiel b\ Samuel (iu.skiri of 
the L'm\ersit\ of Indiana (a poitioiujf fiis pa[)ers.ippearsas A[)pen(lix 
A) and b\ Robert Linn of tfie L'rii\eisit\ of Illinois, whose fielf) we 
sought in e\a!uating tfie practicality oj our m.ijor [)()!ic\ reccfiiiriieri- 
(laiions. ^ ^^mf^ 

Oins was a fiard-workiiig and unfailing!) oooper<iti\ e panel. .Vlniost 
e\erv ineiiif)ei was iruoKed in drafting and editing sections of tfie 
lepoii. Altfiougli ch\erse, e\eri iric ompatil)le \iews were* f lecjiientK 
and s[)iritecll\ expressed dCiiirig our clclil)eratioris, tfie cfiscussions 
were task-onentecl, cnil, and [>roclucti\c* Paiticulai tfiaiil^ are cTuc^ 
to ha Hiisli, wlio luMclecrtlie [janel dining se\eial of its final 
critical months when 1 was unable to do so. 

We were indeed fortunate toJia\e die assistance of a t<ilented and 
effeiti\4' st»iff Susan Slieirnan, the stuch director, w<is witJi us from 
initial pnj[jos<rl to final ie[)ort Slie was assisted at hrst b\ Rita 
AlkinscHi, rese.u cli assoc u/te, later l)\ Nanc\ AdelmaiK lescai ch 
associate, ajicl l)\ Alex<uiclia Wigcloi, stuch director of ihe [)<irent 
(Committee on Al)ilit\ I esting. Kac li of liiem t oiiti ibuted significanth 
to tfie suf)starue of tlie [)arit:rs cleiiberatioris.as well as to tfie re[)C)rl ' 
itself. I firougli all \ersions of tfie report, (ilacUs Bostick, oui achiiiri- 
istratue sec retar v , was a full [)ai triei m tlie enter [)rise. We^are gr<itt;f ul 
to (fie s4<df of tfie executue office of tlie Assenibh of Befia\ioial <uid 
Social .Sciences, the -eclitoi lal skills of Kugc'nia (iroliriiari, "issociate 
clirectc;r fc;r re[)c)rts, lent Mvle arid diiectriess, hel[)iri^4^s t^o sa\ wha( 
we intenchsJ to sa\ . Heidi Hartniann, as,sociate exe<uti\e director, 
|no\ idecl \aliiable substantu e acl\i(,e. Da\ id (^oslinrexecutue clirec toi , 
-provided a steady hand throughout the project. 

Finally, I wish to express m\ personal appreciation to [)ariel " 
members, National Research (^ouncil staff, our OCR ^ponsois, .irid 
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the many people who educated us as wdl as to the testing companies, 
admissions' officers, and handicapped Applicants who, we hope, will 
benefit from our work, » 



NANCY ROBINSON, Chair 
Panel on Testi'iig of , ^ 
Handicapped People 
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Executive 
Summary 



Th6 Panel on Testing of Handicapped People studied the ps>cho- 
metrk, social, legal, economic, and ethical issues surrouncting the use 
of standardized tests, in making decisions abput the education and 
emplofTtient of people with handicapped conditions. The report 
examihes current testing and selection practiced in sctiooIs and the 
workplace in order to*describe the experiences of handicapped people 
and to determine, insofar as possible, the extent to which testing is a 
barrier to the full participation of handicapped people ^n American 
society. The report deals^in depth with theJegal and psychometric 
issues relatirtg to the testipg^of people with handicapping conditiQti^ 
and to the testing r^ilir?^ments of the reguii{4ons implementing 
Sectioa504 of the Rehabilitation. Act of 1973. 

The report concludes that current psychometric theory and practice 
do not allow full compliance with the regulations as currently drafted. 
The testing requirements of th^ regulations are baSed on the as- 
sumption that people with handicapping conditions carj be tested in 
a way th'at will not reflect the effects gf these condixiorfs and that the 
resulting test scores will be comparably to those of nonhandicapped 
people. Nevertheless, the report concludes that the technical problems 
of developing and validating tests that aecommodatespecific handi- 
caps, while very difficult, are not insurmountable.^ 

The report recommends that the Office fort^ivil Rights require 
that postsecondary educational institutions subject to Section 504, in*" 
their role as members of the corporations* that sponsor the large 
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testing progiams, inMi ucl the testing Companies to develop modified 
tests to meet the needs of people with sensor) and motor handicaps 
and to perform predictive validation studies on these tests. The 
validitv studies should be completed and reported within four )ears 
^f the implementation of the panels recommendations b) the Office 
for Civil Rights. After the four-) ear research period no test user 
covered .bv the regulations ma> use a modified form (3f a test w hose 
validitv w^ith respect to rehevant performance is unknown or for which 
the necessar) refinements in the modified forms have not been made. 
At the close of the four-yeal^.period a working group should be 
assembled to examine the validit) evidence submitted b) the testing 
companies and other investigators tor determine the usefulness of 
modifications for various handicapped groups and to recommend 
further action in those cases in A\hich,the predictive validities are not 
found to lie within acceptable limits for a modified form for a 
particular handicapped group. ' ^ ' 

The report recommends that, in the period before the validation 
studies hav.e been coinpleted, the locu^^of control over the flagging 
of scores to be used for educational admissions should be shifted 
from the test developer to<nhe handicapped person. When the 
modified tests have been brought to/a condition* of equivalent 
predictive power with the test for the general population, the scores 
can be translated to a common scale before reporting. At this point, 
all reasons for flagging will have been elimiliated. 

In addition to these major policy recommendations, the report 
recommends other actions to improve the administration and use of 
tests for people with handicapping conditions, such as modification 
of tests, dissem-inaticJn of information regarding the availabilit) of 
Wdified forms of tests, and finding solutions to known problems 
with specific tests or types of tests. 

In the long run, nuich more information is required to ensure^, 
adequate measurement of the abilities of people with handicapping 
conditions. The repoit describes in some detail the necessar> research 
and places a research effort at the heart of the major policy recom- 
mendations. Of utmost importance are studies of'test validit) and 
validation procedures (especiall) for small s^itiples of handicapped 
examinees), studies of the types of test modifications most appropriate 
for people with v^anous handicapping conditions, the development 
and validation of procedu^res that can supplement or substitute for 
standardized paper-and-pencil tests, and investigation into the role 
of test scores in decision making. " , ^ 




Ability Testing and 
Handicapped People 



Many of the most important decisions made about an individual in 
our society — placement m advanced, remedial, or special education 
programs, admission to college and professional schools, selectio'n 
for apprenticeship, emplo-yment, and military assignment — are made 
partly on the basis of test results. Some people find the negative 
effects of test use and test abuse reason for complaint, reform, and 
even the banning of tests, other people staunchly defend the right 
of all individuals, without regard to their native language, past 
experience, or physical or mental disabilities, to take standardized 
tests and to be considered on the basis pf their merits along with all . 
others whot take tests. In short, denying a pefson the opportunity to 
take a^jtest as part of appjiying for a p9§itionln ^school or the work 
force may be seen as an inf^ihgement on his or her civil rights. 

For years the testing of handicapped people has left much to be 
desired. Sensible modifications of tests and test administration pro- 
cedures have not been widely available untilYather recently. Even 
now, when tests are administered in other than the standard manner 
to people with handicapping conditions, the meajiing of the scores \i 
uncertain. Yet to assert that the test scores resulting from a modified 
administration of a test cannot be compared directly with others is 
to further frustrate handicapped people who areTryin^ to demon- 
strate their abilities and to participate fulhy in American society. 

Full participation in American society has become a major goal of 
many people with handicapping conditions. It is a theme that runs 
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through fecteraIlegislalioii,suLh asthe Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (P.L. 94-142), which talks of placing handicapped 
children in the least restrictive educational environment possible. 
This concept has become known as "mainstreaming" or placing 
children with special educational needs ni regular classes as often as 
possible. The theme reappears in the regulations implementing 
Section 504 of *the Rehabilitation Att of 1973. -As stated in the 
supplemental infompation accompanying the regulations (Federal 
Register, Ma> 4^,1^>7. 22676), "[Section 504] establishes a mandate 
to end discrimination and to bring handicapped persons into the 
mainstream of American life." 

Explicit recognition of ttie rigbts of h^mdicapped people was 
cbdified^lfn the-Rehabilitatiort>Act of 1973 (P.L. S^^'ll^)'. Regulations 
Implementing Section d04 of that act, promulgated ,by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in 1977, discussed 
testmg as it'^^is used in admissions to postsecondar) educational 
institutions, *m job selection, and in placement in elementary and 
secondar) education programs. The requirements regarding test use 
are based un the assumptions that handicapped^je^y^le can be tested 
in a way tliat will not reflect the effects of their handicap and that 
the resulting test scores w ill be c< jmparable to those o^nonhandicapped 
people. Fully devel(>tped test modifications suitable for all handicapped 
^individuals do not currently exist, however, and there is no infor- 
mation about the comparability of available tests for handicapped 
and nonhandicapped groups. Hence there has been uncertainty as 
to how to fully comply with the Section 504 regulations. 

This report fcjcuses on the testing requirements of the regulations 
implementing Section 504. In order to place those requirements in 
proper perspective, the report surveys currerrt testing practices m 
educational and employ mej^t settings (Chapte^^s 2 and 3). Chapter 4 
descril^es the legal c(jntext (jf (he regulations, discussing actions t6w ard 
establijjhing the civil rights pf handicappe3^people as well as ot^ier 
relevant legislation and case law. Chapter 5 discusses in detail the 
psychometric requirements of the regulations, describing what steps 
have been taken to improve tests for handicapped people and what 
is necessary to ensure valid testing of people with handicapping 
conditions, (Chapter 6 presents t1ie panel's conclusions and recom- 
mendations for changes in policies and procedures. Chapter 7 details 
the panel's recommended research. 

The remainder of this first chapter discusses the functions and 
characteristics (jf tests, the types of disabilities of major concern to" 
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the paneK the social Und economic status of hmndicapped people, the 
effects of stere6t\pes and labels on decisions regarding people with 
handicapping conditions, and the social and indi\ idual costs of biased ^ 
selection procedures. . ^ 

THE FUNCTIONS OF TESTS 

A "test*' is a sample of performance; more specificallv , a test is a 
systematic observation of a person's performance on a specially 
designed task or set of tasks. The same task is ordinarilv used with 
manv people under the same or similar conditions so that comparisons 
among people can be made. 

Tests serve several different functions; two important ones are 
selection and diagnosis. The selective function of tests, their use' in 
determining who should be allowed (or denied) certain educational 
and occupational opportunities, is the main focus of this report, the 
diagnostic function of tests, though important for man) handicapped 
individuals, is considered onl) briefly. To the extent that diagnostic 
evaluation shapes a person's educational experiences and vocational 
goals, It affects such opportunities — but less directl). The more direct 
effect occurs wVien tests act as barriers- to college, to professional or 
technical educations, or to jobs, in short, to participation in the 
mainstream of American society. This report, therefore, is concerned 
primarily with tests of abilitv — chiefl) cognitive abilities and special 
skills— since these kinds of tests are generall) used for selection 
purposes. ^ 

* Many colleges, and most professional and technical schools, require 
tests as part of their admissions procedure. Some 2 million college- 
l)ound high school students take one of two widel) used college 
adroissions tests each year. Scores on these tests are weighed, along 
with high school grades and other criteria, in deciding who ^vill be 
admitted. Law schools and rpedical schools require their own speoaf 
admission tests as do man> graduate school departments. Programs 
that train for most professions — dentistr>, nursing, pharmacology, 
accounting, business administration, to name but a few — require 
specific tests for admission. If a test score reflects a person's disability, 
it does not provide an unbiased estimate of a person's potential. To 
the extent that a test score is not an accurate measure of the abilities 
that will be required in the program, it fails to measure a person's 
potential for successfully completing the program. 
A similar situation fnay exist when tests are used to select for jobs. 
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6 ABILITY TESTING OF HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 

to decide on platenienl ur pnmuHum, to permit entrance into trade 
unions, or to obtain 4 license or credential. If a test reflects a person's 
disabilitv rather than the skills actuallv needed on the job, it does not 
ac^uratelv reflect the person's potential on the job. In some instances, 
of course, a test ma\ accurateh reflect how well a person would 
perform on the job. the disabilit\ that [)ioduies a low test score would 
als(^ interfere wuh successful j(^b performance. In still other instances, 
the abiluies tested mav have little relaticm to the necessar) job skills, 
and the person who did poorly on the test might still be able to do 
the job well. In such cases the tests serve as a barrier. the\ do not 
predict successful job performance. 
T While tests mav somelWaes be barriers, their use in selection ma) 
offer some advantages for handicapped people. Tests provide objec- 
tive inforJiaation that may help overcome negative biases against 
disabled people, they can show a person's strengths as well as 
weaknesses. And they allow the handicapped person to compete with 
others for jobs and educational opportunities. Indeed, ability tests 
were developed originally in order to provide a more objective and 
relevant basis for selection than social class or physical appearance. 
A good objecuve measure of merit may be es[)ecially important for 
handicapped people, who may have had fewer opportJunities than 
nonhandicapped people to demonsti^ate their abilities. 

THE MEANING OF TESTS' 

^ The psychometric concept of validity, which provides an estimate of 
how well a test measures what it purports to measure, is important 
in considering the appr(jj)riateness of any use of a test and is tentral 
to the Sectit/n 504 regulations and to the panel's work. IHiere are 
several different ways to measure the validity of a test, but only one, 
calibration against the performance to be predicted, is of direct 
relevance to this reporTT rhis type of validity is called predictive or 
crilerion-relatjed validity and is ty[)ically expressed as a (orrelation 
coefficient, with values ranging from 0 to 1.0, The predictive validity 
of a college admissions test is typically indicated by the strength of 
the relationship betwee'n scores on the test and first-year^ college 
grades, but a, criterion other th'an first-year grades may be used. The 
[jjfcdictive validity of an employment test relates scores on the test to 
performance on the job. 

A s^e(ond characteristic of tests, their reliability, is generally impor- 
tant in interpreting test scores but is far less critical than validity in 
the current study. Reliability is an index of the stability or consiiitency 
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of test scores, that is, of the sirnilariiv of scores obtained b\ the same 
people when tested more than onte with the identical test or \>ith 
equivalent forms of the same test. 



TYPES OF DISABILITIES AND THE DISABLED POPULATION 

\'anous distuKtJons are often made among tlie terms ''impairinent," 
"disabililv, ■ and '*han(hta[)/' One of the most common distmctions is 
between disabilit\ and lianditap. a disabihtv is a phvsical, sensory, 
mental, or emotional impairment that interferes with the major tasks 
of daih living, a handicap is the result of an interaction betvveen a 
\ ^isabilitv ancl an environment that creates obstacle's or barriers for 
disabled people. According to tills distinction, a person in a wheelchair 
IS handicapped if narrow aisles in a store prevent entrv. If the aisles 
are widened to permit wheelchair access^ the person is still disabled 
but no longer handicapped. 

A second convention distinguishes the terms lmpalrment^limitatlon 
of function or handicap, and disability, as follows (Xagi 1979:6-7): 

[Impairiiieiii is) <i phvsiologu al. anatomical oi mental loss i)i abnoimalilv or 
htnh. hxampies of such impairmeius are abnoitnaluies and icsuhial losses 
remaining after the adivc sl^yfcof palhologv has been arrested oi eliminated, 
nonpalhologKai tongcmial deformities and (imdilums resulting from the 
disuse of muscles for extended perio<Js. 

, the most diied uav, impairments tonmbute U) disabiluv is ihiough the 
N. limilalKms in fuiKtion ^r (apacilv ihev effed Limitations in fuiution at 
higher Ie\cls of ac liv it v— sW h as walking, i limbing, hfling, bending, rea( hing, 
reasoning, seeing oi hearing — (orrespimd to \Nhal is generallv leferied to as 
haiuluap - ' 

[Disabihlv isj a ftjrin of inabililv oi hiniralion in perforriiing loles and tasks 

expeded of an individuai v\iihin a soda! environipenl. Although shoit-term 

sukness ma\ be disabling for a bnef period, the teim disabihlv is usuallv 

apphed to inabilities of long or (onimued duration 
^. 

The legislation with which this report is concerned is written in terms 
of the "haiiduapped [jerson," and we use the terms disabled ancl 
harrdi( apped intercharigeal)ly. 

Disabilities are so varied in both type and severity that it is often 
misleading to talk about "handicapped people" as if they were a 
homogeneous gr*ou[). The panel's focus on testing, however, does 
narrow somewhat the [)o[>ulatioii with which this report is concerned. 
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we consider those disabilities that direct)) affect test performance. 
After much debate, the panel decided to focus on the following broad 
categories? visual impairments, hearing impairments, motor impair- 
ments, including speech, learning disabilities, and mild mental retar- 
dation. Expressive speech disorders (e.g., stuttering or articulation 
defects) are 'included under motor impairments, although such 
disorders probabl) would not affect performance on a written test, 
they would interfere with performaixe on an oral test. Adults with 
receptive communication problems, such as difficult) in understand- 
ing spoken language, if not diagnosed as aphasii> would usuall) be 
diagnosed as either learning disabled or hearing impaired. 

Several t)pes of disabilities covered b) the legislation receive little 
attention in this report. One of these is the categor) of mefltaHllness 
or psychological disorders. During the acute stages, schizophrenia or 
severe depression undoubtedly would affect a person's petforrpance 
on a test. Chronic mental illness, however, would affect job or schpol 
performance as well as test scores, and it also presents a situation of 
enormous individual variability. We also do not focus on health- 
related impairments, such as heart disease and diabetes. These 
conditions are likely to affect testing far less than the) will affect 
other situations,. primaril) emplo)ment. Alcoholism and drug addic- 
^ tion were also not considered separately in our work. The interaction 
of such conditions with test performance is assumed to be minimal 
except when the person is under the influence of drugs or alcohol 
or when long-term consumption has produced brain damage. Finall), 
test anxiet) is-not included as a separate categor) because most people 
experience some anxiety when confronted b) a test or examination, 
and it would be difficult to specify the point at which test anxiet) 
becomes a handicap as defined by the Section 504 regulations. 

This report focuses on tests — the ways in which they are modified 
and validated and their effects on people's lives — and not on specific 
disabilities. We use examples from specific disabilities and cite data 
where the) are available, and, although we do not discuss all disabil- 
ities, we believe the report has relevance for man) disabilities. Our 
focus on test modifications results » from our task: it is the test 
modifications — not the handicapping conditions — that are flagged b) 
testers and that are problematic with respect to both ps)chometric 
convention and the federal regulations. Some handicapped people 
are able to take tests in their standard form,^and for them tes^fng is 
no more (or different) a problem than it is for nonhandicapped 
people, ' 
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People with Visual Impairments 

Most people legally classed as "blind" are not lolalh -uilhoul sight. 
In order to be considered legallv blind in the United States, a person 
must have "central \isual acuitv of 20/200 or less in the beuer eve 
* with correctmg glasses, or central visual acuitv oi more than 20/200 
if there is a^eld defect in which the peripheral visual field has 
contracted -to such an extent that the widest diameter of the visual 
field subtends an angular distance no greater than 20 degrees" 
(Lowenfeld 1973:29-30). Onlv about 10 percent of all legally blind 
individuals are totally blind. Approximately 1 1 percent h^ve light 
perception only, and 7 percent have a restricted visual field. Thus, 
about 75 to 80 percent of the legally -blind population haye some 
useful vision (Hatfield 1975^ The term "low vision" is often used to 
describe the condition that lies between blindness and normal vision 
(Colenbrander 1977)^ 

The National Center for Health Statistics uses a functional definition 
of blindness in its annual Health Interview Survey, To be "severely 
visually impaired" a person must be unable to read ordinary news- 
paper print, even with the aid of corrective lenses; or, if under 6 
years of age, be blind in both eyes or have no useful vision in either 
eye. According to this definition, in household interviews for the year 
1977, 1,396,000 people were classified as severely visually impaired. 
Of these, 990,000 (approximately 70 percent) were 65 years old or 
older and hence unlikely to be candidates for education or employ- 
ment (see Kirchner and Peterson 1979a) 

Between 30,000 and 40,000\hildren in the primary and secondary 
grades are severely visually impaired.' About 70 percent of these 
students attend neighborhood schools, the remaining 30 percent are 
in residential §<rh()ols (Koestler 1976). The past 15 years have seen a 
marked trend "toward educating blind children in nonresidential 
schools, betvveen 1963 and 1978 the figure rose from 55 to 76 percent. 
This shift to nonji^sidential schools began even before enactment of 
the Edyc^tion for All Handicapped Children Act of 197^, which 
encour^&es mainstreamine, * 

i 

'Estimates for sdiool-agc blind (hiklrcn varv the Amcrkan Printing House for the 
Blind (APH) reported 29,400 blind students for 1978, the Bureau of Lducation for 
the Handicapped reported 52,455 visually unpaired students for the 1978-79 school 
year, plu.s 2,390 deaf-biind students, the 1977 Health Interview Survey reported 
36,800 " 

« * 
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, Of the school children registered with the American Printing House 
for the Blind in 1978, 6,221 could read braille; 13,158 could read 
. large t>pe; 1,289 could read both; and 11,797 could read neither. 
The percentage of blind people who can read braille is reported to 
be decreasing.'^ 

Blind people and people with lo^ vision are emploved at every 
occupational level. The Survey of^Income and Education (SIE), which 
was conducted by the Bureau of the Census, revealed that a little 
Qver 80 percent of the blind people in the labor force were employed 
in 1976. (To be considered as being, in the labor force, a person must 
be either employed or actively seeking employment.) But less than 
one-third of all blind people were in the labor force at that time 
compared with three-fourths of the general population. 1 hus, it 
appears that blind people experience a serious employment problen^ 
(see Kirchnerand Peterson 1979b). 

People with'Hearing li^pairments 

Hearing impairment, fS^ging from mild to profound, is quantified 
as loss of sensitivity relatf^e to a normal absolute threshold for pure, 
tones at different frequencies whose loudness is measured in decibels 
(dB). The differences between a person's threshold and a normal 
threshold is referred to as hearing-threshold level or hearing level in 
decibels. The audiogram describes hearing level as a function of 
frequency (pitch), but hearing loss is often characterized by a single 
number that is the average hearing level at the frequencies of 500, 
1,000, and 2,000 Hz (cycles per second). Roughl) speaking, the **hard 
^ of hearing," who can understand speech with a hearing aid, have 
hearing levels between 26 and 70 dB. When people speak of the 
"deaf," they usually refer to two different categories of hearing loss, 
severe hearing impairment, which is hearing levels ranging from 70 
to 90 dB, and profound hearing impairment (sometimes called "totall) 
deaf"), which is hearing levels al)out 90 dB. Table 1-1 indicates how 
the ability to understand speech is related to different degrees of 
hearing loss. 

It is estimated that about 14 million Americans have some hearing 
impairment. Of these, about J.5 million have significant heating loss 
in both ears, and about 1.8 million are deaf (i.e.* have profound or 
severe hearing impairments). Approximately 600,000 ^^eople become 

^Bcrsonal communuatuni, Susan Spun^en, Amcncan Fuunddtion Un the Blind 
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TABLE 1-1 Hearing Loss and the Ability to Understand Speech 

Average Hearing- Threshold 
Level Jor 500. H)00, and '2000 

Hz in the iieiier Ear \f)iht\ to I nderst.ind S[)eec!i through Hearing 



Shght handicap 


23- 


-40 


db 


Difficuhv onK \\nh fanii speech 


Moderate 


40- 


-33 


db 


hecniem (hfficuliv with uorinal speech 




33- 


-70 


dH 


tie({uen( diffi(iilt\ with loud speech 


Severe 


70- 


-^m 


dH 


(.an undersi.md some speech oi appreciate some 
speech cues when speech is shouted oi ainpljhed 


Profound deafness 






db 


1 sualK cannot underst.uid e\en ainphhed 
speech 



SOCRCL Adapted fu/ni l)a\js and SiKernian (H)78) 



impairec^ before the age of 19 )ears, and 250,0*00 become deaf prior 
to the development of speech, usuall) before age 3 (Da\h> and 
Silverman 1978). Generall), the earlier one*s hearing is impaired, the 
more serious the consequences for speech and language de\ elopnient. 
^ Individuals who become deaf after learning to talk usuall) retain the 
ability to speak, ,-^elinguall) ideaf children have great difficult) 
learning to talk and learning many things linked to language. 
The' Annual Survey of Hearing Impaired Children and Youth 
. conducted b) Gallaudet College reports that there were about 54,000 
deaf children in school for the year 1977-78/ About half of these 
were in special residential or da) schools for the deaf, the other half 
attended neighborhood schools, either in special classes (10,017j or 
in integrated programs that combined special and regular classes 
(12,386). As would be expected, profoundl) deaf children are more 
likel) to attend residential or day schools; onl) about 18 percent of 
^ those m mtegrated programs have profound hearing losses (Karchmer 

and Tr)bus 197^J. Those children who are in integrated (mainstream) 
* pr4)grams aJso anymore likel)^ tp have learned to speak before 
becoming deaf. 

Several surve)S give some indication of the number of hearing- 
impaired peopleAvho participate in higher education. A 1972 stud) 
b) the Bureau ofihe Census indicated that 2.7 percent of deaf people 
j aged 25 to 64 had completed 4 )ears of college. Although a direct 
comparison with the general population is not possible, an indication 
of the disparit) is given b) comparison with the figure of 16r4 percent 




^Figures frcjm the Bureau of Kducalion for tlie Handicapped show 41,603 hard-of 
hearing and 44,439 deaf children aged 3 to 21 for the 1978-79 school year, 
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of the population aged 25 to 29 with 4 or more years of college in 
1970 (U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 1975). In 
fall 1978 there were an estimated 11,256 hearing-impaired students 
enrolled in colleges and universities, comprising 0.10 percent of the 
total enrollment at that time (National Center for Education Statistics 
1978). According to Bolton (1976b: 145): 

. . . more than 3,000 vouths aged 16 to 19 leave schools and classes for the 
deaf annuallv. Roughlv 13 percent enter Gallaudet College, the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf, or other collegc-leve! programs. Several 
hundred enroll m technical-vocational schools and communit> colleges which 
provide special arrangements fcH^deaf students. An unknown number begin 
apprenticeships or on-the-job training programs. Man> enter the job market 
at the clerical, semi-skilled, and unskilled levels. Others become unemployed 
or enter intensive rehabilitation programs. 

The principal barriers to educational achievement and optimal 
vocational placement appear to be related to language development- 
deficits in direct communication and in linguistic skills. The averag<^ 
deaf 16-year-old has attained a reading skill of an average hearing^ 
fourtfi-grader, and fewer than 10 percent read at or beyond the 
seventh-gradfe level (Trybus and Karchmer 1977). 

With respect to employment, a 1972 survey by the U.S. Department 
of Labor found that the unemployment rate for deaf males was close 
to that for the general population (2-.9 compared with 4.9 percent). 
Unemployment for deaf females, however, was somewhat higher 
than that of hearing females, 10.2 compared with 6.6 percent (Schein 
and Delk 1974). Compared with the population as a whole, deaf 
people are underrepresetited in the professions and in technical, 
managerial, administrative, ^nd service occupations (Schein and Delk 
1974). Deficiency in commui^ication skills and the lower education 
level of the deaf undoubtedly we contributing factors. 

Approximately one-third of the deaf students currendy in school 
were born deaf as a result of tlie rubella epidemic of 1964. Since 
these students will be of college W in 1983, an increased need for 
vocational services and prograhts ft^r the deaf in higher education is 
likely. Gallaudet College and the National Technical tnstitute for the 
Deaf, for example, both expect a temporary 50 percent increase in 
student enrollment at that time. These .students will all be prelingually 
deaf, and many will have other handicaps, including blindness. 

Although maternal vaccination has nbw largely eliminated rubella 
as a cause of deafness, this decrease mdts be offset by the increased 
number of premature and cctngenitally\ deaf infants who survive. 
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With increased prevention and enhanced treatment of illnesses that 
produce deafness during ) outh and ) oung adulthoo(!K(e.g., meningitis, 
measles, other infections), the deaf population of the future ma> be 
almost entirely prelinguall) deaf — except, of course, for the aged. 
This prediction has significant implications for those concerned with 
the education and training of deaf people. 



People with Learning Disabilities 

'Learningdisabilities" is a ver) heterogeneous and ill-de.fined categor) 
that covers a wide range of difficulties in speaking, understanding 
speech, reading, ^nd writing. The National Advisory Committee on 
Handicapped Children developed the following definition, which is 
used in the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Wepman 
et al. 1976:301-302): 

^ « 
Children with special learning disabilities exhibit a disorder in one or nfiore 
of the basic psychological processes involved in understanding or using 
spoken or wrillcn languages. These may be manifested in disorders of 
listening, thinking, talking, reading, writing, spelling, or arithmetic They 
include conditions which have been referred to as perceptual handicaps, 
brain injury, mmimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, developmental aphasia, 
etc. They do not include learning problems which are due primarily to visual, 
hearing, or motor handicaps, to mental retardation, emotional disturbance, 
or to environmental disadvantages. 

There seems to be little consensus among physicians or educators 
about how to identif) and classify learning-disabled children. The 
most commonl) accepted indicator is a marked discrepancy between 
general learning abilit) , or "intelligence," as measured by standardized 
tests, and educational achievement, as measured by tests or grades. 
A typical working definition Refers to a child of average intelligence 
who is about two grade levels behind in achievement. The difficult), 
however, lies in determining that the achievement lag is not the result 
of such factors as poor motivation, emotional disturbance, environ- 
mental deficiencies, or simply poor instruction. 

In view of the ambiguities and difficulties in defining learning 
disabilities, it is not surprising that estimates of its prevalence vary 
widely. The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped estimated 
that in 1978-79 approximately 2.3 percent of the school-age popu- 
lation between 5 and 17 years of age exhibited a learning disability 
(a national total of more than 1.1 million children). Other estimates 
range from 7.5 to 41 percent of various school populations (Minskoff 
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1973). One stud), using multiple criteria and specific decision rules 
for diagnosis, found that 11 to 20 percent of a control group (aged 
7 to 16) were learning disabled (Lambert and Sandoval 1980). The 
larger estimate covers all underachievers, including students of 
superior abilit) but average achievement, the lower figure includes 
only those who were below grade level in achieveme'nt. 

To keep "learning disabilities" from becoming a meaningless cat- 
egory that includes all kinds of learning problems, most experts 
believe that it should be restricted to perceptual or perceptual-motor 
problems (e.g., ^ee Hobbs 1976). The term "perceptual" here refers 
(o those "mental (neurological) processes through which the child 
acquires the basic alphabets of sounds and forms" (Wepman et al. 
1976.306). The^ term "perceptual handicap" refers to inadequate 
ability irjfsuch areas as the foljovving (Wepman et al. 1976:306): 

. . . recogni/ing fi/ie differences.between auditory and visual distnminating 
features underlying the souods used^in speech and the or-thographic forms 
used ill reading, retaining and recalling those dicriminaied sounds and forms 
m both short- and long-term memory, ordering the sounds and forms 
sequentially, both in sensory and motor acts, distinguishing figure-ground 
relationships, recognumg spatial and temporal orientations, obtaining clo- 
sure, integrating intersensory information, and relating what is perceived to 
specific motor functions. 

Those who work with college-age, learning-disabled students report 
that there are a number of 'otherwise able students whose main 
difficulty is in the processing of written information. With, help in 
learning how to use alternative methods of processing information 
(e.g., listening to a recorded text while reading it), many of them can 
succeed in college. 

Mentally Retarded People 

Definitions of mental retardation have changed markedly in the past 
two decades. The most widely accepted guidelines are those proposed 
by the Americarj Association on Mental Retardation (AAMD), which 
also have been incorporated in the Diagnostic and Siaiisiual Manual 
{DSiM-1 11) of the American Psychiatric Association (1980). According 
to AAMD,' "mental •retardation refers to significandy subaverage 
general intellectual functioning existing concurrently with deficits in ^ 
adaptive behavior, and manifested during the developmental period" 
(Grossman 1973.11). Significantly subaverage general intellectual 
functioning is dehned as performance that is more than two standard 
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deviations below the mean on a ijiajor standardized les'l, such as one 
of the Wechsler Intelhgence Scales or tlie Staritt^jjcl-Binet intelhgence 
test. Approximatelv 3 peVcent of the population attafn scores at this 
level or below and forrherlv were considered retarded e>n this basis 
alone. 

Latelv, however, much more weiglit lias been given to toping abihtv 
and Its relation to intellectual abilitv. Under ne\\ei conventions, if a 
person can cope with the demands of evervdaHtife (demands at an 
ordiiwrv level for a person of Ins or fier age), tliat person is not 
considered mentallv retarded, regardless of an intelligence test score. 
During Ifie school vears, low intelligence almost always causes aca- 

^ demic failure in regular (mainstream) classes. After school years, 
however, manv people of low intelligence do succeed in the everydav 
world bv blending into the margirkil commumtv of people^Jf bor- 
derline capabihtv or lov\ status and tlierefore are not considered 
mentally lelaidecL Only wlien they fail (for example, commit a crime) 

. are they properly diagnosed as fiandicapped. Accordingly^ current 
estimates of ifie prevalence ol mental retardation, particularly at 
aduU ages, run as low as I oi\ 2 percent of the population 

To tfie extent tliat tests excliule mentally retaided individuals from 
vocational training oi from Jo[>s in wfncfi tliey could succeed if given 
a chance, then testing Could actually mcrease the prevalence*f}f mental 
retardation bv causing some individuals to remain unemployed pr 
otherwise dependent, that is, u{ial)le to cope with everyday life. The 
people most likelv to be affected in tfiis wa^ are the raildly retarded, 
roughlv 2.3 percent of tfie population. It is unlikejy tfiat tfmse who 
are modeiatelv , severely, or profoundly retarded, who together 
constitute af>out 0.3 percent of the population, wiiuld be negatively 
affected bv testing for selectM>n. Mildly retarded people, flow ever, 
often acc^uire m regular or special education classes tfie reading and 
arithmetic skills needed to cope with on-the-job requirements at the 
unskillec^ oi serni-skrilecl level, although tfiey miglit need fielp in 
performing sucfi task .is filling out application forms and declaring 

' income ut% deductions. 

THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF HANDICAPPED 
PEOPLE ' ^ 

Tfie panel examined tfie position of the liandicapped population in 
Arrienc.in societv in an attempt to determine whether liandicapped 
people as a gioup tended lo liave lower status, thus suggesting tlie 
possibility of discrimination. Relatively low income, educational 

r 
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TABLE 1-2 Educational Attainment by Selected Handicaps, 1977 (in thousands) 
Handicap 



Educatipnal 
Attaihmcnt 
Level 

(individuals 17 
years and over) 


Blind and 

Visually 

Impaired" 


Deaf and 

Hearing 

Impaired" 


Speech 
Impaired" 


Orthopedic and 
Motor Impairments^ 


•* 

• 

All U.S.* 


TOTAL 


10,737 


15,364 


1,081 , 


10,201 , 


120,870 


<9 years 
9-1 1 years 
12 years 
B-I5 years 
16+ yea/s 
MJnknown 


3,484 (32%) 
1,692 (16%> 
2,885 (27%) 
1,305 (12%) 
1,177 (11%) 
194 ( 2%)^ 


4,877 (32%) 
2,628(17%) 
4,261 (28%) 
1,746 (11%) 
1,532 (10%) 
320 ( 2%) 


385 (36%) 
202 (19%) 
265 (25%) 
99 ( 9%) 
77 ( 7%) 
53 ( 5%) 


2,585 (25%) 
1,830(18%) 
2,984 (29%) 
1,408 (14%) 
1,216(12%) 
.178( 2%) , 


24,053 (20%) 
' 18,372 (15%) 
43,634 (36%) 
16,197(13%) 
18,614 (15%) 



'^Figures derived from Table 2 in Rehab Group, Inc. (I979j Digest uf Data Persons iViih Disabilities Prepared under contract to the 
Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress. GPO #017-090-0050-0. Washington, D.C . Government Printing Office. 
^Figures derived (rom Fable No. 226, "Years of School Completed b) Race and Sex 1960-1977 (persons 25 year^ old and older),'' p. K13 
m L'.S, Department of Commerce (1978) Statistical Abstiait of the i nited States, 1978 Bureau of the Census. Washington, D.C . Government 
Printing Office. r 
^Column percentage totals may be greater than lOp due to rounding. 
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athievemeni, rate of eniplovrnent, and occupational levels in relation 
to the general population would tend to indicate exclusion from the 
mainstreani of societv. Before presenting the data, however, we must 
mention some factors that impair our ability to evaluate the situation. 

Firsts the available * data do not distinguish among degrees of 
impairnient nor otl)er factors of functional significance. Among the 
hearmg impaired, for example, are sofne who are totally unable to 
hear and others with nryjd- or moderate reduction of hearing acuity, 
some whose luss originateci befor? they began to acquire language 
(With severe developmental implications); and others with later loss 
whose language is relatively unaffected. Second, the available data 
seldom distinguish between people with one handicapping condition 
and those with multiple handicaps, which impose additional burdens. 
Simply counting the number of people with a single one of the 
enumeiated conditions does not reveal the entire portrait of disability, 
rhird, inclusion of mentally retarded people in the handicapped 
population lowe^^ its overall occupational and educational attainment 
because those peo[>le by definition are unable to succeed in coping 
V independently with the demands of mainstream society (Grossman 
1977). Fourth, because children born to parents of lower socioeco- 
nomic status suffer a higher incidence of handicaps than those born 
- to parents of higher status (Richardson and Higgins 1965)>family 
background must be taken into account in any analysis of the 
educational and social status of handicapped individuals. 



Educational Achievement 

Data on the educational attainment of handicapped people are 
presented in fable 1-2. (Note that the handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped samples are not strictly comparable because the sample of 
handicapped people includes people over 17 years of age and the 
nonhandicapped sample includes those over 25.) The most striking 
difference between the handicapped and the nonhandicapped pop- 
ulation is in the percentage of people in the lowest educational 
category (less than 9 years of schooling), but*| there are marked 
differences at all levels. , 1 

' The large difference m educational attainment, was one of the 
major factors prompting federal legislation, namely the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 and the Education for All Handicapped Children Act. 
Many of the handicapped people who are counted in' Table 1-2 
attended school when main streaming was not emphasized, special 
needs presumably were not met, and special education classes were 
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18 ABILITY TESTING OF HANDICAPPED PEOPLE ' 

dead ends. Many of those people probably encountered attitudinah 
as well as physical and program barriers. These fetors ha\e created 
substantial disadvantages in both the ability to compete for employ- 
ment and satisfaction to be gained through personal intellectual 
growth. 

The overall ef/ects of relatively low educational achieven^ent may 
be particularly severe for handicapped individuals, who might be 
able tc^ compensate for ph^^ical limitations bf acquiring new skills. 
Rehabilitation agencies, for example, often offer education and 
training as a compensatory device to improve the employability of 
handicapped people. 



Income 

« 

Table 1-3 presents comparative family income figures reported by 
four categories of handicapped individuals, again compared with all 
U.S. families. According to the Bureau of the Census, median family 
income for the United States in 1977 was $16,009, considerably higher 
than that for any of tfie seven categories. We cannot determine from 
these data w hat proportion of income is derived from wages, disability 
insurance, or other sources, nor do we have an income breakdown 
by seji. Nationally^ 1 1 .6 pendent of the total pop^ation were estimated 
to have incomes belpw the poverty level (defined for a nonfarm family 
of four as $6,191 in 1977). Table 1-3 indicates that the proportion 
of handicapped people with incomes below the poverty level was 2 
to 3 times greater than for the population as a whole. ' > 

The income of severely disabled people, defined as those who 
cannot work ^t all or cannot work regularly, is of course even lower 
than the income of partially disabled' people, who are limited in the 
kind or amoum of work they can do but are able to work corfi^^tively 
to some degree. , 

/ 

Occupational Status ' 

As shown in fable 1-4, handicapped people \vork much less often in 
white-collar jobs than do U.S. workers as a whole, and much more 
often they are unemployed or not in the labor force. There is little 
doubt that, whatever the reasons, handicapped people have substan; 
tially lower occupational status than other workers. 
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Frequency of Employment 

Participation in the 'labor force is closeK related to the degree of 
disabilitv Severelv disabled people. b\ definition, are largelv unable 
to work except in sheltered emplovment situations. Partiallv disabled 
people ma\ be limited in the kind of work thcv can do, and possibly 
in the amount as well, but the\ aie considered potentiallv capable of 
competitive emplovment. Table 1-5 illustrates the degree to which 
partialK disabled people are able to maintain emplovment of some 
kind (even though that emplovment mav be of low status). The data 
distinguish between severe and partial disabilitv and between men 
and women. Partiallv disabled and nondisabled men have a rclativel) 
similar emplovment profile, with onlv minor differences in the ratio 
of part- to full-time emplo>ment. Partiallv disabled women, however, 
are .much more likelv than nonhandicapped women to have part- 
lime rather than full-time emplovment or to be either unemployed 
or not in the labor force at all. from the available data, we cannot 
determine wh^iier the differences derive from different expectations 
for women, diffeicntial ctlucational and employment opp(jrtunities, 
or other factors. 



Conclusions 

Clearlv, the place of handicapped people in the American social 
structure is restricted and disadvantaged. Although manv [)eople with 
limited or partial disabilities are able to participate in essential activ itics 
and tiierebv achieve positions that are not strikinglv different from 
the general population, tho.se with more severe handicaps are often 
laj^gelv excluded from the mainstream and are suboidinated in the 
status hierarchy. Women appear to be generally less successful than 
men with the .same degree o7 iin[)airnient, particularly in cm[)l<jyment. 

The marginal and inferior positions of s^;me handicappc^d pecjple 
in the social structure may have adverse implications for their 
performance on ability tests. Handicapped people may not have 
acquired adc(]uate [)ackground k'ncjtw ledge and formal education for 
successful performance in test situations. They may come to thf place 
and time of the test with less experience in taking tests and with a 
feeling of discomfort because their previous experiences have been 
in segregated facilities. They may face the test experience with 
frustration, anxiety, and a sense of threat, perhaps in part because 
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TABLE 1-3 Annual Family Income by Selected Handicaps, 1977 (in thousands) 





Handicap 










) 

Annual Income 


Inline! and 

Visually 

Impaired*' 


Deaf and 
Heanng 
Impaired*^ 


Spec^ch 
Impaired'^ 


Orthopedic and 
Motor Impairments'' 


All U.s' 
Families* 


TOTAL 


11.415 


16.219 


1.995 


11,507 


57.215 


< $3,000 
$ 3.000- 4,999 
$ 5,000- 6,999 
$ 7,000- 9,999, 
$10,000-14,999 
$15,000-24,999 
$25,000 + 
Unknown' ^ 


1,309(12%)' 
1,671 (15%) 
1.225 (11%) 
1,328 (12%) 
1,686 (15%) 
1,930 (17%) 
1,139(10%) 
1,127 (10%)'' 


1.584 (10%) 
2.111 (13%) 
1.738 (11%) 
1.900 (17%) 
2.644 (16%) ' 
2.912 (18%) 
1.733 (11%) 
1.597 (10%) 


210(10%) 
259 (13%) 

217 (11%) 

218 (11%) 
349 (18%) 
398 (20%) 
174 ( 9%) 
170 ( 9%) 


1.201 (10%) 
1.436 (12%) 
1.138(10%) 
1.334 (12%) 
1.967 (17%) 
2.203 (19%) 
1.225 (11%) 
1.003 ( 9%) 


2.054 ( 4%) 
3.289 ( 6%) 
4.147 ( 7%) 
6.237 (11%) 
10.552 (18%) 
18.128 (31%) 
12.808 (22%) 



"Figures derived from Table 2 in Rehab Group. Int. (1979) Digf!>t of Data on Persons with DisabilHifs Prepared under contract to the 
Congressional Rt-seardl Service, Library of Congress. GPO #017-090-0050-0 Washington. D.C . Government Printing Office 
figures derived from Fable A, "Families and Unrelated Individuals by Total Money Income in 1977." p 2 in U,S Department of 
(.ommerce i 1979) Lomumer Income. Money Intome m 1977 of Families and Penom in the United States Bureau of the Census. Current Population 
Reports. Series P-60. No. 1 18. March 1979. 

^Column percentage totals may \ye greater than 100 due to rounding. 



TABLE 1-4 Type of Occupation by Selected Handicaps, 1977 (persons over 17, in thousands) 



Handicap 





'Blind and 


Deaf and 










Visually* 


Hearing 


Speech 


Orthopedic and 




Tvpc of Occupation 


Impaired** 


Impaired** 


Impaired** 


Motor Impairments'* 


TotaiuS* 


roTAt 


10,425 


15,328 


1,043 


9,750 


90,546^ 


White Collar 


2,009 (I97f) 


2,840 (197f) 


122 (127c) 


2,142 (227c) 


45,187 


Blue Collar 


1,421 (I47f) 


2,472 (167f) 


245 (237c) 


1,590 (167c) 


30,211 


Service 


465 ( 47c) 


688 ( 4^) 


79 ( 87c) 


528 ( 57c) 


12,392 


Farm * 


129 ( 17f) 


276 ( 27c) 


9( I7c) 


151 ( 27c) 


2,756 


Unknown 


32(<1%) . 


57 (<17c) 


4 (<17c) 


35(<17c) 




Not in Labor Force 


6,369 (61%)^ 


8,995 (597c) 


584 (567c) 


5,304 (547c) 




(mduding unemp loved) 













'"I-tgures derived Irom Idbic 2 m Rehab (»roup. Inc. (1979j Digest of Data on Prnons with Disabihtifs Prepared under contract to the 
Congressional Research Service, Library of Congress GPO #017-090-0050-0. Washington, D.C (iovernmcnt Printing Ofhce , 
^Figures derived Ironi labte 643, Lal)«r Force and Employment. 1947 to 1978," in U S Department of Commerce (1978) Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 197H, 99th cd Bureau of the Census. Washington, D C. (iovernment Printing Othce 
'Column percentage totals may not equal 100 due to rounding 
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TABLE 1-5 Employment Status of Handicapped and 

Nonhandicapped People 

Emplovmeni Status 

Not in 

Full Time Part Time Uncmplovcci Lijlx)r Force 



Severe!) disabled 



Men . 


8 


8 


3 


81 


Women 


4 


4 


1 


91 


Partiaiiy disabled 










Men 


80 


. 11 


4 


5 


f V^men 


'31 


21 


• 6 


42 


Nondisabled 










Men 


86 


, 6 


3 


4 


Women 


49 


15 


4 


32 



5otRCE. Deri\ed from Social Secunt) Administration (1980) Work Disability in the I mted 
States A Chartbook 

of past failures. Any or all of these conditions ma) lessen their chances 
for optimal performance in the testing situation. 

THE EFFECTS OF STEREOTYPES AND LABELS 

Stereotypes and labels affect the lives of handicapped people,. partic- 
ularly in selection processes. "Gatekeepers" in the mainstfeam of 
society, such as .teachers, school counselors, rehabilitation workers, 
examiners and test assistants (readers, signers), and admissions and 
employment officers, are likely (as are other people) to attach labels 
and to apply stereotypes as the> interact with and affect the lives of 
handicapped people. 

When a handicapped applicant and a gatekeeper interact, the latter 
may>assume one of several postures. The gatekeeper may take a 
realistic (objective) stance, based on an accurate evaluation or'the 
individual applicant, or he or she may employ either a negativelbr a 
positive stereotype. A negative stereotype emphasizes the lack of 
ability of handicapped people, characterizing them as weak, depend- 
ent, incompetent, and unsuccessful. Positive stereotypes exaggerate 
the competencies of handicapped applicarfts and describe them as 
normal, independent, superior, successful, and so on. The research 
literature suggests that the negative stereotype response is the most 
prevalent pattern, although positive stereotyping also occurs. Un- 
realistic and biased expeaations are of crucial importance when 
testing information is used. 
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There are \anoiis uavs in which hanclicapped'people can deal vMih 
negative expectations. The\ /aa\, for example, accept, internali/e, 
and C(;mplv with the beliefs and expectations. Alternative!), tlie\ may 
avoid contacts with particular people or situations in which thev are 
likel) to encounter bias (e.g., bv residing in segregated communities), 
stress or claim that the disabilitv is only temporary, direct attention 
to abilities and assess that oHset ,tlie stereotvpe, or oppose tfie 
stereotypical constraints and reject tlie ascribed mfenority and dis- 
crimination. 

The portion of the regulations implementing Section 504 that 
prohibits pre-selection incjuiry is an effort to enable handicapped 
people to encounter the gatekeeping situation without the fia/arcls 
of stereotvped responses. Vet the flagging of test scores as fiaving 
been administered in nonstandard fashion, as allowed by 0(iR\s 
interim policv, is de facto labeling of examinees as handicapped. 
^ Indeed, since the flagging of scores does nc^t identifv the precise 
modifications of standardized procedure that fiave occurred, it is 
labeling at its vaguest and therefore potentially most damaging. 

Standardized testing is only one part of an assessment proceduie. 
Other information that sometimes is re(|uested in applying for 
educational ox em[;loyment [)o,sitions includes written (juestionnaiies, 
essay material, transcripts of educational recoids, letters of lefeieiice, 
resumes or autobiographies of educauonal and woi k exf)erieiice, and, 
frecjuently, face-to-face contacts, (T*he personal contacts may be 
interviews, performance tests, or probationary [jlacements.) Many of 
these sources of inform<ition have tlie potential tor revealing tfie 
presence of a fumdicappin^ condition, I'fiis is particularly true for 
school reports (if the applicant attended a special class or scfiool), 
reports of extracurricular activities, letters of reference, autof)iogra- 
phies, and face-to-face contacts. Vet tfiis identification need not take 
place. Indeed, .sc^fne individuals with healtfi irnf)air ments, reading 
disabilities, or mental disorders may be able to conceal tfie fiandicap 
even during face-to-face interviews. 

Handicapped applicants may or may not cle.sire to inform decision 
makers about their handicap. Some appficants, particularly those with 
achievements, may want to take advantage of a positive stereotype, 
capitalizing on the tendency of an evaluator to overestimate art 
individ-ual's cjualifi/Latrons when he or she is viewed as fiaving overc(jnie 
an obstacle in attaining a goal. A person who is temporarily rather 
than permanently handicapped may want to ensure that attention is 
directed to the fiandicap in (jrcler that its transient nature be kncnvn 
(Levitin 1975). Another person may believe that he or she will be 
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more accurately evaluated with the assistance of a report by a 
rehabilitation counselor, physician, or therapist. Still another may 
wish to waive some requirements that pose particular problems. 

Other handicapped applicants however, ma) not wish to disclose 
the fact that thev are impaired. The\ ma) fear an uninformed 
discrimination agamst handicapped people, the) ma) want to avoid 
(illegal) rejection because of the cost of accommodating their handi- 
caps (for example, through suppl)ing readers or translators); or the) 
ma) want the personal satisfaction of succeeding in open competition. 
The regulauons implemendng Section 504 preserve the right of the 
applicant to conceal the existence of a handicapping condition until 
a selection decision has been <made. 

Because the research literature regarding the operation of labels 
in decision making in college admissions, emplo)ment, and licensing 
was of such direct relevance to the provisions of Section 504, the 
panel reviewed the literature bearing on this issue (see Appendix A) 

Brief!) summarized, the research literature on the effects on 
decision making of knowing a person is handicapped shows varied 
results. Knowing that an individual is handicapped ma), in different 
situations, have negative, positive, or negligible effects. In short, 
research does not support the common assumption that knowledge 
of a person's handicapping condition works to that person's disad- 
vantage. Opinions expressed in the panel's open meeting were 
similarly varied. ^ 

THE SOCIAL AND INDIVIDUAL COSTS OF BIASED SELECTION 
PROCEDURES 

To the extent' that selection procedures for admitting or hiring 
handicapped people are biased, either because of lests that fail to 
predict future success or more subtle processes of labeling and 
stereotyping, both Societ) and handicapped individuals suffer, jt 
should be pointed out that either a negative or a positive bias may 
create serious costs to the individual concerned, as well as to others. 
A negative bias is likel) to exclude a handicapped person from 
acuvities and opportunities he or she is competent to handle, with 
consequences such as unrealized assets, nonproductivity, boredom, 
truncated educational and career progression, and so on. A positive 
bias may also have serious costs if the individual is placed in a situation 
that exceeds his or her capabilities. The inevitable failure may be 
damaging m both the long and short 'term and ma) affect others as 
well— professors and friends who give extra help to a floundering 
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college student, emploveis who lose monev, the public unprotected 
from an incompetent professional, and so on. In other words, 
inaccurate labels, stereotypes, expectations, and actions, whether 
negative or positi\e, are expensive to all concerned. 

It IS difficult to cjuaniifv the costs, howe\er. Stiictiv speakmg»-the 
economic tost of biased selection procedures to society stems from 
the misallocatiori uf lesoui tes that could be better used in an alternate 
fashion. The two mwst im|)oitant misallocations are the inefficient 
use of people in produtmg commodities and the mefficient use of 
education and tiaining in preparing futuie workers. (A)n\ersel\, the 
reducton or elimination of bias in selection procedures creates 
societvwide economic benefits since it inipro\es the alloc<ttion of 
resources. Let us look at these two potential benefits of impro\ing 
tests for handicapped people in greater detail. 

Life first tvpe of benefit is the more efficient use of workers in the 
woK^ force, t.niployment tests pnnide a proxy for the expected 
productivity of the workers and, thereby, an indicator of the maximum 
wage that an employer could pay without reducing profits. A firm, 
in order to maximi/e profits, will not knowingly pay a N\age that is 
greater than a woiker's contribution to the firm's revenue A firm 
will reject, therefore, all *ipplicants whose expected contrilnition to 
revenue is less than the wage to be offered, which in this example 
can be assumed to t)e the same for all workers. To the extent that 
the iinpaiiiiu'iits of handicapped applicants reduce theii test scoies 
below those of nonhandicapped applicants, the handicapped appli- 
c<mts are cl1s«id\<mtaged in the selection process. If the true produc- 
tivity of the lejected handicapped applicants is greater than that of 
those (presuiiiablv nonhandicapped] who are hiied, the cost to society 
is the difference between the productivity of tlie hcmdic«tpped appli- 
cants and the productivity of those \^i^are hired. 

rhe second type of benefits eman.ites f^l^ni the elimination of bias 
in educcitional tests. Such benefits are more ollfhcult to enumerate 
than those related to employment, [)ecau.se th^ benefits of education 
c<m be viewed as likely incie*ises in em ploy ability and income following 
school «mcl as non pecuniary [benefits to the individual, such as 
increased social status, heightened appreciation of the arts, and a 
peisonal enjoyment of school life. Although the nonpecuniary benefits 
may be veiy import*nt't to handicapped people, particularly those who 
value highly pai ticipation in the mainstream, one can argue that the 
employment benefits of educational attainments are even more 
impoilaiit to handu ap[>e(l people. As was mentioned eai lier, accjuii ing 
skills IS one impoitaiit way — perhaps the most important way — that 
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hanclicdpped people can ionipen|ate for their impaired physical 
abilities as they compete for places in the labor force. 

If, because of impairments, test scores are biased measures of the 
true probability of success in an educational program for handicapped 
people, then some handicapped applicants who are more likely to 
succeed than some nonhandicapped applicants wjll be rejected. Thus, 
some less promising applicants will receive thebenefitsofan education, 
and the return on the investment m the postschooling years will be 
less than that that could have been produced by the handicapped 
applicants. The difference between the returns for the handicapped 
and the nonhandicapped students is the measure of the social cost 
of the rejection of the handicapped students. In addition, if one takes 
the position that education is the difference between employment 
and unemployment for handicapped people, then tfee return on the 
investment in education for handicapped people is marginally much 
higher tfian that for nonhandicapped people, and one could even 
argue that handicapped people who had a lower probability of success 
should be admitted to school in favor of nonhandicapped people. 

The aggregate benefit to society resulting from improved resource 
allocation due to improved testing of the handicapped might be 
rather small, on the order of less than 1 percent of the GNP. (For 
example, the economic costs of racial and ethnic discrimination have 
been estimated at ^^^to 3 percent of the GNP.) Nevertheless, the 
benefit of impnned procedures may loom rather large, making the 
difference between employment and unemployment or between 
poverty and niodefate income levels. And the nonmonetary benefits, 
such as the psychological satisfaction that a handicapped person might 
obtam from working m a job that is considered in the mainstream, 
may be very great, though essentially nonquantifiable. Moreover, 
society may place a positive value on the creation of equal opportunity 
for all and on achieving a greater degree of equity between the 
handicapped and nonhandicapped, above and beyond the value of 
the more efficient use of resources or the improved ecc^nomic status 
of individual handicapped people. 

It is with all of these considerations in mind — the low social and 
economic status of handicapped people, the barriers that poor tests 
can place in their way, the opportunities that appropriate tests can 
create, the benefits to society and to handicapped people of increased 
education and employment oppc^rtunities — that we proceed with our 
discussion of testing of people with handicapping conditions. 
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Admissions Testing for 
Postsecondary Education 



Although the primary focus of this chapter is on tests that are used 
to make admissions decisions for postsecondar) education, we first 
describe the exposure of handicapped students io elementary and 
secQndar) schools to standardized tests. The reason for beginning 
with this discussion is that some people ha\e suspected that handi- 
capped students may have very limited or, at least, very different 
exposure to standardized tests in the elementary and secondary 
grades and, therefore, may be at a disadvantage relative to their 
nonhandicapped peers when they encounter college admission tests. 
Then we move to a discussion of college admission tests. We look at 
how those admissions tests are modified (described in detail in Chapter 
5), the numbers of handicapped people who Uke the tests, how the 
scores are reported by the testing companies, and how the scores are 
used in making admissions decisions. We next discuss tests that are 
used for admission to graduate and professional schools. Finally, we 
present what little evidence there is on the validity of all these tests 
for handicapped applicants and consider that evidence in the context, 
of the validity of tests for nonhandipapped applicants. 

PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS - ^ 

'Ie.sting has long been an integral part of schooling, but the use of 
standardized test.s to measure ability or achievement has been increas- 
ing since the early 1900s. Public school children today are given 
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standardized testi> for many reasons: to diagnose the strengths ajid 
weaknesses of an individual student in ordef to design an appropriate,, 
educational program, to help the teacher decide.when a student has 
learned a particular skill and is ready to progress to other instruction; 
to place children in the type of program th<it will best meet their J> 
needs; to give guidance and counseling for future education and 
career plans, to certify minimum competencies; and to evaluate the 
merits of 'particular educational programs (such as bilingual or 
co^^pensator y education programs). The extent to w hich handicapped 
children experience this testing is a matter of interest because, if 
handicapped children are tested less frequently than nonhandicapped 
children, they are apt to lack test-taking skills and, consequently, to_ 
be at a disadvantage when required to take college admission, 
employment, or certification tests. 

Handicapped children who are able to participate in the regular 
school program, for- most of the day generally share in the testing 
experiences, of their nonhandicapped classmates. The testing proce- 
dures for those children who spend most of their time in special 
classes vary, according to the school district and the nature of the 
handicap. In some large, urban schools (e.g., in New York City and 
Detroit) handicapped children are teated on the same schedule as 
those- who are not handicapped, with modifications made according • 
to each child's individualized education program. In others (e.g., 
Baltimore) all speci4l .education children are ex^cluded from the 
regular testing program. 

Testing for Placement 

For a handicapped child, tests play an important role in determining 
an appropriate educational program and in deciding whether main- 
s{reaming or a special classroom will be most benet;cialJ The regu- 
lations implementing the Education for All Handicapped Children. 
A(^(P.L. 94-142) require that a full and individual evaluatiolS of a 
chM's edycational needs be conducted before a handicapped child 
IS assigned to a special education program. Although the procedures 
vary from school to school, the evaluation of a student usually is 



This IS one of the issues being investigated bv the National Research Coniicil's Panel 
on Selection and PlWm??Tn)tStu(lcnts in Programs for the Meittally Retarded (Heller, 
eiaf 1082) 
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made by a group of people — school psychologist, special education 
teacher, physician, speech therapist, and otfier specialists — and in- 
cludes assessment of the child's. health, pjiysical abilities, social and 
emotional status, general intelligence, and acadepic performance. A 
number of tests usuallv are administered and may include an "intel- 
ligence test" as well as tests of basic skills, psychomotor abilities, 
adaptive behaviorX^id so on, depending on the nature of the\hild's 
handicap. Any\(hene from two to fourteen tests may be given, tailing 
from one to ten hours to admmister (Anderson 1982). > 

If, on the ^asis of this assessment, parents and school personnel 
agree tha't the cMds^ould r&^eive special education, an "individu- 
alized education prc^am" (lEr) is developed — usually by a groiYp 
consisting of pareifts, teachers, and other professionals. The lEP is 
supposed to include a description of the child's current educational 
performance and adaptive obehavior, the type of special services 
^iesired, long-raiige goals and short-term objectives, criteria for 
evaluating whether the objectives are achieved, and a time schedule 
for evaluation of progress. In developing the plan, additional tests 
may be given, and the evaluation of progress (which should be made 
annually but must take place at least every three years) may also be 
based partly on'tcst results. 

It is clear that hapdicappe^ studen^jC^in special education programs 
^re not inexperienced in test taking. However, many of the tests that 
arc used to make placenient decisions ;^re individually adrtiinistered, 
and differ significantly fiom the kind of group-administered paper- 
and-pencil tests that are routinely taken by regular students — the 
kind tiiat more closely resemble college admission and employment 
tests. ^ 



Testing for Competency \ ' J ' 

A relatively new area of testing that is creating problems for \\<\\\A\^ 
capped students and raising pgal issues in regard to P.L. 94-I4^^{tfid 
the Section 504 regulations is minimum competency testing (MCT). 
Reports^of declining test scores and of higF^ school graduates who 
can barely lead and write have generated concern that today's ^tudent^ 
are not receiving an adequate education. In response to this concern, 
an increasing number of school districts and states are developing 
programs to assess a set of basic academic skills that each student is 
expected to master. Appro^mately 32 states have mandafted some 
form of mmimum com[)etency testing for' pupils in the primary and 
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secondary grades.^ In adcjition, 156 local school districts have insti- 
tuted minimum competenc) testing— some prior to, or ^s a supple- 
ment to, state legislation and some in stafes that have no mandated 
state program (Gorth and Perkins 1979). 

The purposes of the MCT programs var>. Some states use the test 
results primaril) to determine which pupils need remedial^work and 
to make decisions regarding the school curriculum. Others tie the 
mastery of competencies to high school graduation or grade-to-grade 
promotion. Most minimum competency testing programs are directed 
toward regular education students and have been miplemented— 
sometimes hastily, under pressure from state legislatures or school 
boards — with little thought given to how the requirements would 
affect handicapped students (National Association of State Directors 
of Special Education 1979). Consequently, onl> a few MCT programs 
systematically address the needs of handicapped students. 

Policies regarding minimum competency testing of handicapped 
students vary among states and among local school districts. The 
most common practice is to exempt some Qr all special education 
students from the minimum competency tests: for example, Maryland 
exempts all special education students while Norfh Carolina exempts 
~ only the trainable mentally retarded and those students w ith multiple 
handicaps. A few states use the students lEP to 'determine whether 
or not the student should take the tests. Minimum competency tests 
are modified for handicapped students as a state policy in about a 
third of the states. In New York, for example, special education 
students are allowed extended time, braille, or use of a calculator or 
reader, depending on their handicap. Most states, however, leave the 

Zsponsibility to the local school districts. The state usually prepares 
list of accommodations that are appropriate for different handi- 
pping conditions, but it does not indicate criteria for determining 
the extent of accommodation or the severity of handicap that requires 
accommodation (Rosewater 1979). Another option, devising tests with 
J diffcrent^ontent for handicapped students, has been used only 
infrequently. Florida has separate tests for hearing- impaired students 
and for educable mentally retarded students. Several local programs 

^Sornc sources {e.g., Pipho Hr?9)'ciie 36 MCT programs. However, defiiiuig MCT 
programs as those that set desired performance standards and also ^)ecifv consecjucnccs 
that affect students as a result of meetmg, or not meeting,' the standards (e.g.. 
remediation, the receipt of a high school diploma), a study conducted at National 
Evaluation Systems. Iric . sponsored h> the National Institute of Kdiuation ((ionh and 
Perkins 1979), counted 32 such MCI programs 
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make provisions for tailoring the tasks re(|uire(l on the test to the 
needs of indi\idual students (for example, making a business tians- 
aclion b> telephone instead of letter). Several programs make no 
specifrt provisions for handicapped students but treat each case 'on 
an individual basis. Other piocedilres include allowing handicapped 
students to delav testing or letting the student decide whether to take 
the regular test or be exempted. 

.Most of the states that link diplomas with .MCi'I stores have not vet 
specified whether handicapped students are to be included oi ex- 
cluded from their programs. I he practices of schools in awarding 
regular or special diplomas to handicapped students (iiiespective of 
MCT programs) were receiitlv surveved bv the National AsscKiation 
of State Directors of Special Education (1979). Regular diplonias aie 
issued to handicapp'ecPstudents in 3) states, while 17 states allow foi 
lo{al board discretion in awarding diplomas to handicapped .students. 
Special diplomas niav be issued to handicapped students in 13 states, 
depending on local board decisions, 9 states issue special certificates 
of high school attendanc^ and 17 states provide for local board 
discretion to issue such certificates. 

Minimum compctcncv testing programs are cuirentlv the sul))ect 
of vigorous controversv (see Hancv and Madaus 1978, Madaus and 
McDonagh 1979,^Mc(:iung 1977) and litigation (e.g., Debui !\ v. 
Turlington; Green v. Hiinl). In Jight of the challenges, a number of 
states in whi(h cornpetencv testing is mandated have not vet imple- 
mented their programs (induding Utah and South Carolina), and 
some states (including Florida and North (>arolina) have had to 
change their policies as a result of court decisions. 

Three major potential difficulties with minimum conipctencv testing 
'programs come to mind with regard to handicapped students, but 
all three also affect nonhandicapped studerus to some extern. I list is - 
the definition of the skills that are to be inc luded in tife tests, including 
the decision as to whether those skills are defined to be the same for 
'handicapped «hu1 nonhandicapped students. V'aliditv is a concept 
that has been applied onl) rather loosel) to niinim^uni competency 
tests, and there are virtually jno rigorous, empirical validation studies 
of the skills to be included. The importance of the inclusion of (eitaiii 
skills and the onussion of others, which has received considerable 
attention for the general population, should receive ecjual attention 
for liifcfKlicapped students. The second potential difficult) is the way 
'in which a cutoff score to distinguish pa.ssing from failing scores is 
determined and, again, whether the cutoff score should be the same 
for all students, be they able-bodied, handicapped in regular classes. 
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or handicapped in special education classes. The arbitrary nature of 
^he setting of a cutoff score is particularly troublesome. The^^hird 
difficulty is the policy of using the score of one test as the sole 
determinant for awarding diplomas, a critical fatt in people's lives. 
The use of one test score without additional information is strongly 
discouraged by nearly all professionals who work with tests. 

It seems clear that careful planning and consideration of all the 
ways m which M€T programs will affect special education students 
are essential if discrimination against handicapped people is to be 
avoided. 



COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 
Policies of Test Makers 

In the United States, there are several types of postsecondary schools, 
each of which has different admissions policies and requirements. 
Almost all (9 of 10) four-year colleges and universities require either 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) or the American College Testing 
Program (ACT) assessment as part of their undergraduate admission 
procedures (Skager 1982). These tests, administered nationwide, are 
usually taken by high school seniors either at their own school or at 
testing centers. The results are mailed /rom the central testing agency 
to the student and to colleges that he or she specifies. 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) is composed of a verbal section, 
which focuses on verbal reasoning, verbal relationships, and reading 
comprehension, and a mathematical section, which tests for knowledge 
of algebra and geometry and requires skill in computation, application 
of principles, and problem solving. 

The College^ Board, which sponsors the SAT (as well as achievement 
tests m particular subjects, which are 4lso required by many colleges), 
publishes a special booklet. Information for Students, that covers services 
for handicapped students. The booklet informs the student that a 
disability should not automatically lead U> a request for special testing 
Students whose disabilities do not affect reading or writing abilities 
^nd who would not require extended time are instructed to follow 
regular procedures. There is also a separate information sheet for 
counselor^itind admissions officers regarding services and procedures 
to be followed. The information sheet for counselors and admissions 
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officers calls attention to the limited knowledge about^the impact of 
accommodations, that is, changes in standard conditions, on test 
scores and the resulting uncertaintv in interpreting the scores. It also 
notes thai ail administrations that involve extended time, special test 
editions, or the use of a reader, manual translator, on an amanuensis 
are considered nonstandard and lead to the designation "NON-STD" 
on the student's score report. The college that receives the score 
report knows thaKstandard administration procedures were not 
followed, but it does not kn(5w the nature of accommodation made 
or the tvpe of handicapping condition 

A special '*'Jest Order Formal est Record'^ for handicapped ex- 
aminees calls for information on (Ij the nature of the disability, (2) 
whether the disatiHitv is permanent or temporary, (3) the test edition 
and practice materiaN^sired, (4) a sign-off hy Uie student (parent 
or guardian, if necessarv^no indicate both acceptance of conditions 
outlined io Infonnatwn for Sludenb and unders^tanding that "NON- 
STD" will appear on score reports to mdicate that standard admin- 
istration procedures were not followed, and (5) a sign-of f by a school 
official that afhrms the existence of the handicap and ihsit the testing 
and reporting procedures have been explained to the student. 

The College Board reports that the number of students requesting 
special administrations of the SAl has nearly doubled over the past 
five years — from J,,554 people during the 1974-75 testing year to jujst 
over 3,000 for 1979-80 (see Table 2-1) Nearly all of this growth'can 
be attributed to large increases in ^ the number of nonstandard 
administrations using regular editions of the test, regulai editions 
are used primarily by students with learning disabilities who request 
extended time. Requests for the braille edition of the test have 
decreased fairly steadily, from 179 administered in 1974-75 to 81 in 
I 1979-80, requests for large^type editions have remained relatively 
constant, slightly under 600 a year until 1979-80, when they increased 
to nearly 7^)0. The use of the cassette version of the SA'I has increased 
substantially since it was introduced in 1978, primarily by students 
with learning disabilities. 

( , 

The American (College Testing Prograrhf 



The American College Testing Pro^ 



ram (ACT) assesses cc/inpetencies 
in four subject areas. P^nglish, math^atics, social studies, and natural 
sciences. While the AC l subtests are intended to be tied more closely 
to'academic curricula than are the SAT tests, scores on the A("r and 
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TABLE 2-1 Special Admi^isirations of Scholastic 

• Aptitude Tests ^ / 

Tcsi torni 









Urge 


Regular 


Audio- 


Year 


Toul 


Braille 


Tvpc 


T\pc 


(!asscuc 


1974-7.1 , 


1 .554 


179 


542 


833 ' 




1975-76 


1.900 


151 


602 


1.147 




1976-77 


2.068 


166 


595 


1.307 




1977-78 


2.220 


132 


597 


1,491 




1978-79 


2.463 


102 


584 


1.710 


67 


1979-80 


3.083 


81 


()99 


2,051" 


252 


1980-81 


4.500^ 


n a 


n.a 


n <i 


11 a 



"Of ihc 2.051 special adminisirauons. 1.493 siudcnis rcporicd a 
percepuial handicap (presumably niosi were specific learning 
disabilmes). 395 reported a plivsical handicap.'-^and 163 reponed 
a \isual haifdicap. 

niie data for 1980-81 die not comparable to those for prcMOus 
years The breakdown tor tins year was done b\ the characteristic 
of the test taker, rather than the test Of the total. 2.702 were 
•'*perceptuall> handicapped." 888 were "visuall> handicapped." 500 
'were "ph\sicallv h'andicapped," and 410 were "other noncatc^o- 
rized." , 



sort: n a = not available 



SAT are highly correlated; applicants who score vvell on one test will 
tend to do about as well on the other/ 

The information booklet for students taking the ACT, entitled 
"Taking the ACt Assessment," notes that students in certain cate- 
gories should nut complete the regular registration folder. Students 
are informed that if they are handicapped or confined they may 
request a special administration by writing to ACT and that all 
requests are considered individually. ACT reports that almost all 
requests are accepted. The booklet comments on the availability of 
braiUe, large-type, and cassette editions of the ACT assessment for 
visually handicapped or dysle^^ic students. It notes that other arrange- 
ments may be made for students who are unable to write the test or 
to. complete the test at a regular test center. 

A special brochure, 'The ACT Assessment Special Testing Guide," 



*rhe sum of the A(T English, natural sciences, and social studies subtests had a 
correlation of 82 v^ith the SA I verbal test in a sample of db<jue»t5,000 applicants who 
look both tests (Skager 1982). 
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sets forth cuiidiiioiis and procedures under which special adminis- 
trations Hill be conducted. It informs the student that if a special 
testing that involves extended time is elected, the word "special will 
appear on report forrj^ under "Type of Test." On the Special 
Registrati(;n Form for Handicapped Applicants, students are asked 
Mo provide a brief description of their F]andicap or disabilit) and to 
indicate which edition of AC.T assessment is desired. The person who 
supervises the administration is asked to confirm that the applicant 
is handicapped. The student is recuired to select as a supervisor a 
teaclier or a counselor who is able lo read and write English. 

Practice material is available onh in regular form. ACT reports 
tliat teaclieis often read tlie regular sample questions to visual!) 
, impaired students and tliat some .vcliools for the blind have repro- 
duced tlie sample questions in braille Since most speci4l administra- 
tions arc untimed. ACri does not feel that the lack of practice material 
is a pio[>lem. However, in view of the evidence that /'coaching" or 
6thcr forms of practice can significantly improve test Scores (Federal 
Trade (Commission 1978, 1979, Messick 1980), this p9int is debatable. 

The Ameiican (College Testing Program reports^lliat about 1,000 
liandicapped people each vear request and receive^special test admin- 
istrations m order to submit their applications to^6>llege. In addition, 
many students take the AC l for placement purposes after tlie) liave 
been admitted and arrive on campus. Abou^ 1 percent of all on- 
campus test administrations each )ear are special administrations. 

It !s important to note that, in contrast to the (College Board's polic) 
for marking '*N()\-S'TD" on all scores reported for special admin- 
istrations, A(C T assessment scores are marked ^'special" onl) if the 
tests are taken under untinied conditions. (About 60 percent of all 
special administrations are untuned.) The onl) other information 
regarding handicaps tliat might appeal with a score report would be 
an affirmative reph to the statement, "I have a pli)sical handicap or 
disabilit) that ma) rec|uire special provisions or services from the 
college I attend," whicli appeals" on'the student piofile section given 
on a voluntary Ixisis to examinees. However, onl) about 10 percent 
of the 3,^20 institutiorLs that received score reports in 1978-79 
requested that applicants' responses to that item be printed on the 
1979-80 score reports (Maxev and Lev it/ 1980). In addition, some 
people who are not permaneutl) disabled (e.g., someone in a hospital 
or someone who teniporaiil) cannot write because of surgery or an 
accident) are permitted to take the tests with extended time and thiis 
,,woul(l be mduded in tlie "special" category. Beginning in 1980-81, 
the score repoit for students who ask for a specially arranged 
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TABLE 2-2 Special Administrations of the ACT 



Assessment, 1978-79 







Test Form 












Large 


Regular 


Audio* 


Handicap 


Total 


Braille 


Type 


Type 


Cassette 


Hcanng impaired 


26 






26 




DnsIcxic 


. 155 






77 


78 


Learning Disabled 


325 






183 ^ 


142 


VisualU Disabled 


430 


83 


266 


24 


57 


PhvsicallN Disabled 


207 






195 * 


12 


TOTALS 


1.143 


83 


266 


505 


*289 



sort. Numbers include both timed and iirt timed administrations. 
ACT reports that dlx)ut 60 percent of all special administrations 
are untimed Special administrations given on campus are included 
onl> if they involved modified test forms, i.e., braille, cassette, or 
large tvpe. ACT is not informed of other special arrangements for 
on-campus testing, e.g , untimed regular-type tests. 

SOURCE. Data provided by Philip Rever of the American College 
Testing Program 

administration of the ACT assessment under timed conditions will 
have an indicator that will say "arranged." 

The numbers of different special administrations of the AGT, both 
timed and untimed, for the 1978-79 testing year are shown in Table 
2-2. 

r 

Other AdmtsswnS'R elated Tests 

Three additional tests spon.sored by the College Board have some 
bearing on college admissions. The Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude 
Test/National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (PSATVNMQT) is 
taken by college-bound high school juniors who wish to compete for 
National Merit Scholarships or to gain familiarity with the SAT. The 
PSAT/NMQT is available in braille and large type; a reader, manual 
translator, or amanuensis is permitted. During the 1979-80 testing 
year, 338 special editions were requested (73 braille and 265 large- 
type). Requests for these special versions have increased over the past 
five years, in contrast with the SAT, for which braille requests have 
decreased and those for large type have remained fairly constant. 
This may be because the SAT is available on cassettes and the PSAT/ 
NMQ'T' is not. 

Advanced Placement Program (APP) examinations may be taken 
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bv high schoul juniois and seniors who wish to get college credit for 
colleg6-level work completed in high school. There are no special 
editions of the 24 APP examinations, but special arrangements ma> 
include extra time or the assistance of a reader or amanuensis. In 
such instances the follow nig statement appears on all copies of the 
grade report. "Candidate han(licai)ped. Exam administered under 
special conditions." Each vear, approxmiatelv 25 handicapped stu- 
dents take the APP. 

The College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) enables nontra- 
ditional students entering college to get credit for college-level skills 
and knowledge acquired outside the classroom. Four of the five CLEP 
general exaininatJons are available in cassette editions with accom- 
panying line figures foi test c|uestions that recjuiie intei pretatioii of 
graphs, charts, and tabular material. All other tests, including the t7 
subject examinations, are provided onl) in regular editions, but the) 
ma\ be admmistered with the assistance of an amanuensis or reader, 
rhe CLEP humanities test, which includes a number of pictures in 
the questions on art historv, is being prepared in a special edition 
for visuallv unpaired test takers, questions that do not fequire visual 
stimulus material are substituted for those that do. Up to twice the 
regular time is permitted for handicapped students. Score repcjrts 
indicate that the examination was administered under nonstandard 
conditions. Approximately 20 handicapped and 93,000 nonhandi- 
capped people take one or more ilLEP examinations annuall). 

Policies of Admissions Officers 

While college admission is widelv viewed as a highlv competitive 
process, with scores on admissions tests playing a crucial role, several 
recent surveys suggest this is not the case. In fact, most colleges and 
universities are not highly selective. A survey based on the responses 
from about 200,000 freshmen who entered 362 institutions of higher 
education in the fall of 1979 found that more than 75 percent were 
accepted by either their first or second choice (Cooperative Institu- 
tional Research Prcjgram of the University of California, Los Angeles 
and the American Council on Education 1980). 

A national suivey of undergraduate admissions policies (sponsored 
jointly by the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers (AACRAO) and the College Boi^rd (AACRAO- 
Cvollege Board 1980]) found the median percentage of applicants 
accepted by both private and public four-year institutions for 1978 
to be more than 80 percent. For two-year colleges the median 
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acceptance rale wds more than 90 percent. Since there is good reason 
to suspect thai the schools that responded to the questionnaire (about 
63 percen^ pf the public and 57 percent of the private schools) ma> 
constitute a sample biased in the direciion of more selective institu- 
tions, the 80 percent acceptance rate for the four-year colleges and 
universities may well be an underestimate. 

On the basis of their replies to the survey, each institution was 
categorized as nonselecuve (accepts all applicants who meet certain 
minimal requirements) or selective (accepts only a limited number of 
applicants.). Data for the 255 selective four-year public institutions 
show ihat 23 percent accepted more than 90 percent of their applicants 
for the 1978-7j) school'year, 24 percent accepted 81 to 90 percent, 
and 23 percent accepted 71 to 80 percent, only 1 1 percent accepted 
fewer than 50 percent (AACRAOCoUege Board 1980). 

These figures give a misleading picture, in one sense, because they 
do not c onsider self selection bv applicants. That is, a distinguished 
institution niay accept a large percentage of its applicants because 
only outstanding students choose to apply. A study by Venti and 
Wise (1980) supports this interpretation. *They conclude that, while 
SAT scores may greatly affect admissions decisions, particularly in 
highly selective schools, their effect on the decisions of applicants is 
much stronger. Nevertheless, the overall impression is one of increas- 
ing accessibility. It is estimated that about a third of U.S. institutions 
of higher education have essentially an "open door" policy (Skager 
1982). 

The majority of public ahd^priv ate instiiutions in the AACRAO- 
College Board study (1980) report that high school grades are 
considered more important -as admissions criterja than test scores, 
although test scores rank a close second. Other types of credentials 
commonly required for some or all appficants include personal 
interviews (required by 42 percent of the public and 54 percent of 
the private four--ye<nr institutions) and letters of recommendation 
(required bv 33 percent of the public and 82 percent of the private 
four-year institutions). Judgments about such personal qualities as 
motivation and moral character were considered important, as was^ 
evidence of special skills, work experience, community involvement, 
and leadership qualities. Venti and Wise (1980) also' conclude that 
test scores do not appear to be the major constraint on the college 
opportunities of high school graduates. 

Most schools apparendy weigh admission test scores in reaching aji 
overall judgment regarding admissibility but do not set a cutoff score. 
Fewer than .half of the four-year institutions 'participaiing in the 
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AAC^RAO-College Board stud) had minimum SAT or ACT scores 
below which *'dn applicant is generall) not considered for admission". 
38 percent of public and 42 percent of private institutions using the 
SAT, 29 percent and 30 percent, respectivel), for those using the 
ACT. When a cutoff score is used, it is surprisingly low. Average 
cutoff scores for the total SA'V were about 750 (of a possible 1,600) 
for public and private institutions. For schools using the ACT. the 
mean minmium composue scores were 16.2 and 16.4 (of a possible 
36) for public and private institutions, respectively. 

The (nerall picture for admissions at the undergraduate? level is 
(>!ie (^f consideiablq flexibility in the use of test scores along with 
othci information (Skager 1982). Most institutions admit the majority 
of their aj/plKaius, and most applicants are admitted to the -college 
or universitv of their ch(;ice. With the anticipated detline in the 
college-age population and increased concerns for affirm^ative actK^n, 
undcigiaduatc admissicms seem likelv to become even more open 
and less selective in the future. 

Handicapped Students in Coiiege 

Compared with theii numbeis in the college-age population, handi- 
capped people are underrepresented in college. A 1976 surve) by 
the National Center for Education Statistics (U.S. Department of 
Edi|cation 1980.38) found that among the college-age populatic^n (18 
to 25 )cars*of age) onl) 29 percent of handicapped people were 
enrolled in school compared with 36 percent f(^r the ccj|lege-age 
population as a whole. In addition, a much higher percentage of 
handicapped than nonhandicapped students attend tw(j-)ear (as 
opposed to four-vear) institutions, while 36 percent of all students 
enrolled in colleges and universities *jn 1978 attended two-)ear 
institutions, 50 percent of the mobilitv-impaii~ed and almc^st 57 percent 
of the acoustically impaired students attended tw(j-)ear institutions 
(L\S. Department of Kducation 1980:38). 

lo what extent is the imderrcpresenta^on of handicapped people 
in college a result of selective admissions? Unfortunately, there is 
little mforniation about admissions policies for handicapped students, 
rhe onlv relevant (juestion on the AACRAO-College Board surve) 
had to do with exceptions to tl)e formal admissions requirements 
macie bv, -selective institutions: 39 percent of the public four->ear, 30 
percent of the private four-vear, and 25 percent of the private two- 
year institutions said that exceptions could be made for "physicall) 
handicapped students." ' >ii 
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According to James Dunning, director of admissions at the Uni- 
versity of California, Irvine, admissions officers in most colleges make 
every effort not to discriminate against handicapped applicants/ He 
believes that scores resulting from a nonstandard administration are 
treated as if they were regular scores, unless they are to the student's 
obvious detriment. When those scores are low, applicants' records 
are reviewed further in an attempt to assess accurately their abilities; 
if special test administrations are not flagged," Dunning suggested, 
low-scoring handicapped applicants ma) be unwittingi) denied ad- 
mission. 



ADMISSION TO PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS 
Policies of Test Makers 

The Graduate Record Examination 

The test most frequently required for admission to graduate school 
programs, the Graduate Record Examination (GRE), is published by 
the Graduate Record Examinations Board and administered by the 
Educational Testing Service. It includes an aptitude test composed 
of three subtests (verbal, quantitative, and analytical reasoning), and 
advanced tests in 20 fields. 

An asterisk next to the test date on a handicapped applicant's score 
report directs attention to a footnote saying "special testing condition, 
see enclosed memo." The memorandum describes the special con- 
ditions under which the test was taken, urges cautious use of the 
scores, and recommends that other indicators of achievement be 
emphasized. The Educational Testing Service notes in its information 
bulletin for applicants that "our intent is to remind the graduate 
schools that each handicapped student should be considered individ- 
ually, in liglit of the particular disability involved and the student's 
academic record." 

Overall figures for the administration of the GRE aptitude test 
show a downward trend over the past 5 years, from 300,000 tests in 
1975-76 to 275,000 in 1978-79. About 400 handicapped applicants 
take the GRE aptitude test each year under special conditions; an 
additional 100 take one of the advanced tests only. Of the 409 special 



♦Dunning spoke at the upen meeting of the panel (see Appcndix*B), representing the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions cJIfficers 
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administrations of the aptitude test in 1978-79, 215 were regular 
type, 113 large type, 39 braille, and 42 cassette. Of the 21[5 handi- 
capped applicants who used the regular-type edition, about 55 percent 
were reported hy test supervisors to have "physical disabilities" and 
45 percent to have "visual problems." Some applicants included under 
"visual problems" may have had learning disabilities, but this was not 
a category used in the supervi^^sor's report form* The mos^ frequent 
accommodation was extra time, readers and amanuenses were seldom 
used. People with visual problems often used special aids, such as the 
Opticon. 



The Miller Analogies Test 

The Miller Analogies Test (MAT), published by the Psychological 
Corporation, is also used for graduate admissions on a national scale — 
sometimes along with the GRE and sometimes in its place. The test 
consists of a series of problems stated in the form of analogies, mostly 
verbal. Each analogy has four part3, or terms, three of which are 
given with the remaining term to be selected from four choices. Many 
of the terms are quite esoteric, so the test requires an extensive 
vocabulary. 

About 80,000 people take the MAT each year; some 20 to 30 of 
these use braille editions, while 35 to 45 nise large-type editions. 
Presumably almost all of these special administrations took extra time, 
but the Psychological Corporation does not record that information. 
It also does not keep count of the number of handicapped individuals 
who take the test with a reader or amanuensis or under standard 
conditions. The Psychological Corporation mdicates a nonstandard 
administrauon when reporting scores for all accommodations, and 
they enclose a cautionary statement concerning interpretation. 

The Medical (College Admission Test ' 

Applicants to all but two of the 126 U.S. medical schools are required 
to take the Medical College Admission Test (MCAT), which is 
developed by the American Institute for Research under the spon- 
sorship of the Association of American Medical Colleges and is 
administered by the American College Testing Program. The test, 
which replaced an olderversion in 1 977, assesses (a) science knowledge 
in biology, chemistry, and physics, (b) the ability to ^olve problems 
in these three science fields, (c) reading skills, and (d) quantitative 
skills. 
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Handicapped applicafith are informed, in the M CAT Announcement. 
that they must submit a letter from a physician documenting their 
handicappmg condition and the need for special arrangements. There 
are no modified editions of the MCAT, but the assistance of a reader 
or an amanuensis is allov\ed, as is extended time if requested — up to 
,two days compared v\ith the regular one da> {6V2 hours actual test 
time). If anv of the;se arrangements is used, the test report is marked 
by an asterisk. The asterisk could signify temporar> disability, such 
as a broken arm: but since applicaii^ are almost al\va>s intervi^ed 
before being accepted, v\hether ofnot score reports reveal one's 
handicap is usually irrelevaj;u. 

Approximately 54,000 administrations of' the iMCA I* are given 
y early , about a third of them are repeat testings. The av erage applicant 
takes the test twice, and manv take it three to five times. Of the 
2(),00() applicants who tooLlhe MCAT in the fall of 1979, only about 
10 ic(|uested special accommodations. According to ACT, which 
administers the MCAT, about half of those requesting special accom- 
rtiodatKins are dvsjexic individuals who ask for extended time. The 
rest typically have lovi^ision or a temporary disability.'^ 

The Laxo School Admmion Test 

All of the 168 law schools approved by the American Bar Association 
require the Law School Admission Test (LSAT), which is developed, 
administered, and scored by the Educational Testing Service under 
the authority of tfie Law School Admission Council. The test yields 
a single score reflecting the ability to understand and draw inferences 
from re<iding and to reason logically about both v erbal and quantitatii^e 
problems. There is also a separate section, with a separate ^ore, on 
writing ability. 

During the 1978-79 testing year, 1 15,284 applicants took the LSAT; 
about oneHhird of them were repeat testings. Most law 'schools require 
that applications be subijiitted through the Law School Data Assembly 
^^pice, which provides each school with a summar> of the applicant's 
academic work, copies o.f college transcripts, LSAT scores, and a 
numerical index— based on undergraduate grade-point average and 
the LSA I score— that predicts first-year law grades for each applicant. 

The only modifictition in test format is a large-type edition with 
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Mrge-lvpe answer sheets- A handicapped person rnii\ takt^ tlje regular 
eolition of the LSAT with the assistance ol an amanuensis or in a 
separate testing rourn. Neither readers nor excIa test time is permitted, 
although aclchtiorial rest time between sections is allowed. lirarlle^d ' 
cassejte versions, vrhich had fewer c|uestions than th3 r egular -LSA T , 
anpKvvere uniimed, were discontinued i<i\Jl)76. The decision to drop 
tmerii was made bv the L'iiw School Admission Cioivwcil. which believed 
tlVai th£L modilied tests ccnild not be validated and were not in 
coniplianceywith the. Section 501 regulatiojis. At the same' time, a. 
Lirge-tvpe e\lni<^riol the regulai LSAT to be administered with 
staiidarxl tim£^limits was mnde available. . 

The Law S(Whl Admissntn lUiUelni points out i hat the options available 
lor testing handicapped people are limited and suggests that appli- 
cants whose handi(ap makes it impossible to take the test with the 
options olleied shojuld so notilv the law schools to vv-hich they are 
applying Schools rnav want applicants to take the large-tvpe version 
or thev rnav warve the test. Even if a^sclpol waives the test, it mav ^ 
warn applicants to submit data through the Law School D«Ua Assembly * 
Service. I he Law School Admission (Council recommends that law 
St hooLs consider hanclKapped students individually in deciding whetJier 
to re(juire them to take the l.SA I and in making acLiiissions decisions. . 

For appiicmts who take the large-type LSA'I \ich veal— thefe T 
have been 20 or fewer m recent vears — the scores reported to the 
law schools are accornpanred bv a note stating that This candidate 
took the Large Print edition of the Law School Admission I est under . 
conditions !or the visually ^handle apped." A letter given to the ' 
applu ant to for ward to the sc hool desc iibes the conditions of testing, 

notes that the score earned should be viev\ed\is lepresenting tl^e ^ 

"lower limits" of abilitv as measured l)v the LSA I . and suggests th«it 
the student's s( ho^)l reccjrd and personal recomniendations be giverr 
greater weight. Scores from applicanV^w ho re(juire an amanuensis 
or separate iestin|5 room are not flaggc^l in anv wav 

The (iKihuate M am^e me ni A dm i ss ion Tes] 

rhe^C^raduate Management Admission lest ((iMA'I ) is developed 
and administered bv the I',duc<itional I esting Service according to ^^My\ 
policies set ^^by the Ciraduate Admissions Council, an organization 
composed of 3>graduate sc hools yf nranagenient, all of which recjui^e 
the (/MAI I he test is also recjuired by some 500 schools or 
departments in the fields of business administration, accounting, 
public administration, and public health. Approximatelv 100,000 tests 
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were administered in 1978-79 (about 207,000 is the eslimaie for 1979- 
80). Use of the GMAT has increased steadily in the past 5 years as 
applicants \\ho might earlier have selected other l>pes of graduate 
or professional training have shifted to business and management 
fields. 

Editions of the GMAT in braille, large type, and on cassette first 
became available in 1979-80. The assistance of an amanuensis or a 
reader is permitted, as* is up to six hours of extra time. The score 
results for handicapped examinees incTude a i^^emorandum describing 
the nature ^f the test conditions and the fcVt that nofhis are not 
available for mterpreting the scores.* ^ 

During the 1979-80 testing year, 74 special adrtiinistrations of the 
GiMA T were given: 33 were large-t>pe, 7 were cassette, and 3 were 
braille versions, 26 applicants took the regular test with extra time, 
and 5 took the regular test within the standard time limits but required 

a separate room or special seating. ^ ^ 

i 

Policies of Admissions Officers * 

It IS difficult to determine thd proportion of graduate school applicants 
who are required to take the GRE, because requireme^its for graduate 
admission often vary from department to department, even withiiK 
the same university. A large graduate institution might incorporate 
30 different schools and departments, each vvith its own admissions 
requirements. However, among the larges^t and most prestigious 
graduate institutions (members of the Association of Graduate S^nc>ols), 
the GRE is likely to be re<]uired for some or all applicants' for a 
majority of programs (Skager 1982). 

Decisions about acceptance to graduate school usually are made by 
a faculty committee of the department or program involved. Con- 
sequently, It is difficult to obtain a definitive picture of how important 
test stovc\ are in the piocess. The only national stud^y5idr!ff^se of 
the GRE in graduate admissions (Burns 1970) indicates that scores 
are weighed along with other data, and that cutoff,.scores — below 
which applicants are automatically rejected — are selcfom used. 

Admission to medical school is extremely competitive^ For example, 
most of the 48 private medical schools in this country admitted less 
than 10 percent of their applicants in 1977-78 (Gordon 1979). And 
medical school applicants are a highly self-selected group: for ex- 
ample, the mean undergraduate grade-point average of those apply- 
ing to medical school in 1978«<|P was 3.3 (Thqnx^-Forgues and 
Erdmann 1980). ^ 
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Almost all L'.S. medical sclxjoU iiuer\iew prospective students, so 
admission is essentialK a two-stage process. Undergraduate grades, 
MCA r scores, letters of recommendation, background information, 
and slate residency (m the case of many public institutions) are 
considered in deter rnimiig who wiW be intet viewed. (Medical schools^ 
t\picallv mlerview dlxnn 2.3 times the number of applicants who 
evenluallv receive offers ol admission.) Final decisions regarding 
admission presumably are based (Hi impiessions gained during the 
interview of the applicant's personal qualities as well as on further 
exploration (jf academic backgrcnuid and relevant experience 

I'he Special .Advisorv Panef cm Technical Standards for Medical 
Sch(Mj| Admission appc^mtecl l)\ the .AssciciatKjn of American Medical 
C(jlleges prepared a set of guidelines for medical ccjileges specif*ving 
the technical (ncmacademic) standards for applicants seeking the 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) degree (Cooper 1979). These standards, 
which physicians shcjuld meet to ensure good patient care, include 
adecjuale scjmatic sensation, vision, hearing, speech, equilibrium, 
extcrcKeptive sense (tcmch, pain, temperature), proprioceptive sense 
(positicm, pressijre, movement J, and motor func^tion. The advisory 
panel stressed that the M.D. degree is a broad, undifferentiated 
degree, and that medical students should be potentially capable of 
performing ari\ of the tasks recjuired (>(^ a physician. I'hus, they 
argued, it is ricU acceptable to admit a blind student, for example, (jn 
the grounds thai he or she plans to beccjrriie a psychiatrist and 
therefore will not be recjuired to perform many of the physician's 
tasks that deperid primarily on vision. * / 

I he guidelines are onlv i eccjinmeiidations, and they are probably 
iiKjre ( CMiservative tlian the policies cjf scjme medical schools. In view 
of the fact that theic are scj many more qualihed applicants than 
available places m medical sch(joLs,,h(jwevei, it seems unlikely that 
anv but the must exLCpticnial handic apped student wcjulcl l)e admitted 
icj medical sch(j(j| I he Asscjciaticjn (jf American Medical Ccjileges has 
ncj clata c^n tIiemuTi[)er (>f handicapped applicants admitted tcj medical 
school, the M^fwj^ailable information relates to a fgjv handicapped 
individuals who liave graduated from medical school. 

With guidelines as explicit as those from the special advisory panel 
and witli the demand fcjr admission to medical schools far exceeding 
the number places available, it is reasonable to conclude that while 
the MC^.A I IS undcjul^tedly an o[)stacle for some handicapped people, 
it proba[)ly dc^es ncjt constitute the major barrier to medical school 
admission. 

While law schcjol admissions generally arc not as competitive as 
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medical school admissions, there are ^ill man) more academicall) 
qualified law school applicants than ean be admitted. Compared to 
graduate and medical schools, law schools have a more mechanical 
admission process. Few law schools interview applicants, and the 
quantitative index provided bv the Law Schocjl Data Assembl) Service 
(based on S^dergraduate grade-point average and LSAT score) is 
used as a scn&sjiing device. There is some indication that test scores 
are weighted mure heavilv than grade-point average in determining 
/<he index (Schrader 1976), . 

1 he Law Sch(;ul Admission Council recommends that law suiools 
waive the LSAT for certain handicapped applicants, but there are 
no data showing h(nv nianv do so. Because LSAT -scores are not 
flagged, those handicapped applicants wh(; receive low scores could 
be rejected automaticall) unless the law schooKs attention is drawn 
to the other evidence of ability. 

PREDICTIVE VALIDITY OF POSTSECONDARY ADMISSIONS 
TESTS ^ 

The primary purpose (;f college admissions tests is to identify 
applicants wh(j will succeed academicall). It is presumed tliat appli- 
cants with high test sc(;res vvill earn higher grades and be mcjre likel) 
to graduate than those with low test scoies? In this section we describe 
the available evidence on this issue, the validit) (jf admissicjii test^ U)T 
the general population and for handicapped applicants. 

College Admissions Tests 

In a sample (jf 310 valid it\ studies (jf the SAT, the median correlati(jn 
between scores on tlie verbal sectKjn of the test and freshman grades 
v\as ab(;ut .38 and that for the mathematical secticjn wdfs dboui .34 
(arialvsis by Linn 1982 based on data irom Schrader 1971). The ACH 
c(;mp(jsite scored have a C(jrrelation <if ab(jut .38 with freshman 
grades, multiple correlalKjns of the f(jui ACT subtest scores with 
freshman grade-point averages are about .50 (American Cc^llege 
Testing Program 1973). 

C>orrelati(jns m this range alhjw f(jr c(jnsiderableerr(jr in predicticjn. 
F(;r example, with a correlation of .50, under ideal circumstances 
onh 41 percent of those in the t(jp titi^of the distribution of test 
sc(;res will be expected to be in the top fifth in terms of grade-point 
average (Linn 1982). I hiis, pe(jple with the same scores on ccjllege 
admissi(;ns tests are iikelv to have wide variability in their grade-point 
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averages. These cur relations, however, to some extent underestimate 
the degree of relationshrp between test scores and college grades 
because the group in college is fairly homogene^||teCollege. students 
genei;allv*are more able than the population at Fafge. If the entire 
college-age population were tested and admitted to college, the 
correlaticnis between test scenes and freshman grades wciuld be higher. 
In addition, as V'enti and Wise (1980) note, test scores affect an 
indi\iduars decisum of whether to applv to c(jllege as well as the 
choice {){ college This further attenuates the ccnrelation betw'een test 
scores and college grades. 

While ACrr and SA I secures do prcnide some basis f(jr predicting 
freshman grades, neither of these tests has Ijeen found to be a better, 
or even as good, a predictor of freshman grade-point averages as 
high school grades or high schcjol rank in class (Schrader 1971, 
American College Testing Program 1973). Nevertheless, a combina- 
trcjn of (est scores and high scho<jl grade-point average does predict 
college grades better than either of those two variables alone. For 
both tfie ACT and the SAT, th$f multiple correlation for high school 
grades plus lest scores is abcjut .59, c(jmpared with .50 for high school 
grades alone. P'urthermore, it can be argued that the scores pro\ide 
an ad)uslnient foi the variability in the cjualit) of education and m 
the meaning of grades from different high schools. 

Although the available data are quite meager, they d(j give sc^me 
indication of ho.w well grades and test scores predict the college 
achievement of handicapped students. The available data come from 
.1 studv of handicapped and rKjnhandicapped students who have 
taken the ACl assessment (Maxey and Leviti! 1980). (The handi- 
capped appluanis are thcjse wh(j took the regular ACT assessment 
on a national test date, rujt th(jse who to(jk modified editions or 
untimed tests ) It should be n(jted, first, that data collected by AC T 
show that handicapped students, (jri the average, have earned lower 
high school grades and earn l(jwer c(jltege grades than riorihandi- 
(apped students (Maxey and Le\it/ 1980); see also I able 2-3. 
(Students are asked lo repcjrt their high school grades when they 
register to take the ACT assessment.) The high school grades for 
these handiiapped students were, on average, 0.21 grade pcjints lower 
than the national riornu In their first year of college, the grades of 
these handicapped students were, on average, 0. 17 grade pointsjower 
than for nonhandicapped students (Maxey and Levrtz 1980). 

For handicapped i>tiidenis in this sample the correlation between 
high school grades and freshman grade-point average is .43; the 
correlation between AC I composite scores and freshman grades is 

\ . ' - ■ \ 
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TABLE 2-3 Mean Self-Reported High School Grades for Students 
Taking the Regular Edition of the ACT> 1976-80 





Mean Grades 




Number. 




Year 


Handicapped 
Students 


\()«han<licapped 
Students 


Handicapped 
Students 


Nonhandicappcd 
Student*; 


1975-76 
1975-77 

1978- 79 

1979- 80 


2 68 
2 SO 
2 74 
2 7i 


2 04 
2 96 
2 95 
2 95 


9.112 

53')' 
717 


62,1 i:v 
bf).362' 
7:i.37() 
80,145' 



dumber is a 10 pert em sample of the identified populations 



sofRd \Iaxev and l-evitz ( 1080) and perstnial <(mimunKaiion. \Ia\ev 1 1981). 



.46. Thus,^for this sample of handicapped students, test scores are a 
slighdy better predictor of college performance than are high school 
grades. For nonhandicapped students in this study, the reverse is 
true, the correlation for high school grades with freshman grades is 
slighdy higher (.46) than the correlation of the ACT composite score 
with freshman grades (.44). For both groups, a combination of the 
ACT composite scores and high school grade-point average predicts 
college grades equally well (.59) (Maxey and Levitz 1980). 

While the above data suggest that ACT scores are a valid predictor 
of college performance for this sample of handicapped students, they 
do not provide any information about the validity of the tests for 
students with different disabilities, or for those with more severe 
disabilities. (The reader should remember that the study included 
only those handicapped students who took the regular ACT assess- 
ment.) In one study conducted in the late 1960s, 41 deaf students at 
the National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID, part of the 
Rochester Technical Institute) were compared with 103 hearing 
' students who enrolled in the program. The mean score on the verbal 
part of the SAT for the deaf students was 291, with a range of 200 
to 4 16. This contrasted with a mean verbal score among their hearing 
peers of 485, with a range of 301 to 727. Thus, the lowest score of 
the hearing students was close to the mean of the scores of the deaf 
students. On the quantitative section of the SAT, the mean score was 
392 for the deaf students and 564 for the hearing students, with 
ranges of 253 to 577 and 343 to 752, respectively. While the 
mathematics scores of the deaf students were substantially higher 
than their verbal scores, they were also low relative to the mathematics 
scores of their hearing peers. The top quantitative score among the 
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deaf students w^is lun myih higher tfiaii the mean Un the hearing 
students. The proportion of deaf students who \\ould have been 
admitted Kj R(jchester Tethnital Institute on the basis of their SAT 
scores would undtnibtediv have been quite lo\\. howevei. SAT stores 
vvere n(jl c(jnsidered m the adrnissKjn ui X'l ID students At the end 
of the third term the deaf s'tudents trailed the heaimg students b\ 
an average u\ less than 0.5 grade pcjint, and the attrition rate of these 
'1ugh-nsk'* students was less than that (jf the heaiiiig students (-Walter 
1970) ' 

I he support received b\ the deaf students at N I ID (tutoring, 
mterpretmg, et(.), which presumal)l\ laised wliat their c(j|lege grades 
w(juld (Uheiwise have been, ma\ fiave gieath reduced the predictive 
p(n\er of the SAT . Nevertheless, these hndings indicate that the SA I 
was not an effective predictor Un the deaf students in this program. 
The LdmaiKHial Testing Service js neanng completion of a stud) (jf 
the validitv of-tfie SA T for deaf and hearing students at (California 
State Universitv at Northridge. Earlv analvses of the data indicate 
that the SA I is a.s g(j(Kl a predictor of college grades for the liearmg- 
impaired as for tfi^ iioiifunditapped students (Jcjnes and Ragcjsta 
1981) (iallaudet College, a college for deaf students, has develcjped 
Its ovvii admissions test batter v, it has been f(jund t<J l>e a much [)etter 
predictor of grade-point average over four vears of ccjllege than the 
SAT (Grcenberg and Greenberg 1971). 

Graduate Ajdmissions Tests 

Tlie c(jrrelations [>etween admissKjns test secures tind academic per- 
formance in graduate; medical, or law schools are generallv l(jwcr 
than those f(jr undergraduate sch(j(jls because the sever ^Iv limited 
vanabilitv in lest sc(jres and grades attenuates the c(jrr claticjn coeffi- 
cients. In general, predic tKjns [>ased (jn academic pel f(jr rnante in 
c(jllege (undergraduate grade-point average) are alxnit as g<i<i<l as 
predictions leased u\\ test s((jres, but tlic combination <jf test secures 
and undergraduate grades is a better predictor than, either al(jne 
(Willingham 1971). 

CONCLUSIONS 

What (an we c(jncludc about the nature of the admissicms process 
f(jr hariduapped people? F(jr tfie general populati(jn there emerges 
a picture of a few highly selective colleges and universities but with 
a majority of colleges and Universities accepttirig a relatively large 
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pruportiun of iheir applicanls. Most college applitanis are admilled 
by the sthuol of iheir hiM or second choice (although perhaps in part 
because students tend to appK to schools where thev are likeh to be 
•admitted). High school grades have been shown to be the single best 
predictor of freshman college grades, with test scores improving the 
prediction rather little. Based on these findings some mav conclude 
that postseioiularv admissions tests are of no consequence for most 
college applicants, including those with handicapping conditions. 
Nevertheless, the panel believes it is unsafe to conclude that tests are 
.unimportant for handicapped college applicants for tlie following 
reasons: 

• Test scores are used in admissions decisions bv manv Schools, 

• 1 ests mav offer an opportunit) for handicapped applicants to 
demonstrate their abilities. 

• lesls mav, in some situations, work to the detriment of some 
handicapped applicants. 

• The right to take appropriate tests has been accorded liandi- 
capped people by, federal regulations. 
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Testing for 
Job Selection 



There arc several points at uhidi testing could ser\e as a barrier to 
the participation of the handicapped in the world of work. For an 
increasing number of occupations^ licensing oi certification proce- 
/ dures are required, and written tests ha\e become a common vehicle 
for measuring competence. Federal, state, and local civil service 
sv stems -relv heavilv on screening through testing. Unions and man- 
algement alike use tests to screen candidates for entrv-levef jobs or 
occupations. Frequ^^nd), handicapped people also encounter tests in 
rehabilitation agencies \>hen thev prepare for jobs. In these situations, 
the use of tests ma) hinder handicapped people from joining tlie 
work force in a cap<icit\ for which their education and training have 
otherwise been adequate and appropriate, or it may facilitate their 
moving into productive roles in American society. 

Prim<irilv because tests have tended JLp screen out blacks, Mispanics, 
and members of cjther niino^itv groups, employment te.sting has been 
under close scrutiny since the mid- 1 960s. One focus of tlie concern 
has been the job-relatedness or validity of the tests. (Sec Chapter 4 
for a discusMon of the relevant legal i.ssues and Chapter 5 for a 
discussion of psychom,ctri( considerations in validation studies.) One 
signific<»nt conscquep^e of the clo.ser scrutiny of employment testing 
has been a tendency to overestimate the historical importance of tests 
in the total hiring process. A second consequence has been the 
unprecedented volume of social resources that have lecently been 
^ invested in employment testing — from test development to litigation. 
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A third consequence has been 4 decline in lest use, particular!) among 
small emplovers, in the \vake of confusion about the precise inter- 
pretation of federal guidelines on employee selection procedures. 

The panel has obtained information from public and private sector 
employers, rehabilitation agencies, and licensing and certification 
officials regarding the degree to which handicapped individuals 
encounter tests ih employment settings. We have learned that there 
is sparse information ab(^ut eijiployment testing in the private sector, 
e*en for the general population. This lack (;f information is of concern 
because the private sector is a much larger, more amorphous part of 
the \v0ri4 of work than the public sector. In this chapter we present 
a synthesis (;f the informati(jn we (obtained, but \Ne caution against 
overgeneraliiation based on these data, particularly th(;se regarding 
the ppvate sector, in which the enormous number and diversity of 
employment settings limit inference from one case to another. 
Wf^never possible we compare employment testing procedures for 
h^'dicapped people with those for the general population. Following 
the descriptions of testing in the various employment settings, we 
discuss issues that are common to those settings relating to hiring or 
promotion practices that may tend' to limit the occupational oppor- 
tunities of handicapped people. Finally, we give a brief sketch of the 
practices and policies of a few other nations trying to improve the 
status of people with handicapping conditions. 

THE PUBLIC SECTOR 

Employment Testing at the Federal Level 

The public sector, which includes federal (including the military), 
state, and local government agencies, is the locus of the most 
comprehensive and systematic testing programs for selection and 
placement in employ meni. At tj}je. federal level, the Office of Personnel 
Management (OPM, formerly the Civil Service Commission) has in 
recent years administered hundreds of thousands of examinations 
yearly for clerical and entry-level professional positions in the federal 
government. Most of the exams are intended to predict how a 
.( andidate without much experience will perfijrm in a job that rec]uires 
no special tiaining. Although OPM's Pi (jfessional and Administrative 
Career Examination (PACE) has been supported by ongoing test 
development and validation, including considerable work on modi- 
fications ioi handicapped examinees, it is being phased (Hit in favor 
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of test.s or other selection devices developed for each of the 1 18 jobs 
formerly covered by the PACE.' 

The Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and the Vietnam Era Veterans* 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1974 require ever) federal agenc) to 
facilitate hiring, placement, and advancement of handicapped people. 
However, interest in the special pioblems associated with the testing 
of handicapped (andidates for civil service positions dates back to 
the I95()s. Some of the most consti uctive steps toward solving the 
psvchoiTietric problems associated with the testing of handicapped 
people have been undertaken bv research divisions of QPM and its 
predecessor, 

Recentiv the emphasis in the federal government has been on 
alternate routes (i.e., not tests) to careers with the federal government. 
Manv mid-level and senior positions are open to all applicants through 
what IS termed the "excepted service." No civil service rating is 
re(|uire(l foi tliese openings, candidates are evaluated on the basis of 
education, training, and experience. OPM's Office of Selective Place- 
ment Programs also administers two entrv-Ievel programs that are 
particularlv relevant to bandit a|)pe(l job seekers. Through the Sched- 
ule A appointments piogram, applicants mav arrange for special 
procedure> oi accommodations in hiring recjuirements, including 
exemption from tests. Schedule B appointments provide similar 
arrangements specificallv foi the "mentallv restored/' people who 
have received psvcliiatric treatment. 

In addition to tlie variations on the traditional competitive testing 
method of entrv into the civil service, the federal government has 
also instituted tempoiarv oi tiial work periods. Upon successful 
completion of 700 hours on a full- or part-time job, the candidate 
becomes a regulai government enipIo)ee. Anothei entr) route to tlie 
federal civil service, instituted in 1971, is the counselor certihcation 
technicjue Under this ai rangenient, a report from a reha[)ilitation 
counseloi who has inspected tlie woiksite, job rec|Uirements^, and 
client's c|ualifications (an [)e substituted foi passing an examination 
(Schein et al. 1980). 

In 1977, 6.83 percent of the federal woik force reported having a 
handicapping condition, the figure for 1978 was 6.74 percent (U.S. 
Offue of Personnel Management 1980). The percentage of handi- 



I his(li<irige IS the result ut at onsen t dctrcc betivccn OPM <in<i a number oi plaintiffs 
v\h(> tiairijcd Kst vsas tlist rinimaior v hctause of its a(l\erse inipad on blacks and 
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capped employees who said the> were severely disabled rose b> about 
5 percent between December 1977 and December 1978. The OPM 
report also notes marked change in the distribution of handicapped 
employees a( ross the government salary levels. Based on these figiires, 
OPM's report concludes that attitudinal and procedural barriers to 
employment and advancement of the handicapped in federal gov- 
ernment are diminishmg. Unfoi tunately , it is not possible to determine 
from this leport the means by which disabled individuals entered 
federal service and whether tests were used in the selection process. 

Employment Testing at the State Level 

vState guverhments also rely heavih on tests to maintain their legis- 
latively mandated merit systems of hiring. A survey conducted jointly 
.by the Office of Personnel Management and the Council of State 
Governments (1979) indicated that more than three-fourths of the 
states used written tests as part of the selc(iit)n process for clerical, 
professional, and lechnKal Jobs, while more than one-half tested 
applicants foi blue-tollar and management/administrative positions. 
State and local governments diffei from the federal government, 
however, in that they typically do not maintain research departments 
foi test development and validation but rather rely on research done 
bv others, usually in industrial or academic settings (see below). 

A 1971 survev of hiring practices for handicapped job applicants 
in all 50 states showed great variety (see Table 3-1). A total of*44 
Slates provided special testing arrangements "for handicapped can- 
didates, leinpoiaiv and special appointment categories parallel 
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Schedule A and B ap[)()mtnienis arj^ the TOO-hour trial work period 
instituted b\ the federal government. 

Stale eniplovment services have turned to the United States Lm- 
plovnieni Service (I'SES) of the U.S. Department of Labor for help 
in developing and validating tests used in vocational counseling and 
in the selection of applicants foi s[)e( ihc johs. For example, USES 
research lias deiiKHisti tited that l)v using the six subtests of the 
(^eneiiil .Aptitude lest Batteiv 1(tA I B) plus an as vet unvalidatecl 
lest called tlie \(Hiieading Measure of (ieneral Ability, counselors 
and [)eis(HineI staft aie provided v\ith an adecjuate assessment of a 
deaf (X'lscMi's afJtitudes Il(n\evei, useis of this combination of testv 
are cautunicd tluit seines llius (^Inained (annol.l)e c(Hn[)are(l vsith the 
norms established i>x\ iKHiliaiidK a[)[)e(l t.ikers (^f the (iA I B. For 
anoilier example, I'SLS leseaicli into the applicabilitv of the (iA I B 
for mentallv letaided [people indicates that the batterv is appropi late 
for those individuals termed "s[ov\ learners" or borderline mentallv 
retarded [)ut not for l)Imd peo[)le. ' ' 

I lie lest of this section is devoted to more detailed information on 
[)r(igKinis iui assessing handie a[)[)e(l em[)Io\ees in several states. We 
do not cl«um that these exam[)Ies constitute a representative sample 
of slate pi adue, but we do feel that they rndrcate the variety of 
ies[i(inses to feder.il legisLitiori (orueriiiiig h*nidicapped people. 

Xevx York State has long had a civil service law that prohibits 
dis( r iimriatKHi ag«iirist the disabled in anv [)art of the (ivil servue 
testing oi em[)Iovment [Jiocess.- I his lavv spedfically refers to the 
light (jf a handi( a[)[)e(l [)ersori to extici tune and the servues of an 
amanuensis in taking tests, and additional .iccominodations aie (jf- 
feied to liiUidu a[j[)e(l exaniinees. L ritil li^77, the section of the law 
that tried to [)iote(t the disabled was inter[)reted to mean that a 
handicafjfK'd [jeisori could not be certified bv an officer with, liii ing 
authontv until the (>(mimissiori for the Blind and \'isu<illv Ibmdi' 
1 a[)[K (I oi theOfficcof \'u( «itioiial Relhibilitation had confii med th<it 
the job m (juestiou w.is an a[)[)ro[ji i.iJe setting U>T that [)ers(Mi. 1 his 
[)rocedure was viewed as a [)rotectiori for the handica[)[)ed [)eison 
against a[)[Jointrrient to ti "no-wm" situation. In [)ra(ti(e, h(jwever. it 
\\as f tetjut titU so nnie-( orisuming tlitit job o[)emngs were filled bef(He 
the (C'ltifKation process (ould be (orri[)leted N(Av, job (andidates 



IiifotniatKMi <il>out \( u \ntk Siat< is f^is((l on <i (Ktsotiai coniinuiiKaUoii trotn 
boiialfl Movl. tootilinalor ot oial U \( u \ t^i k State Dcfiattnu nt of (.ivil St ivkc 
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who identifv ihemselves as handicapped are notified of the a\ailability 
of rehabilitation services at'the time the) receive their test results and 
are certified for empIo)ment in the same manner as all other 

^ candidates. If a personnel officer believes a handicapped applicant 
can perform a given job, he or she refers the person to a health 

' services ph)sician, who investigates the situation and either supports 
the agenc/s assertion or recommends accommodations in the job. In 

V. most cases, the agency first attempts to make the neededmodifications, 
viewing the referral as a last resort. 

The state of Mjchigan has instituted a six-month trial appointment 
program for handicapped people who would be at a competitive 
disadvantage in the regular civil service examination process. This 
trial period takes the place of the regular examination for a position 
and serves as the probationary period required of all employees. In 
order for applicaiits to qualif)^ for this program, they must be certified 
as meeting guidelines of the* Michigan Bureau of Rehabilitation, the 
state Commission for the Blind, or the Veterans Administration. 
Following certification, the applicantjs name, with a "handicapped" 
designation, is placed at the top of the employment list that is 
circulated to state agencies. This process, however, by no means 
guarantees>i»disa^d person a six-month trial appointment, nor doe* 
it mean that no testing is involved. The rehabilitation services 
counselor must determine that the candidate is able to perform a job 
adequately (often through testing) and must keep apprised of current 
state job openings that are appropriate or could be< reasonably 
restructured to accommodate a particular handicap. [Fhc brochure 
publicizing the program notes that a handicapped person may also 
enter the civil service through the regular examij^ation process with 
assistance provided at exam centers. 

In California, handicapped people who w ish to take the examination 
for civil» service job openings are given the^ options for testing 

. accommodations that have become available in most large testing 
^programs. Civil service classifications have been developed for the 
readers and interpreters *^ho provide necessary support services to 
visually, hearing-, and speech-impaired applicants and employees 



EMPLOYMENT TESTING IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

According to a joint 1975 survey by Prentice-Hall, Inc., and the 
American Society for Personnel Administration (the P-H survey, 
Prentice-TJall.Inc. 1975), the single most important variable governing 
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the use of tests for eniplovcc "selection or promotion m tlie private 
sector is the size of the busmess^establishinent. Firms uith mcjre than 
1,000 employees tend to reK on testing pR)grams to a greater extent 
than smaller hims. The si/e of a Inisiness also af/ects the source of 
tests It uses. Small firtns, particulailv those uitli fewer than 500 
employees, tend not to use tests, and when thev do, the\ either 
develop their (mn tests a( cot ding U> ( oininonsense rules or l)U\ tests 
from commercral pul)lisliers. Almost half of medium and large 
businesses relv exclusi\el\ on tests pur c hase(^ from (uitside pul)lishers. 
The most popular approach m the largest companies (tliove ^\ltll 
more than 23,001) empUnees) is a testing-program that conil)iries iri- 
house and pul)lislie(l tests ' ^ 

The blip of a firhi affects the prevalence of validation studies. In 
the P-H suTvev, onlv 17 percent of busmesses with fewer than 100 
employees liad validated the tests thev' used. I lie p*t(Jportiori increased 
to 40. percent for companies with 5,000 to 9,999 employees and to 
67 percent f(H* firms with more than»25,600 employees. Most firms 
had spent less lliari $5^.000 on validation studres, althougli a few cited 
expenditures of more tlian'S20, 000. 

rhe P-H survey data indicate- tlrat tests are more widely used ui 
rKjnmanufac tunrig ljusinesses, such as pul>lic utilities, l)anks, insurance 
companies, retail sales, and coriimunications, than l)y manufacturers. 
A survey of testing practices, wlijcli was conducted l>v the Bureau of 
National Affairs in 1970. revealed tliat, of tlie (oriipariies tliat use 
tests, iiKjre than Hi) percent use them for*otfice p(jsiti(jris, w liile onlv 
20 penent I'lse tlierri for production jobs, and* LO per(erit for safes 
and service jol>s (Miner 1976). 

C^onductmg an a(le(|uate survey of private sectcjr employment 
practices witli regard io handicapped pe<jple w<juld l>e an enormous 
undertaking, (me far l)eyond the s(Ope of tlie panel's mandate. In 
order to foi m stmie impression of how business ( (jmrruimtv selec ts 
handuapped employees, the panel (oritac ted severaliarge (orripanies 
who reportedly hue substantial number s (jf liaridi( ap^>e(l pe(jpU\ In 
general, as rioted above, the amount of paper-arid-pericil testing for 
all job candulates, handicapped and noriharidicapped, varies j^rtfitlv 
from rtne (ompariv or (orporatiori t(^ another and from one tvp'e (jf 
()((Upanon to another It appear j, however, that tests are frecjuentlv 
waived for handicapped applicants. 

I he major barrier to ( orriparable employment testing (jf handi- 
capped people ( ited by several large corporations is the fa( t that rrujst 
of the tests they use are speeded. If extra time is allowed, the meaning 
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of resuilb (obtained under lUMistandard conditions is unknown. One 
large corporation makes acconmipd^itions, such as an amanuensis, 
braille versions of tests, and extra time, but informs candidates that 
secures obtained within the time limits \si\l be considered as well as the 
total achieved m the extended tune. Another large company waives 
tests if a standard administration is not possible^ 

Differential validatitMi research on testing (;f handicapped people 
is virtually n(Mie\istent in the private sect(;r and is considered un- 
feasible because (;f the small numbers (;f handicapped empknees m 
similar jobs. Such sHJ^^es \v(Hild require that a number (;f pe(;ple \^ 
with a similar handicapping condition take the same form of an 
employ nient test and be placed in highly similar j(;bs at appr<;xmiately 
the sarne time. Consequently, rig(;rous predictive validatiim studies 
seem rarelv if ev'er possible for (;nly (me employer, alt^ernatives might 
include niultijurisdictit^rtal validaticm studies and a longitudinal case- 
sttidy approach. In either case, better records (m the employ nient>t.of 
handicapped people would be needed. 



TEST USE IN REHABILITATION AGENCIES 

Both state and private vocational rchabilitatu;n agencies frequently 
play major rifles in helping handicapped pei^ple receive training and 
j^i jobs. Such agencies act as intermediaries between disabled appli- 
cants and pote/rtmkmiployers, whether in the pul;lic or pi ivate sect(jr 
As we have seen,. the federal and si>n\e state civil service systems have 
established programs whereby cei tificati(Mi by a rehalMlitatKMi coun- 
selor may be su[)stituted for civil service examinatiinis. S(jrne private^ 
sector employers have similar arrangements wrth y(Kati(Mial lehabiU 
itation services. In a (juestionnaire distributed l(; recipients <^f^ne 
Employer of the Year Award, which is presented by th'e President's 
C>(,mimittee on Ernplov r\ient of the Handicapped, lespcnidents indi- 
cated that their rnost(omrnon sources for rec r uitrnent (^f han(li( apped 
fJeople were vocational i ehal^ilitation agencies and stale einphjyiiient 
offices (President's (>ornmittee or'i Employment (^f the Handicapped, 
no date). • * * . 

Alt hrt High the rehabilitation system often spares a client the expe- 
iierue (^f (oriipetitiye test taking foi )ol>s that is requiied oi iKMihan- 
dicapped applicants, tests of various kinds frequently play a large 
role in the assessmtfnt procedures used In these agencies U) ceitily a 
drsahred pers(ni. Some rehabilitation pr(jfessionals point t(^ a diffei- 
erue beiweeri then use (jf tests and that of an employer, they view 
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tests tn the lehaljiIitatuMi selling as ((Muenlraling on 'afnlilics, assets, 
potentials and strengths, \sUdt the person can, rather than can't do" 
{Barron 1980). Rehabilitation testing also f(jcuses (jn discovering are<is 
of weakness and on prcniding the necessarv training t(j strengthen a 
person s general ernplovment potential 

Norms are a\ailal)le on onI\ some' of the tests used l)\ relia[)iIitation 
agencies I lie tests are used toj^orrii i ounseloi s as well as placement 
officers. f)iit rareh is tlieie an interest m comparing test scores for 
handicapped and nonlianchcapped people, as tliere is in college 
admissions 

Rehaljilitation agencies ha\e conducted much research and de\el- 
opmerVt un assessment procedures Relial)ihtation services have long 
been developing and using tlie "work samf)Ie," a performance test in 
VNhich a persort pettoims tasks similar to tliose recjuired (m a jolj. 
People v\[io experience difficultv v\itli VNritten tests often possess tlie 
aptitude and aljilitv to perform actual tasks VNith great skill. Vwo such 
svstems are 1 OVVKR (1 esting. Orientation, and Work F.valuaticjn in 
Rehal-Jilitation) and Mic ro-TOVVER, l)oth of VNhich are used l)v 
rehafjilitation agencies tliiougliout tlie countrv U) screen clients for 
training ancf plaienient in (lerical, factorv, fo(jd service, paraprofes- 
sKjnal health service, and similar positions. I'he I'OVVLR svsteni, 
developed in the IWih bv the international (.enter f(jr the Disabled 
(I(>1)). IS an iridrviduali/ed test consisting of 94 v\(jrk samples that 
takes \ to .7 v\eeks to complete (Rosenberg 1977). \f(jre receritlv. \CD 
drCeloped Mu ro- 1 OVVKR, a shorter group-adnunistered versujn (jf 
I OVVLR 1 his aptitude batterv includes wmV. samples in five areas — 
veibal, nuniencal, r^iotor. spatial, and clerical percepti(jri — and can 
be c(jmpleted in less than a week. I he \fjcr<j-'i OVV^ER test has been 
normed f(jr plivsHallv disabled, psvc hiatncallv disturbed, brain-dam- 
aged, and educable rneritallv retarded p(jpulati(jris, h(jwever, predic-, 
live validitv studies have n(jt been conducted. \ he develcjpers (jf the 
lest allude* to several consideralKJiisnhat have hampered validatiiJii 
efforts (I) uri(ertairitv as t(j vvhether or not the level (jf Muro- 
samples is high enough t(j all<jw f(jr predictuju (jf successful 
enipiovment, (2) pi(4)lems with (jbtaming sufficient samples f(jr 
specifu jobs, and (3) dif fic ulties in sec ur ing the c (jcjperatKjri (jf umcjris 
and ernplcjvers (Hackmari 1977)/ 

V'ocatKjrial rehabilitation agencies also use a number (jf (jtlier tests 
to measure aptitiides I'or example, a [)rivate r ehabilitatiijn agencv in 
Nev\ \'ork uses the f (allowing set of tc^s in its prevocational evaluattcjn 
of (lierits: • 

c 
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IntfTfU AptUudf 

Gcis( Picture I merest In\entor\ Minnesota CJenca! Test 

Sirong-Cam'pbcll Vocational Interest Blank (general CJerical Test 

Bennet Mechanical (.oniprehension Test 
Achteifmrnt ' Re\ised Minnesota Paper Form Board 

Wide Range Achievement lest 
Differential Aptitude I e^i Dexterits 

Nelson Reading Test Bennett Hand Tool De^ieritv Test 

(,ates-Mac(*initie Reading lest (.rauford Small Pans lest 

Form t (Grades 7-9) ' Stromberg-Garlson Dexterii\ Test 

Form F ((Jrades 10-12) 

I he Wide Range , Achievement Test is a reading achievement lest 
that IS easy t(; administci and is leported to have high reliability and 
validity with undifferentiated populations (Llovd 1979). The Differ- 
en]tiai/Aptit«4? Test, which. is published b> the. Psychological Cor- 
poration, measures verbal reasoning, numerical reasoning, space 
relations, mechanical reasoning, clerical speed and accuracy, and 
language^age. It was normed on 50,p00 students in Grades 8 to 12 
in 43 states and has extensive validity information in its manual, but 
no research reg<ir(lnig its use with handicapped populations has been 
undertaken (Miller 1979). Other more ^ecialized tests are also used, 
for example, to determme eligibility for C(;mputer programming 
courses and jobs. 



LICENSING AND CERTIFICATION 

Licensmg and certification requirements were designed to regulate 
the competence iA individuals allowed to practice a particular profes- 
sion. I he two terms are often used interchangeably, but they tech- 
nically refer t(; tw(j distinct pr(xesses. licenses are issued by government 
agencies to individuals wh(j are thereby granted permission to engage 
in a given occupati(jn, certificati(jn is granted by nongoverninental 
agencies (c^g., pr(;fessional associations) t(j individuals who have 
fuUilled requirements estafjlisbed by the profession to regulate itself.' 
Today more than 2,000 occupations have licensing or certification 
requirements (Pottinger et al. 1980). Lypes of professions that are 
tvpually regulated by state government agencies and that have tests 
<is pait i)\ the lueri.smg requirements include architecture, barbers 
and beauticians, certified public acc(juntants, dentistry, electrical 
conti^tors, €&gineers, marriage. counj>elors. plun^bers, medical ex- 
aminers, nursing, (jpt(jmetry, pharmacology, city planning, psychol- 
ogy, and veterinary medicine. 

A survey by Misc(jx and Naf/iger (rep(jrted in Pottinger et al. 1980) 
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deternmied that rtldli\clv fc\^ of the occupations that require licensing 
or certification include testing'as a component of the process fur the 
general population. Rather, there is usually an educational require- 
ment m'comhinatiufi v\ith on-the-job experience or an internship or 
practieum. txperience can soinetiine*> be sul)sntuted for other re- 
quirements. 

According to the Hiscox and Naf/iger survev» the validity or 
reliability o{ the tests that are used is of \er\ little concern to the 
licensing or certifving bodies. PrequentK, test administration proce- 
dures are not even standardized. A limited survey conducted by -the 
National Center for the Stud\ of Professions found that the only 
claim to validity thai/?l>ulcJl)e rtiade for most licensing and certification 
tests»vvas a kind of ciiitent \aliditv based on the Jact that experts in 
a given field had agreed <;n ^\hat are appropriate items (reported in 
Pottinger et al. 1980). 

! he panel attempted to estimate the demand for modified certifi- 
cation and licensing examinations by contacting several involved 
states, professional orgaiii/ati<;iis, and testing companies. In general, 
the number of Jiandicapped applicants who seek licensing or certifi- 
cation 111 any one prof essior; ap[>ears to be quite small, although there 
IS some variability P^>r example, in one large industrial state, I 1 of 
330 candidates taking a recent hcensing test for psychologists iden- 
tified themselves as handicapped. "Handicapped" in this context" was 
broadly, defined and may have included individuals with heart con-' 
ditions, cancer, and so forth. Another state estimates 250 requests 
for test accommodations m a vear, another reports only 10 accom- 
modations of an estimated 80.000 examinations administered. Panel 
correspondence with licensing and certification bodies that use tests 
prepared by the Psychological (Corporation irtdicates that very feu 
handicapped individuals have applied to take modified examinations 
in such fields as electroencephalographic technology, personnel 
administration, c>ccupati(mal therapy, and cosmetology. - 

Requests foi special consideiation are handled on an individual 
basis. The types of accomniodations most frequently offered include 
readers, interpreters, extra time, and separate testing rooms. Braille 
tests are generally not available. 

In cases in whuh licensing or certification tests are produced, 
normed, distributed, and scored by testing companies, the usual 
procedure is for the accrediting board or association to pass on any 
requests fi>r special testing arrangements to the testing company, 
which then arrange s fo/ the appropriate modificationsjo be a\ai1able 
at the designated time and place. lypes of modifications appear to 
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be more limited tlian in c(;llege admissi(>ns ^ebting, with a reader or 

\amanuenbis and extended time the most common attommodalions. 
Extra costs are absorbed b\ the professional associadon or board 
rather than b\ the candidate. 

Some hcensing and certification agencies model their tests after the 
Muhi-State Bar Examination, a two-part test for the hcensing of 
law vers. For this examinati(Hi, the Educati(;nal Testing Service (ETS) 
produces anil sK^res a multiple choice section that is used in 42 st*ues, 
each state determines the cutoff score f(;r thev multiple cliuice section 
and writes, administers, and scores its own essa\ secti<;n of the test. 
E IS rep(Mts that wsualh impaired applicants can be accommcKlated 
Willi a rcatler, but in general. deteiniinatKMis abcnit accomm<^d<jtions 
would be at the tliscretion of the individual state bar ass(;ciati(nis. 
California, U>r example, has printed a braille versnm oU its exami- 
nation 

In retent \ears there has been a growing c(;ncern ab(Hit the lack 
of knowledge about the predictive \alidit\ of tests used in licensing 
and ( einfuation. The major difficulties cited as stumbling blocks to 
converting tesu in perforniance-l;ased niea.sures are the familiar (jnes 
of exorbitant ccjists and prol^lems in defining performance criteria. 
Federal and state governments have bec(mie increasingU in\(^l\ed in 
regulation of the luensing pn^cess and in a few limited cases have 
funded development (jf per f(nniance-based measures (jf (Kcupati(Mial 
compeiericv (F(ntinger et al 1980). 

(.oncern alj(nit the validitv of tests for luensing and certificatK^n is 
mlensified when tests are nKjdified to acconinKxIate handicapped 
people. Wlien luensing fjtjards use nati<mallv ru^nied and standard- 
ized tests, thev are (^fteri reluctant to alter the guidelines f(;r test 
adriiimstratuHi procetlures pr(nided in the test manual.' One agencv, 
however, which uses Us own psvchometf icians and has man\ vears of 
experieru e in evaluating tlie outiomes oi special test administraticjns, 
has (onduded that tlie time alUjwed Un all landidates exceeds wlial 
IS riecessaiv and, tlierefcne, ariv extra time has little clfect (;ri the 
oveiall validitv of seines. We did rujt finely anv actual research efforts 
designed io establisli the validitv of ariv tvpe oi special test adminis-. 
tratum 

In geru lal. tlie pro( edures use(l bv luensing and certification bodies 
are extienielv diverse. Few handuapped applicants have rec|uested 
testing modifuatKjns, Ijut tlie reasons for tlie small numl^er of requests 
are unknovvri LHensing Ixjards regulated [)v state ageruies liave been 
mcnl adivc in providing testing a( comniodatioris, but tliev t<j(j liave 
re(eived a limited rnunljcr ni irM|iiiries. The panel's toruern al)out 
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licensing and (eriificaiion is not abated by the small numbers of 
handicapped people requesting modifications of licensing or certifi- 
cation examinations, both because the reasons for the limited number 
of requests are unknown and because as more handicapped people 
complete educational progiams and appl\ for emplovment, it is likelv 
that the number of requests will increase 

ISSUES IN EMPLOYMENT TESTING 

Several issues are common to the testing and empiovment of handi- 
capped people in the public and private sectors. I'he first relates to 
the knowledge and sophistication of handicapped applicants and 
.employees Because thev ma\ need to use options not offered to the 
general population, handicapped individuals need to be particularly 
well informed regarding the ramifications of their choices. P'or 
example, test waivers and alternate selection processes, while provid- 
ing some op[)ortunities, mav put handicapped eniplovees at a dis- 
advantage in other wavs. This would be the case if a peison were 
hired on a six-riiontli trial basis at a lower ^salary level than if tlie 
standard em[>lovee selection route, perhaps including testing, had 
been followed. In addition, erriplovers mav not [provide full l)erieht 
packages to those who are under a probationary contract. 

Handicapped people also need to l>e well informed regarding the 
legally constituted complaint process under federal or state fair 
employment regulations Arnold R. \'asbindei, state cooidinator of 
placement servrces for the New \*ork State Ofhce of Vocatior^al 
Rehabilitation, has leported that no complarnts alxnit rruproper testing 
of handkapped people have been registered with the Office of 
PVderal (>ontra( t (.ompliaiK e/ Me contends that this is in part l^ecause 
mentally retarded and learning-disabled individuals aie not likelv to 
understand the complaint [>r(K edures and very probal^ly do not know 
that the law affords them some protection. If no (oniplaint is filed, 
businesses are not recjuired to show the job-i elatedness of tests or 
selection procedures or to improve [>iactices that put handicapped 
people at a disadvantage. « 

The second issue concerns the practices in employment selection 
that rc^suit in identification of an a[>[>lic4iit as lianclic a[)[)ed. The [miicI 
has o[>served tliat most [>u[)lic sector affir inafive action proglarns for 
handicapped [>eo[>le , pi esuppose self-identification of those with 

WrMimonv M ilic pdiic^rs open riircliuj^ (sec* ApptMidix H) 
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handicapping cunditiuns. thereb) suggesting that the pre-emplo> ment 
identification of a person as handicapped is not considered significant. 
Or it ma> be that the concern about privac) is outweighed by the 
necessity of achieving compliance with federal or state laws through 
programs that are designed to emplo) handicapped people. In an> 
case, It appears that because of other practices, the flagging of scores 
that identify a job applicant as having a handicapping condition is 
less an issue in testing fur employment than in testing for admission 
to postsecondary education institutions. ^ 

The third issue involves the need for- specialized training of 
psychologists, guidance and employment counselors, and other 
professionals whose responsibility it is to evaluate and provide realistic 
advice to handicapped job seekers. In some cases such personnel are 
school-based, either in secondary or postsecondary institutions. More 
frequently, however, handicapped people will receive employment 
infoimation, evaluation, and counseling through rehabilitaticm ser- 
vices or state employment offices. Yet personnel employed by reha- 
bilitation services are not necessarily specialists in evaluating the 
abilities of handicapped people. Vasbinder reported to the panel that 
the current practice in New York is to purchase testing services from 
private licensed psychologists (see Appendix B). According to Barron, 
many of these psychologists have neither training nor previous 
experience in assessing the aptitudes of handicapped people (1980:342): 

There arc many examples of clients whose testing experiences or contact 
with helping professionals has increased rather than diminished their inse- 
curities, has lowered rather than improved the chances that their assets and 
potentials w(juld be discovered and capitalized on. because the psychologists 
involved were convinced by limited exposure and experience that handi- 
capped people were incapable of leading any but marginal lives Or, the 
psychologists were certain the clients were deeply disturbed because the> did 
not understand the behavior in the context of the disM)ihty 

A representative of the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf cited two surveys that support this view. McCroneand Chambers 
(1977) found that in 1 1 states, professional* who were used by state 
vocational rehabilitation agencies to perform psychological evaluations 
of clients were not supervised by doctoral-level psychologists as 
required by the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and recommended by the 
American Psychological Association (APA). Spear and Schoepke 
(1979)* surveyed the psychology training programs of all APA- 
approved schools and found (with an 87 percent response rate) that 
26 percent of all program directors had never heard of the Rehabil- 
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itdtion Act of 1973, Another 28 percent had heard of it but were not 
familiar with its requirements. Onl\ 10.5 percent of all cliriical and 
counseling doctoral candidates reported having taken a course on 
^ the psychological aspects of disability. 

New York has instituted a program for training psychologists hired 
b.\ the Office of Vocational Rehabilitatujn in the testing of specified 
disability groups. Another apprtjach to the problem now under 
consideration is the possibility (jf requiring that the academic piogranis 
of doctoral candidates in clinical psvchologv prcjgrains include course 
work in the psyc|jologv and testing of disabled people 

The fourth issue is the concern that is unixersallv refeired to as 
the greatest barrier to the employment ^)^ handicapped people, 
employers' attitudes, that is, their bias against handicapped people. 
Handicapped individuals, advocacy groups, placement personnel in 
rehabilitation agencies, the President's Committee on Employment 
(jf the Handicapped, and employers who haye had successful expe- 
riences with handicapped employees all poiaUlo the need foi contin- 
uing eff(jrts to break doun stereotypes, preconceptions, and fears 
concerning cmpKnment (jf handicapped people. Many (jf the efforts 
of the president's c(minnttee are geared to con^(jiit precisely this 

Employers' reluctance to consider handicapped applicants for job 
openings is often expiessed in terms (jf a[)prehensioii about woik- 
related issues, such as absenteeism, lovver products ity, safety factcjis, 
and increased insurance costs But E. I DuPont de Nemours and 
Company, which has many disabled employees (particulai ly \eteraiisj, 
coXiducted a major study 'of the performance of it.s handic«ipped 
employees (Wolfe 1973-74) that showed. (1) no increase in workmen's 
compensation costs, (2) minimal physical adjustments f(jr some hand- 
icapped employees and no adjustments for most, (3) an «iyeiage (jr* 
better safety record for 96 percent of the handle a[)peci tm|jloyees, 
(4) an enthusiastic^ receptKjn of disabled eiiipltjyees by (jthcf emplcjy- 
ees, and (5) relaiiyely high ratings on job perfoimancc. job stability, 
and attendance. A significant positive ccjrrelation was found between 
severity of handicap and job performance ratings. 

Overcoming employer resistance to hiring handicapped woikers is 
the focus of many programs and (jfgani/atioiis. The National (\enter 
on Employment of the Deaf (N(IED) of the National Technical 
^ Institute for the Deaf in Rochester, New York, emphasizes ftjur major 
areas in its efforts iv provide job opportunities for deaf people. (1) 
academic preparaticjn in technical and pi (jfessional» fields, (2) (jii-the- 
job training through cooperative work experiences, (3) jcjb develop- 
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mem ihiuugh p<^ist>nal (Oiilacls and seminars, and (4) publicity. A 
person's academic lecord and job interview are c()nsidered bv NCED 
to be the two most important criteria in a successf ul job placement. 
Testing IS rarelv a barrier to the emplovment of a deaf person who 
has completed a course of studv at National lechmcal Institute for 
the Deaf.* 

Projects With Industiv (FVVI), a nationwide program that is parti) 
supported with fedei^^il funds, takes an approach similar to NCED's 
in developing jobs {/n handicapped people. PWI has more than 50 
projects involving more than 2,000 industries, the piograqis fre- 
quentlv are organi/ed and administered bv rehabilitatioH agencies 
PVVI seeks to provide consultation to emplo>ers regarding employ- 
ment of handicapped people and offers technical assistance on 
removal of architecfiiral bairiers and the feasibilit) of j(;b modihca- 
tions. An advisory council composed of representatives from partic- 
ipating companies addresses major issues, such as change in the job 
market or projected areas ?)f emplov ment growth. Job-readv handi- 
capped nulividuals, who are referred to PWI* bv a state vocational 
rehabilitation service, receive instruction in effective methods of 
seeking employment and placement assistance. 



A BRIEF INTERNAtV)NAL PERSPECTIVE 

In considering the problems associated with employment of handi- 
capped people and the role that testing pla)s in their emplo)inent, 
the panel briefly leviewed the policies and practices (;f other nations 
to see if they might suggest alternatives for this ccnintry. 

Most Western Luiopcan naUons attempt to ensure employment of 
handicapped people through a system of quotas that obliges employers 
to hire a percentage of people in various categories, includjng the 
physically and mentally handicapped and older workers. In the United 
Kingdom, the Disabled Persons Employment Act iA 1917 requires 
that, in companies employing more than 20 pec^ple, 3 percent of 
those hired must be disabled. Handicapped ji^b seekers must register 
with the Department of Employment in order to be considered for 
positions. L nder this plan, the proportion of disabled people m the 
laboi force remained at 3 peicent or highei until lObl but has since 
been declining, to Jess than 2 percent in 1979. The number of 

'IVisoiial ummiuiiitatioh Iroiii I)r R S M< ncIicK cuiplovinrnt oppoitumtK s .ituilvst. 
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eniplo\ers iuliilling tluit (juota (>f>lig.iti(>ns has .il.so bteadils detlincd 
o\er the past l^\cars. Iu(^ of the reasons cited for the failure of 
this s\steni are a \er\ small luinibei of prosecutions foi failure to 
meet the quota and the [)ractice b\ the Department of Employment 
of issuing large numf)eis of e\em[>tion permits to employers cover ing 
f)locks of lime of u[> to six months (Jam [979j. Problems <irise because 
many (hsabled [)eople do not legister with tfi^ Department of 
Kmplovment and [)ecaiise it is difficult for officials to refute an 
employer's judgment tfiat an a[)[)licant is not the rigfit person for the 
job ("And in Britain . ." 1979). 

West (ierrnarn also relies on a cjuota system to ensure em[)loy merit 
for Its han(hcap[)ecl [)ep>ple. Frrrns that employ more than 16 people 
must have at least ^ peictnt handicaf)[)e(l employees on tfie payroll. 
Failure to do so carries a monthly financial penalty, the money is 
used to [>r(>yi(le fiee technical adaptations at work sites employing 
handle a[)pe(l [KOple and to support vocitional training for disablecl 
[>e()ple (President's Comrnitlee on hrnployment of the Handicapped 
1980) In addition, West (iermar*y*s (chambers of Handwork and 
ln(hjsir\ <ind I rade (similar to American unions) fiave set up a 
program designed to extend a[)pr enticeshi[) tiaining to af)OUl GO 
[)eic'eni of the J6,000 young [>eof)le enrolled in s[)ecial schools 
(Orgam/alion foi Lconoriiic (.ooper<ition and Deyelopment [979). 

The practices of France. Sweden, and the Netherlands uith reg<Mxl 
to em[)loyirient of handica[)[)ed peo[)le have [)een studied f)y (i. D. 
(.arn(*s (1979) 1 fie Fiench system is similar in many ways to botli 
the BrJtisfi <in(l West (ierman a[>pioaches to hnding ern[)loy merit foi 
disabled [)0[)ulatron A law mandates a [)erceiu quota for 
industry (10 [)ercent foi \eteians), [)ut, as in England, enforcement 
of the statute is raie e\ce[)t w it fun the c nil service system. Lin ploy eis 
of more than 3,000 peo[)le are also lequired to guaiantee reem[)foy- 
ment of any lehabilitated em[)loyees following rllness oi accrdent. 

In the NetheilaruK the goyemment is res[>onsi[)le for [^<iimmg, 
oigani/ing, and fmancing i efia[)ihtation [)rograms, [)riyate secToi 
yoluntarv societres [)royi(le actu<il seryrces to clients. A ?t percent quota 
appe<irs m the coitiury's laws f)ut is re[)ortedly no f)etter er? forced 
than elsewhere Sheltered workshops, which are critic i/ed for tfieir 
low iunioyet rate. [>i ovule work for mucfi of the disabled [)0[)Lilation 
m the Netfierlands 

Sweden does not fiave a (jUot<i system for the eni[)lovment of its 
han(lKa[)[>e(l (rti/en\but fias attempted to guarantee work foi its 
fiandK a[>[>e(l [>o[>ulatiOn \>\ instituting a system of reimbursements 
to cm[)loyeis. who hue han(hca[)[)e(l rndiv iduals. In the case of a 
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young, enirv-levcl ph>sicallv handicapped worker, an employer re- 
ceives 90 percent of the emplovee*s wages from'the government for 
the first year and 50 percent in succeeding years. Rehabilitated 
workers who have difficulty finding work through the open job 
market also are eligible for this type of work, with employers receiving 
supporting grants of 75 percent of their salaries for the first year, 50 
percent for the second year, and 25 percent in each year thereafter. 
About 200 state-subsidized sheltered workshops are scattered 
throughout the country. 

The Swedish government maintains a clinic for occupational testing 
where evaluation of a severejy disabled client may take up to six 
months. C(;nsiderable psychological testing of rehabilitation clients 
also takes place in specialized institutes. Research into testing of the 
handicapped is conducted, at these sites, but an Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development report on the Swedish 
rehabilitation svstem note^ that the tests and selection procedures are 
not v«iidated (Jain 1979). 

Games (1979) reported a significant degree of dissatisfaction with 
the Swedish system. Work disincei^ives, which undermine the reha- 
bilitation system, are built into the disability payment structure. 
Attitudmaf barriers also remain a problem. Advocacy groups com- 
posed principallv of militant disabled individuals are increasingly 
vocal and influential in pressuring the government to institute changes 
in the laws and services that protect handicapped people. 

The panel's review of the policies of other rations regarding the 
employment of handicapped people has been neither thorough nor 
extensive, it leads us to believe, nonetheless, that the policies of the 
Western European nations that we reviewed do not offer particularly 
promising solutions to problems in the United States. We believe that 
the direct application of their policies to the United States is neither 
desirable nor feasible. 
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With the passage of Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, 
the federal government took a major step toward extending civil 
rights protection to people with handicapping conditions. The act 
marked the first time that federal statutory law formally recognized 
the principle that people with disabilities 4re entitled to the same 
protection against discrimination that other people hav^ Section 504 
thus represented a fundamental shift in federal policy toward hand- 
icapped people, from the provision of financial entitlements to the 
prohibition of discrimination on the basts of handicap in any program 
or activity receiving federal financial assistance. ^ 

This chapter discusses administrative and judicial interpretation of 
Section 504. Although we focus particularly on' testing practices, since 
that is the nub of the panels charge, it is useful to place our analysis 
of Section 504 within the larger context of civil rights law. 

THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS , . 

The Prohibition of Discrimination 

Contemporary conceptions of civil rights in the United States have 
been defined largely with reference to the experience of black 
Americans. Under slavery, blacks suffered what might be called 
absolute discrimination, they had no right to hold property, no 
freedom of contract, no freedom of movement, none of the political 
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rights of utucriship (to \ote,^) hold office, to serve on juries), no 
right to sue or to testify in tourt, no right to marr) or establish a 
family. The Fourteenth Amendment to the Cortstitution and the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1866 and 1870 extended'lo former slaves equal legal 
standing with other citi/.ens of their gender, as well as remedies at 
lavN to protect those rights. But the efficacy of such constitutional and 
statutorv protettiuns v\as undei mined in the following decades by a 
proliferation of state and local laws and customs that, by the end of 
^/he nineteenth ^century, had produced a segregated s(iciety in which 
blacks occupied a distinctlv mferior status — legallv, politically, eco- 
nomically, and socially (Woodward 1957). 

Beginning v\ith the Supreme C^ourt's 195-1 landmark decision in 
Brown \ . Board of luhuatwn, tlie feclei<i I government moved to overturn 
the legacv of separate treatment by asserting federal rights to equal 
treatment under tlie law, to wliich local kiws and customs would have 
toconform. Thestatutory centerpieceof this initiative was theomnibus 
(,ivil Rights Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-352). In keeping with the task of 
disinaiitiing discriminatory legal barriers, the thrust of the act was 
pHiliibitor y in diameter, it made it illegal to discriminate among 
people on the basis of "race, coioi , religion, sex, pr national origin" 
(although not ail sections of the act included all categories). ' 

riie (avi! Riglits i\ct addressed five major areas in which blacks 
had. bv law or l)y custom, suffered unequal and exclusKjnary treat- 
ment. (1) political participation, including voting rights, (2) access to 
public accommodations, sucffas hotels, tlieaters, and restaurants, (3) 
access to publicly owned facilities, such as parks, playgrounds, and 
offue buildings, {1} education, and (5) emplciyment. In eac+i area, *^ 
the act pioliibited tlie use of unlawful consicleraticius, such as race or 
ethnic oiigin, on tlie assumption that equal treatment w(iulcl substan- 
tiaiiv ameliorate the disadvantaged condition <if blacks and members 
of other specified groups.' 

In addition to defunng [)rohil)ited activities, the (>ivil Right.s act of 
1901 iiuludcd detailed [>iovisions"foi rmplementing varuius sections 
of the act. I iiie \'II, for exam[)le, which enumerated unlawful 
empiov merit piactices, established the Lqual Employment Oppcirtu- 
iiilv (commission iKK()(>) as one of the means of impiemcMiting its 
provisions I itle \'I, which prohibits exclusion (in the grounds of 
race, c.olui , oi aiational oiigm from anv program or activity receiving 
fedeial hnaiicial assistance (the prototvpe, along with Title IX <if the 

^oI A nioic (ict.uUd .ifhil\sis. sec VVi^dui atul (»atti<'t (I')H2) .uul VVimloi (l(^H2j 
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Education AmendmcntH<Vct o( 1972 which prohibits buch exclusion 
on the basis of sex, for.SectKhKoP-l of the Rehabilitation Act), directed 
eachagencv that disburses federal funds to promulgate implementing 
?egulations and authorized specific compliance acdvities, including 
procedures for teijninating grants, 

Testing and Civil Rights 

I itle of the ([Ji\il Rights Act, which deals with equal emplo)ment 
oppoitunitv.'has been the basis of the most important challenges to 
the use of standardized tests. As a consequence, the administrative 
requirements and legal precedents established under Title that 
effect the use of standaidue^d tests are important to the developing 
interpretation -f^f the ol^Jigc^ffbns imposed by Section 504, 

Because abilitv tests are frequentlv the m6st visible, part of the 
decision process in hiring, placing, prc^moting, or dismissing employ- 
ees, the federal agencies implementiug Title VII quickjy ci^nverged* 
on testing — which is defined broadly enough to cover' any selection 
proceduie that mvolves choice among candidates — as the most nn- 
poftant locus of discrmiinatoi v activitv, (Guidelines on employ ftient 
testing procedures evolved into more and more complicated statev- 
ments of technical validation methods.- In order to present a uniform 
federal [)olRy {>u the (obligations of the employer, the agencies joined 
together lu 1978 in adopting uniTorm guidelines.* 

I he htXX.. which came laigely to dominate federal policy, inter- 
preted Tale V'll (li^ciimination to consist not only of employment 
[)rattices of which tiie oveit intent was to discriminate or to treat* 

4^ 

' I htre art st \t ri sui li guuU lines P (ju<ti Kinplov merit Opptjrturutv (,<niinnssuni ( 1 [ibh) 
(fiiidrliiies on cinf)l(>\nietjt Usting [irocediircs, / fd Hrg 'M h-II 1. Offut- of Federal 
(onU.Kt (oniphaitit, I)( partiiiciit of I.af>or ( H^f)S) Validation of ( iiipKl^iciit tests, 
/vf/ Hr^ H 1 IxVi'J* hqtiai hniplovinciU OpporiLinitv Coniinission (August I, ^^70) 
(^iiidelincs on einplovec selccliori [irotcdtires, />^/ Heg 3j( M9j 1 1233fi (reissued, 
f ed HffT II TH^Wl, I97h), Office of Federal C,f>iitia( t (,(jmplian( c, C'S Department 
of l^a>or ( 1^)71) I- mplovet testing and otlier selection pnKcdores, AW lieg %{ \ [)2) 19307- 
rniO. Offur of Federal (.oriirad (compliance, I S Department of I.af)or (I97-1) 
(»iiuleliiies (or reporting t'ruerion-(elalvd ^id lorilent validity, F^d Hefr 39(12) 2094- 
^OtH) I. S Department of )usti<,^^ j.)epartincrit of^ t>afn)r, (>ivil Service (.ommission 
ii97b) Federal Fxetuiivt Agtntv giirdelines on employee selection protedures, fed 
Hfg 1 1(227) J 173-1-5 1759, hi\nd\ Fmplovinent Opporttiiiilv Commission, U S (jvil 
Servue (>onimission, ( S Department (jf I^Tl)or, I S. Department of justice (1978) 
I nifoim gmdeliiies oii emplovec svU t Ihjii prot edures. Fed Reg. -j3( H^fi) 38290-38315/ 
^I'mform drndelmes on hnplo\ee Selection Uroi edures 13 fed Reg 38290-38315 

- \ * 
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people of protected status differently from others, but of all practices 
that have an "adverse impact" on members of the protected classes.^ 
This policy/announced in the agency's first set of guidelines,^ has 
bcc^mejhe basic formula for federal oversight of personnel selection. 
\i an employer, union, or employment agency uses a test or other 
selection device that results m proportionally lower selection rates for 
miriorities and females than, for white males, the procedure will be 
considered discriminatory and declared unlawful unlei^^ the employer 
can /.'validate" the te$t in accordance with the requirements set forth 
in^the Guidelines. This policy- put federal officials and courts in the 
position of having to decide what constitutes technical adequacy, a 
position that has brought its share of difficulties. And it placed 
empioymetit testing at the center of controversy as evidence accu- 
mulated in the late 1960s that neither black nor Hispanic applicants 
-^performed as well as a group on tests of cognitive functioning as did 
white applicants. In general, group mean scores for black or Hispanic 
test takers are one standard deviation lower than the mean score of 
^\vhite applicants (Linn 1982). 

The Griggs Decision: Employment Testing 

The judicial standards for applying Title V'll to employment testing 
were defingd by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1971 in Gnggs v. Duke 
Power Co. (401 U.S. 424). The Court focysed its attention on the 
consequences of a selection process rather than on intent or motive, 
if tests are shown to have an exclusionary impact, then the inference 
follows that discriminatioa has taken place.^ 

The analytical framework spelled out in Gnggs hits provided the 
ground rules for Title VII litigation (and has influenced judicial 
thinking in other spheres of civil' right^Jitigation as#rell). Fjrst, the 
plaintiff bears the burden of presenting evidenrre strong enough to 
support an inference of discrimination by showing^the exclusionary 
effects of a selection process. That evidence is usually statistical, 
frequently the comparison of pass/fail or hire/reject rates by. race or 
other classification mentioned in the act. Second, proof of disparate 
impact triggers the employer's burden to rebut the inference x)f 



*Pctcr C Robertson, "A staff analysis of the history of EEOC guidelines on employee 
^selection procedures" Subgiitted toVieneral Accounting Office, August 29, 1976. 
Unpublished document- Available in mc files of the Committee on Ability Testing, 
National Academy of Sciences ^ A 

^puidehnes on Emplcyment Testing Procedures, 35 /. W 2 1 37( 1 966) - ^ I 
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discrimination b> showing that the thaHenged test is a 'Reasonable 
measure of job performance." Showing the test to be a measure of' 
job-related qualifications establishes, unless rebutted, that the basfs 
of the selection decision is a legitimate, nondiscriminatory purpose 
(such as work force efficiency) and not one of the forbidden consid- 
erations. The demonstration of job-relatedness, as it has come to be 
called, IS normally understood to mean esublishing the "validity" (in 
the psychometric sense of the wordf of the test for the position in 
question. 

The Gnggs decision paved the vvay for federal courts to look to the 
EEOC Guidelines on Employee Selection Procedures as the standard against 
which a challenged selection procedure should be jTidged. Since 
Gnggs, a significant body of precedent has made it clear that some 

. sort of formal validation study is necessary to justify the use of a test 
when a system selects disproportionately, with resulting adverse 
impact on specified groups. This requirement for a demonstration 
of technical validity has recently been asserted in a number of cases 
involvmg educational testing, specifically the use of intelligence tests 
for the olacement of pupils in classes for the educable mentally 
retarded, and the use of a minimum competency test as a criterion 

"^for high school graduation.^ A basic assumption underlying Gnggs 
was that, in an entirely neutral marketplace, people will be selected 
for employment in roughly the same proportion as they are repre- 
sented in the population. In Teamsters v. United States in 1977, the 
Supreme Court stated it explicitly: **. . . absent explanation, it is 
ordmarily to be expected that nondiscriminatory hiring practices will 
in time result in a work force more or less representative of the racial 
and ethnic composition of the population in the community from 
wh-ich employees are hired. 

The problem with that assumption is that it does not face squarely 
the present reality of disadvantage. Even the most conscientious 
employer is caught between the possible illegality of preferential 
treatment (a legally acceptable affirmative action policy is just begin- 

* ning to emerge) and the very great difficulty of finding^an objecti\e 
selection procedure that v^ill be free of disparate impact. Given the 
rigor of the validation requirements qf the Guidelines and the willing- 



Hjirry P v HiUs 343 F Supp. 1036(1972). 502 F 2d 963 (1974), 495 F Supp 926 
(1979). Parents in Actum on Speiinl Education v Hannon Civil Number 74 C 3.586.( 1980), 
U)ebraP^ v Turltnfrton 47^4 f- Supp 244 (1979). 644 F 2d .397 (1981) >. 
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riess ot^fhe couM.s {o actord tlieni a great deal ol deference in judging 
the siif^icientN of thallcriged tests, most testi are not sur\i\mg l^gal 
challenge. 

^hese ambiguities in the Orig^ (Opinion reflect an ambivalence tliat 
runs thr(nigh American societv allfi^it the meaning of equality. In the 
name of equal rights, societ\ i ejects the idea of preferential treatment 
or quotas, m tht nar^ie of social justue, it insists on equal outcomes. 
B\ writing into law the tl.OC politv of defiunig discnminati(;ii in 
terms of disparate impact, the Onggs opini(;n tipped the balance in 
the direction of the latter vet confounded that result b\ maintaining 
the rhetoric of equal opportunitv. .\ similar ambivalence has char- 
acteii/ed administrative and judicial interpretation of the Rehabili- 
tation .Act of 1973, to which we now turn. 

-4 

THE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1973 

L'ntil the last decade, federal legislation affecting people with hand- 
naps v<as orient^ed toward rehabilitation and social welfare services. 
Cor^cern about the rehabilitation and employment of disabled veterans 
following World War I led to .i modest piece of legislation that v\as 
expanded in to include pli\ sit ally handicapped people, whethei 
or not they were veterans. ' This lejjislation wasincorpoiated essentially 
unchanged into the Social Security Act of 1935.'" The hrst significant 
alteration of^ the 1920 congressional mandate w^ the Vocational 
Rehabilit<ition Amendment of 1913, which broadened tlie definiti(;H 
(;f eligibility ti^ include the mentally ill and the mentally letarded and 
expanded the scope of rehabilitation services." Furt^ler extensions 
to the concept (;f lehabilit.ition and the inclusiveiicss of tlie legisl.iti(jn 
were enacted through amendments in 1954, 1965, and 1968.'^' 
The Rehabilitation Act of 1973," of which Section 504 is a p^ji, is 



'PL m-TM), \\ St.it 7V) (IW)) frrpcMlftJ I<i7'<| 

PL 71-271. Sc( 10001. 10 Stat 020. i\'iV)i [(.nrrcnt version V2 l*S(. SV( l iHl- 
i:W2. J070. <in(] Suf>|> V 1075| ^ 

' Vootioiial Rcfiabiijtation \iiu**w1iirmu of P I, 70-113. 37 Stat 374 Sf( 10 

[repealed I07*<] 

V o^ ational Rcliabilitatioii AitRiidments ot iO')l,Sas 2-5,1*1. M3-*)0'i, OM Stat OVi 
jrrpralcd 1073j. \«>(atic)nal Rchalitlit.ition Aiiicndnictits of 100."). S('( 2 13, 1*1. 80- 
70 Stat I2«2 IrtpraU-d 10731. Vocational Rt hahihtation AimndmcMits of I0f)8, 
PL 90-301. 82 Stat 207 frepcaU-d 1073| 

MM. 03-112. 20 [ S(. 701 W ^^vy 'Dcsc riptuc portions of the disctission ol ltgislati\c 
and rcgulatorv fiist^rv of Stction '>0I of the Reliaf>i|itation An of 1073 rtU liea\ilv 
on the 1^081 draft'^( MMoiis oi litt Llarulf>ook for tlic {tHpttnientation of Sutioii 'M\ 
of the Rehafniitatioit \(t of 107 ) i(.R(. L(iu(atU)n and Human Dcvciopincnt. hit 
I08f, ficrcaftei tcfcrrcfl U) ,is 11 mulhnuk) 
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a direct descendant of tlie.pievKJUs relial)iIitati(A^ jjtgislatioiv. Tiller 
I. Il.and HI <>f the act pnnide the statutotv hasis/onhe Reh<ihiliialioti 
Services Adtninistration (RSA), now h(jused iti the Department of 
Educajion. *tiith(Hi/e the rehahilitation programs that the federal 
governtnetil will support, atid dtluieate tlie relatiotiship between 
feder«ii. siitUt^^and local agencies tti pKnidnig leliabititatioii services 
to haiuhcapped mchvichials 1 itle 1\' outlines tlie itsponsifjilities of 
the seirelarv for achiiiinstei ing I itk^ I, IL <ind 111. foi evaluating 
l^rojl^rainsand projei tsautlion/ed hv tlie act. foi impiemeiitmg spec ific 
slu(hes, for (hssemmation, and for re[)ortmg to (Congress. 

I Itle \ , vnIik li [jeais tlie uiiassurnmg iiJlHie of "Miscellaneous, " has 
a ver\ dif'felent provenance fiom the oihei foui titles. The piinciples 
and programs outlined theie <tie diav\n fiom the fedeial civil lights 
initiatives' of the I9()()s Indeed, the central [)r(nisioris — affirmative 
action in the hiiiiig of handica[)ped people in executive agencies of 
the federal govetnment (Sec. 501), elimination of <1rchitectuial «tiid 
liansponatiori haitiets (Sec 3()'J). affirmative action hiring progiams 
bv fedeial I oiitr actors (Sec 303), and rioruhsc ririiiriatioli uiidei federal 
grants (Sec ')()$) — v\ere origiriallv offered in the House and the 
Senate as arnendiiieiits to the (avil Rights Act of I9(>1 " ^ 

Se( tiori 30 I of the RehaF)ilitatiori A( t of 1973 [jtovides in its entiielv 
that 

No otliei\\isc (ju<ilificd l)<ui(lK<ippc(l iii(li\i(lu^ir) the L'uitcd Slates, <is 
defined iii seUi6n 7(0). shall, sokU l>\ i(<tS(Mi M fus hari(lu<4^j be exdikied 
fioin the |Mrtic i[>aUori in. Ik dcmed tlie l)enefits uf. (h be subjedcyi U) 
(iis< rirninatKiti under [jh>^iuih or adivilv receiving ["ederal firi<jruia! 
assistaiu e 

Hie language of Sec not i 301 [)arallels both Htle V'l of the Civil 



V^l2) Hu. sulnianu ut tfie lli>us( and St u.iK hills v\as sufjs<\juentl\ iiu oi porated 
\\\Ui the Keh.ibilitatinn \u ol i'JTli v\ liu fiyjwas passed hv (<(>ngr<ss hut vetoed bv 
Prtsidt rit oil ^rl>ullds uiirtlatt d Id di^t iv li rigliis aspc( t ot the legislation (1 

( otig R(( ^LMI 7 tolxi 11, P>7li)i I lie pion( tiv<- (iaiises reappeared oruc again 
in <t Svn.av f>il! dl'i ( f)iig Ret •r>f)7.'r)0H il'>7t^)). .liso vetoed f;v Ptesideiit \i\oii 
HPKong Rf't UiUlh. iHiJ7iri7h) hciore linai iiu Uision in the Reh,ihilitanon A( t 
of 

( on>(r(*\> has joniinutfi tt> dttliiie to «dlj>tri tfie f)io,ulri coverage of I itle V II of 
thr ( ivrl Rights \i{ of i'Mil lo iht lian^lu appt d, \\ R VSW, 9'UI ( ong . 2d Sess . 
11*0 (oriK Re( HiVMKhnhtd M.ii hl'>7l). MR iJf)') 1, 0:td (,ong . 2d S( ss . 120 
(,ong Rc( Mh7l7 (daiiv < (! ^(l>,^» IM71). IIR lf)i and M R 1107. 'r,(h ( ong , ist 
Sess 12'noMg Re( f I MM. M20*Mdail\ ed |aii 0.1077) 
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Rights Act uf whiclfmdndaies nondiscrimination undeir federal 

grants on the basis of race, color, or national origin, and Title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972,'^ which prohibits discrimination 
under federal grants on the basis of sex. But as a number of 
commentators have pointed out (Engebretson 1979, Rav 1979-80), 
Title VI and Title IX were accompanied bv detailed instructions 
designating the implementing authorities, instructing them to issue 
regulations, outlining the compliance procedures the) were author- 
ized to use, and clarifying Congress' position on a number of 
substantive issues that were bound to arise in the regulatory process. 
Section 504 was enacted without specific guidance as to how the law 
was to be implemented and without articulation of the remedies 
available to handicapped people who believe the> are the subjects of 
discrimination. Moreover, the legislative history of Section 504 was 
very brief, establishing simplv that Section 504 is a civil rights statute, 
the primary purpose of which is to eliminate discrimination against 
qualified handicapped people and to increase their opportunities to 
participate in and benefit from federally funded programs. Thus, 
the ban on discrimination against handicapped people became law 
without any extensive elaboration of congressional purpose and intent. 

The law's sponsors attempted to remedy this situation during the 
passage of the Rehabilitation Act Amendments of 1974 (P.L. 93-516) 
b\ the means of writing a post hoc legislatKe history. A report of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee declared that Section 
504 was not just hortatory but was mandatory in form and that 
Congress intended that implementing regijlations and enforcement 
procedures be put in place.'' The report atso indicated that because 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) had 
experience in dealing with handicapped people as well as enforcement 
experience under Title V'l and Title IX, the secretary of HEW should 
assume responsibility for coordinating the enforcement efforts of 



'^42 use s 2000di 1976). The clause reads "No persoTi in ihc United Stales shall, on 
the ground of race, culur. ur national origin, be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the i>enehts of, or be subjected tu discrinunation under an> program or activity 
receiving Federal hnanrial assistance " 

'"20 LS(, s IbHI I H*76) The da use reads. "No person in the United States shall, on 
the ba5is of sex, be excluded from participation in, be denied the benehts of, or b*c 
subjected to discrimination under anv program or activitv receiving Federal financial 
asi&istance 

'\S Rep No 03-l2'i7, 93d Cong. 2d Sess (1974). reprinted in (1974| U.S Code 
Cong, and Ad News 6373. hS^I 
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depdrtments and agencies affected bv Section 504. The administrative 
responsibility for enforcement of the act was not formally assigned 
to HEW, however, until 1976, when President Ford issued Executive 
Order 11914.'** Bv this time the agency was also under court order 
to issue regulations within a specified period of time.'*' The provision 
of^ an explicit remedial section in the statute was not enacted until 
the 1978 Amendments to the Act, Section 505 made (he "remedies, 
procedures, and rights set forth in Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964" available to anv person aggrieved under Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act.-" At this same time, an attorney's fees provision, 
Section 505(bi, and a provision establishing an Interagency Coordi- 
nating Council to promote implementation and enforcement of 
Section 504 and regulations thereunder. Section 507, were added to 
the act. 



ADMINISTRATIVE INTERPRETATION OF SECTION 504 

The HEW sctretarv, Caspar .Weinberger, assigned responsibility for 
implementing Section 504 to the Office for Civil Rights (OCR), 
probably because of that office's existing network of field offices and 
compliance resolution procedures for implepienting the related non- 
discrimination provisions of Title \'I of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972.-^' The final 
regulations promulgated guidelines for ending discrimination on the 
basis of handicap in five areas. (I) employment practices, (2) acces- 
sibility to physical facilities, (3) preschool, elementary, and secondary 
education, {4; postsecondary education, and (5) health, welfare, and 
social services. The specific rules for compliance in each area were 
influenced by a number of basic policy decisions about the coverage 
and meaning of, the statute. 

First, OCR's enforcement authority is limited to recipients of federal 
financial assistance, these recipients typically include public schools, 
public and private universities, and $tate agencies. (The 1978 amend- 

\ ' ' . . 

'Ml Ffd Rfj^ 17871 

H.hfrrt V Xfathfii^. \\^ \ Siipp 922 (D D C 197f)) !n Cherry, HEW maintained thai 
it had auihoriiv u> issue rcguUiions. and the onl\ (iispuic was how soon the agciKV 
would issue the final regulations 
'"PL 95-602, s 120^3). 92 Slat 2982 (1978) 

^'Auording lo Kngebretson (1979 67), based on an interview (Feb. 15, 1978) with 
John Woddiih. aiting braruli (hief, Handicapped Discrimination Branch, Office for 
Civil Righi5. Department of Health, Kducation, and Welfare. 
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menus to the att cxttiitled the lioiidi.scriminatiun provisions of Seciiun 
504 to the federal government and the United St^ites Postal Service.) 
Section 504 is not, like Title a general antidiscrimination law; it 
5bes not reach the private sector except as private institutions receive 
or l)eneht from federal financial assistance. 

Within that limitation, however, the agency considers the mandate 
of the Rehabilitation Act to l>e a civil rights mandate, and not program 
specific (CR(. Lducation and Hiuiian Development, Inc. 1981:20). 
rhus, the agencv feels that if a state education agencv accepts an> 
federal funds — not just those earmarked to assist handicapped peo- 
ple — It must conipiv with Section 504 (CRC Education and Human 
Development, Inc. 1981:291). On the^basis of its interpretation of 
Section 304 as a civil rights mandate, OCR decided to include specific 
rules prohfbiting emphnnient discrimination by recipients of federal 
financial a-^sistance. It was encouraged in this interpretation by the 
confer eiice report accompanying the 1974 Amendments. The cor- 
rectness of this reading of the statute undoubtedly will have to be 
determined bv the U.S Supreme Court, however, as a number of 
recent dec isions in the Second, Fourth, and Eighth Circuits, most 
notnbiv Tragesn v. Libbie Rehabilitatwn Center, Ijic.J^ have field tfiat 
Section 30 1 does not generally cover employment discrimination 
against handicapped individuals. I he courts have ruled that Section 
301 prtjtects the handicapped against employment discrimination 
only when the principal purpose <jf the federal funds received by the 
employer is td provide employment. Despite these decisions, OCR 
has decided to enforce its interpretation (except in states in the 
Second, Fourth, and t.ighth Circuits) until there is more definitive 
judicial ruling on the matter ((>RC Education and Human Develop- 
ment, Iric 1981:1 13- lifi). 

Second, the protections offered by vSection 504 ard^ limited to 
"qualified handicapped persons." Unlike Fitle \'I, which protects all 
people from disc iirniri<iLiori on the basis of race, color, and national 
origin. Section 301 pr(Wcts only cjualified handicapped individuals 
ii{m\ discrimination on tfie basis of handicap. Fhis limitation points 
up an irnpoitant dissimilarity l)etween Section 304 and otfier civil 
rights legislation, f he premise of the 1964 (>ivil Rights Act was tfiat 
ecjual treatment would end racial disc r'imination, that distinctions 



Ml k ( onl Rep No 'rM 4')/, ^Hd Cong . 2fl<l Scss , p 2') (Oa 9. J974) 

"ym F LM h7 ( \\U ( II , ]'>7Hj. I)ul Si t , Hart v (juitih (>f .Mameda Probation Department, 

\ 

ERIC 8b 
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based on lau* ate at(>iiiat\ and nclt (ui related wuh essential differ- 
ences I he language u{ Section 301, on the cohtrarv. miplies, and 
the regtthtnon^ assert, that onK thqse handtcapped individuals who 
air iapaf>!(^ ofleainitig ot petiotmitig tfie essential functions ofajof) 
v\ii[i rcisotiitljlc an otnniodiilioti to ifie hiindiutp ttre unered l)\ tlie 
provision 

I find, ilie deusion vvas itutde jfhit rioridisi riminatioii means equal 
irealrnenl I Ins issue vvas one ol tfie rnosi dillKidt faced b\ tfie 
diafteis {j[ tfie regiiLituMis K«til\ u\il riglits legislation, \\as Iwsed 
on (fie .issutuption tfiat disi tirnuuition n)e<tnt luiecjual treatment and. 
ujincrscU. ifiat ecjual treatment wcndd end racial discnmination 
laltfuuigli .ulriiirnstrativc <uid judiual Inter pret<Uion has tended to 
inodifv the ecjual lie.itriient (hn trine in tlie direi tiori (W e(jual out( ome, 
as v\c ijoled alxne) I lie e(jual treatment standard seemed even less 
appiopnalc lo tfie sptu.il uicumsl.irues of people witfi [iandic«tps 
ifiad to disa(l\aritage(l niuKji iiies \'t t (anigress pro\ ided \\u guidance 
[or a standard oi (littering tre.ttment to *tc[iie\e ttie goal of ecjiwliiv. 

I lie tifsi diatt of tfir i egul.itioris t(Jok the position ttiat, because wf 
ifie real dtttererK es m tlit^ siliutlion of h.tridicapped and noriliandi- 
y apped pt^ople, ( (jUcil trt atrnent wcniid ri(jt r esult in e(jiuil (jpportunitv 
for tlie litindu *tpp( (I f he prc«iriiljle made «i (le<tr distirution bet\Neeri 
Sedioii jOI and otfier (i\il ngfits statutes.- ' 

ScttKni "iOl. lii)\\(>\(r. (lifftMs (OtKcptuallv fujin Ijotli lilies A'l and IX. 
Hit' [Jicniisr <A hotli I itle \ I .iiid I iilc IX is tfuii thcr<^ *iic no nificierit 
difft I eiK t s (ji ui('(jU<i!incs [jetwtu^tj the general publn <)Jul tJic [k^iscjiis 
pioUdrd In ihust si.itutcs, and, ihetrline. their sfibuld fn^ no different 
tie.iuueiK 111 t}ie <i(h[iinisii<iti(>ii uf federal piogiairis I h|LM oik ept (jf se( iKjn 
'>'M. on ^hc ijilui luitid, is Lai iiiuie toniplex. H.tndu *»ppe(l perstjiis ni*ty 
letjuiie ditfeu iii in .lUiK rit m uidei to Ije affoided e^iuai *u ( ess lo fcdeiallv 
assisted [>Io^I<l^l^ .itid <i( iiwues. .itid ideiitu al tre«tniierit inav. iii fa( l, ^(jnsuiuie 
dis( nnuMation 

Dutirig rlu period ot (ornment on tlie (ir«ttt r egulati(jris, [iov\ever, 
ifieie v\as a grtMt (Ie»il of opposijion expressed lo tfie turning away 
from tfic tun(i«irrK rittii polK> ot nondtscriTlfnuttion tfiat h«td informed 
ifie v\[njleijvil rigfits mov( riient. \f*ui\ representatives of haridic«tpped 
people ftaied tfiat a polu v ot differential treatment would m piactice 
fje(ome arfjitiarv treatment (,on\in(ed bv tfiese arguments, OC^R 



' f tit diNi iissifiii of crnn^tiKi uf 0( Rs p(jlt(\ on e(|ua! ireaUiicril is drawn tronw 
F n^i'hicisoii ( |07<> 70 77) 
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adopted the traditioijal civil rights polic> of equal treatment as the 
centerpiece of the final regulations. ^ 

The regulations differ from other civil rights guidelines in recog- 
nizing that special treatment cma> in exceptional circumstances be 
necessary m order U) provide services that are as effective as those 
provided for others, but differential treatment is allowable onl> when 
equal treatment has been shown to be inappropriate. Thus, for 
example, the basic policy regarding public education is for main- 
streaming of handicapped pupils. Vet the regulations recognize that 
in some cases a handicap can be a legitimate grounds for exclusion 
from the regular education program. B> providing due process 
procedures and requiring an individualized education program for 
such a pupil, the grounds of decision will be the characteristics and 
educational needs of the particular handicapped child and not general 
and arbitrary assumptions about *'the blind" or "the deaf." 

Employment Testing: 

Section 84.13(a) of the regulations prohibits employers from using 
tests or other selection criteria that screeti out, or tend to screen out, 
handicapped people^ unless two conditions aremet. (J) the employer 
can show that the tests or criteria are jobtrelated and (2) the director 
of the Office for Civil Rights is unable toNdemify alternative tests or 
criteria that do not have a tendency to screen out handicapped 
applicants. Section 84.13(b) further refines the prohibition by re- 
quiring an employer to consider whether a given test is actually 
measuring a handicapped individuafs impediment rather than the 
person's apljtude or ability to perform a job. Appendix A of the 
regulations cites the example of a job applicant with a speech 
impediment who is given an oral test. Unless the job in question 
specifically required oral communication skills, an employer could 
not justify the use of an oral' examination for such a liandicapped 
person. The purpose of the provisions encompassed by Section 84. 13 
•of the regulations is to prevent employers from excluding handi- 
capped people from their work force by using tests and othei selection 
criteria that, while appearing to be neutral screening devices, in fact 
have the effect of disqualifying a disproporti(;nate number of hand- 
icapped people when there is no reasonable business justification f or 
^ing the particular test or criterion^'' 

\ 

nlc« iithciwisc noted, diuifiutu^ns of agency intent m the folltjuing clK^fiission (*l 
the testing subset tions of the regulations are based on the exposition ijj the OCR 
ffandbook 
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Because OCR wasccHitcrnccI that thcsmallnuinbersof handicapped 
people would make it verv difficult to establish differential or 
disproportionate impact statistical! \, the agencv adopted a inoi-e 
subjective standard for triggering Section 84.13(a) enforcement. The 
standard is keved to a showing that a test oi other criterion tends to 
screen oui handicapped people The standard is applied as follows, 
if a handicapped person files a lomplaint against an employer ba$etl 
on alleged disci ininiatorv testing proceduies and if there is evidence 
that the test substantiall) limits the employ ment op[)ortunities of 
handicapped peo[)le,'' then the burden of proof in compliance 
proceedings shifts to the employer (the recipient of federal funds) to 
show that the test is job-relafed While the Section 504. regulations 
\io nut set forth standards for detei ininingjob-relatedness, the section- 
b\-seclion analysis makes it clear that s(;me forinal validation stucjy 
IS ionteinplated {although it does not express a [)reference for the 
foiin of the studv). Although judicial interpretation of validation 
requirements undei Title VII has not pm\ided a great deal of 
guidance about what constitutes a sufficient validation study, the 
emerging^tandard is that a test or other selection device must 
measure the critical areas of knowledge or skill and that there must 
be a significant relationship between performance on the test and 
performance on the job 

If an emplover does make a successful showing of job-relateclness 
of a test or other procedure that has an exclusionary effect on 
handicapped applicants, then the regulations place an obligation on 
the director o\ the Office for (>ivil Rights to identify an alternate, 
less discriminatory instrument that the employer could use 

Testing at Preschool, Elementary, Secondary, and Adult 
Education Levels 

In accordance with judi( lal pre( edents'established earlvirr the 197()s-'' 
and with the Lducation loi All Handicapped (Children Act, Subpart 

^"Sccuon-bv-sedum andl>sis. 42 Ffd Rfg 22680 (Mav 4. 1977) X\w agencv s scdioii- 
hv-^fiUon aiiaKM>, appended to the final regulations, states tfiat Section 84 (a) is 
an appliuitjun »it tlie prinuplc establisfied under I itie V'll of the (.ivil Rigfits A(t nf 
I9b4 m Cn^^s (42 ted Kr^ 22688) 1 

-"This IS a tleMaiion froni tht J-jjual Lniplmnicnt Opportiinitv iAitun\issu}tis (runicUnes 
on EmpU^ff Seledion Vrmfdures and carher scrsions of the ScxtMin j()4 regulations. 
whi(h place this obhgation on the emploven 

^'MdLs\ Ihmrd nl lAHnUu)n the IhKtrut of (.olumhui. Mi^ \: Supp 866 (I) DC 1972). 
Pennytlinnui Assvanlum for UeUirded (JuUiren v (,immonivenlth of Penm^lvnnm, lU'i F 
Supp 27f)(tD Pa \S)12), Lehaiiks \ S/;Mrs 60 F,R I) )3o(KI) I.a 1973)^ 

k 
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D oi the rlguIaiKMis U)\ Section 504 re(|uires the provision of a free 
apprupridie public educatiuii fur all qualified handicapped pecjple^ 
It requires further that hanchcapped students be educated with 
nonhandicapped students tu the maximuni extent possible cijnsistent 
v\iih their needs (the so-called least lestiu tive en\ir(jnment principle) 
and that etkication ageiuies seek (jut pievfouslv unserved h.mdi- 
tapped thildren Foi the purposes of Subpart 1), the term "qualified" 
IS defined in terms of age and (hsabilitv, as follows:^" 

With respect tu [.jubhc presthuul, elenieniarv, .secondarv, ui ackili cducatKjiial 
servues, a lianditapped peisun (i) of .lu age duong which nunlianditiipped 
persuiis .11 e piovuled sut h seivu eN, In) oi anv .ige during whicli it is mandator) 
under state lav\ n> [jiuvidc suth senues t() handiiapped p^^rsoiis, oi (iii) to 
whom a state is lequiied to pnnide a fiec appnjpn.ite publii e(kuation 
un(k^r SeiiuHi 612 of [the Kduc.itUMi ioi All H.uuiuappcd (liiildren Aul 

I he defmition dues not ctnuiote tlie concept of competitive selecti(jn 
ih tlie 'sense tliat "qualified" is applied! under the emphjvnient and 
postsei (Hidai V education subparts of the iegulati(jn. An '\ippr(jpri<ite" 
education, however, c.trries the implicati(A;i of evaluati^jn and pLice- 
ment — processes in uhidi testing has traditionallv played .i majijr 
role. Section HJ 33 of Subpart D establishes placement pnjcedures 
described in the sec tion-bv-section analysis as ''designed to ensure 
that children are not misclassified, unnecessarily labeled as being 
handle. tpped, or incor rec tly placed because of inappr(jpr iate selecticjn, 
admimstratujn, or interpretatKjn of evaluaticjn m.iterials/'^'^By re- 
(|uiring public and private sch(Kjls that receive federal funds t(j iollov\ 
rules th.it reijuire i onsideration of infbrmalKjn drawn from a variety 
(jf sijurces in rnaknig pupil placement decisiijns, UFAV s(jught io 
('eliminate undue lefiance (jn standardized scholastic aptitude tests 
that, the .igency believeck h.id led t(j dispi(jporti(jnate assignment of 
r.Kial and linguistK rnmijrities t(j special eckuaticjn (hisses.'*' Other 
souues of mforrnatujn that might inform tjie plaiernent (k*( Isicjn are 
enumerated in Section 8 ) .md inckick* .idiievernent tests, ^e.ichei 
rec(jmrnendati(jns, reports (jf pliysical c(;n(hti(jn, and investigations 
(jf SiJcial and cultural b.ukgrxjund and .uLiptive behavior. 

Seition H \ Xyih) (jf tlie regulatrons piovuk's general rules f<jr the 
use of tests and (jther evaluatKjn rruiteirals that are used to assess a 



" VZh'^i H*'^ 2'Jf)7S (\l.i\ 4 ' 

"VZI'fti. f<r^ 22b<U (\hi\ 1, \'ni) , . 

" I he sei ti<>r»\ji-s(HtU)ri <irialvsis I m s Issm siutlii ( lasMfu adon of ( liildii n.'\i icpoit 

h\ the Frojnt oji ( lassifu .uiorj ol I- \( ( |>ti<;ih»l (.liildren in whiih lil W jjaoii ifjaied 
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stiicletit'h need for spcdal fdiKanoii or lelated services. A ITcipienr 
institulioa must ensure that 

• tests and (>the/*'<'\.iluaHon materials Iia\e been validated for the' 
specific put pose for which tlie\ aie used and aie administered bv 
trained personnel in (onfoimarue uith the instructions provided b\ 
their pr()(hi( ei . 

• tests and other evahiation materials inchule those tailored to 
assess specific ai^eas of educational need and not nierelv those that 
are designed to provide a single general intelligence (juotient, and 

• tests are selected and adminrstered so as best to ensure that, 
when a test is achnimstered to a student v\ith impaired sensor), 
manual, or speaking skills, the test results accuratelv reflect the 
student's aptitude or achievement level or whatever other factor the 
test purports to measure, rather than leflecting the student's impaired 
sensory, manual, oi speaking skills (except when those skills are the 
factors that tlie test purports to measure). 

The regulation does not furihei define "validation," <ilthougli one 
can assume that a formal, tec finical validation procedure is iritericlecL 
Further more, tlie case law has not establislied clear standards for> 
judging the sufficiencv of a validation effoit (see 'Judicial Interpre- 
tation c>f Section 304." l>elow). Nevertheless, the validation rccjuiie- 
ment is likelv to- have an important influence on school testrng 
prac tues. 

To date, few. if anv, validation studies have f)een undertaken l)\ 
local and slate education agencies, and little atteruioii has been paid 
to assessing tlie applic abrlitv of ^ lest producer's validation to local 
conditions. Moreover, vahdaticm of tests foi handrcappecl populations 
has been rare (for achievement tests as well as tests that \ielcl an 
intelligence cjuotient). Schools that receive federal funds will Ik- open 
toconipli«fnc e investigations w hen pupilsof racial}>r liiiguistic minot itv 
st«itus are plac eel in spec hil ecluc ation c lasses for the eclucable rnentallv 
retarded or the emotionally liandic appecl m clisprc;portionate num- 
bers and when the parent or guarxhan of a ha'tulicappecfpupil protests 
a placement decision and there is evidence in the school system of a 
"pattern or practice" of disproportionate placements.*^ 



\M tic (Kx UiiK' IS (li.i\\n tioin Iitk \ It ol ttif (.ivil Ri)^hrs (jf 10()t. wliu li jriv^s 
ihr t S MiK nl u[ )iiMti( juitsdh uoii to [)ring dvii a(ti(jn <i^<iins( ('ni[il()V(*i s 

wht>sc Ijchaviui ( a [)<iiurii (jr praitiic of tesist.iii( c^iPKffK^ fiill ('ii|ovniciit 

anv oi^w ngtus NCdircd [)v ihis Ufic iV I. 88-:r)2. I it It- VII, Svi 7()7(a)) 
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# 

Testing for Admission to Postsecondary Education 

Section <84.42 of the regulations implementing Section 50 \ prescribes 
requirements for the admission and recruitment of handicapped 
students t(^ institutions of postsecondarv learning. Because colleges, 
universitVC graduate schools, and professKMial schools tvpicallv use 
and soinetmies lelv heaviK on secures from nationallv standardized 
examinations in making admissions decisions, these provisions ha\e^ 
particular sigmhcance for a studv of testing in relation to handicapped 
populations. 

Unlike the provisions concerning employment testing practices, the 
regulations on admissions testing use the language of disproportionate 
effects, which indicates OCR's expectatation that statistical demon- 
strations of disparities in selection rates will be possible in c(;llege and 
graduate admissions, The regulations state that in admitting students, 
institutions niav not make use of an) test or ciiterion for admission 
that has a**'disproportionate, adverse effect" on handicaPfjed persons 
unless ( F) the test or criterion, as used by the recipient, has be.en validated 
as a predictor of success in the program or activity in question 
(emphasis added), and (2) alternate tests or criteria tiiat have a less 
disproportionate, adverse effect are not shown bv t+ie OCR director 
to be available. 

The regulations further re(iuire, m words nearly identical to 
provisions in the secti(Mis decTling with eniph^yment testing awd schcjol 
testing, that the recipient institution shall assure itself that tests are 
selected and aHministergd so as to ensure that 

thetest resultsacLurately reflei i theapplicant'saptitudeor achievement level 
or whaicver other La tor the test put ports to measure, rath<^r than reflectiug the 
apphcant s unpaired sensory, manual, c>r speakmg skills {except uhere those 
skills are the factors that th^lest purports to measure) {See Chapter 5 for a 
discussion of the psvchometnt nirpluatKms of that requirement ) 

I he ceiitial provision of the regulation is that (jualificd handicapped 
applicants mav not, solely on the basis of handicap, be denied 
admission to a pi^stsecondary educational institution or be discrimi- 
nated against in recruitment practices. Recipient institutions may not 
lawfullv limit the number ox proportion of (lualified haiidica[j[)e(l 
students admitted not make pitadinission incjuiry as to any handi- 
capping conditKMi.*' rhe a[)parent objective of the preadmission 



''Fxo'ptiotis atr allovvcd - v\ lu ii an itistitutioti tfiat has bwu Umnd to Ik- (uif of 
(otnpliatue VNith Set turn ')0 I is attciiiplitig ((xoroxi x\w tiicils of past <lis( i iitiinatioii 
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inquir> ptohibition vvas tu place all applicants (In an equal fooling 
during the adtnissions process, to date, OCR has not enforced the 
ban on preadmission inquiry against such designations, h is the pplic) 
of the testing tompanies tNBt produce the major postsecondary 
adlTiisMons tests to make note of nonstandaid testing conditions when 
l-eportiiig scores <see Chapter 2). This designation of a n(^standard 
adminiijtration has the effect of lufoiming the admissions officials 
that the applicant is probably handicapped. 

Bei ause of the testing companies' strong disinclination to alter their 
policies foi apparently good technical reasons, ^ OCR adopted an 
interim policy, yvhich has three parts (see Chapter 5)/"' 

First, pending a resolution of the issues (noted above), the Office 
for Civil Rights will not find an instuution out of compliance if that 
institution requires the submission 'of test scores b> applicants, even 
fhougli there is a stiong possibility tliat these tests do not reflect a 
hancluapped applicant's abihtv.,In order to ensure that it "is in 
coxnpliame,^ovvever, the institution must guarantee'that admissions 
(leci;>ions lake intoac(ount other factors, such as high school grades, 
recommendations, and so foith. (Such consideration of other factors 
is, m fa(t, recommended l)y the major testing services.) JP 

Second, until such time as a more viable policy can be v\orked (fui, 
the testing services v\ill be nljovvecl to continue to notify users that 
tests VNCie taken under nonstandai-d conditions, but it is stressed that 
this IS ar>^^terim policy only. OCR recognizes that this procedure 
may violate the prohibition of preadmission inquiry, it will be allowed 
only until the inteiiin policy can be modified, and OCR suggests that 
recipients be prepared to modify their admissions requirements in 
the future. (XiR ha«5 initiated discussions with the major testing 
services m order to resolve the apparent proWems vvith the testing 
of certain handicapped people. 

Third, whenever information is given regarding tests required for 
admission, an institution must include s statement that special testing 
arrangements (an [)e made for handicapped applicants and that there 
are alternate admissions criteria f(;r handicapped applicants who are 



or v\h< li an uistitutKjn is v<>liititaf ilv se( king to uk reast the fjarticipatiori (jf liaiKiKappccl 
suidonis in its programs 

' Rfiniitmenf. Adnu^uofL'* and Hundunpfjed Students A (fUtde for (.oinphame with Seitum 
^i}4 of the Hehfihtlttatwn [t t of 1971 Piiljlished hv the /Vmcncan Assudatioii of Collegiate 
Rcj^istrars and AdniisMoris OUutrs and The American (Ajuntil on Education under 
contract with ific* Olfuv foi f i^d lights, Department of Health, Lduca^ion, anri 
VVeifaif VVashii>^<ton, I) , April 1978 
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unable to take the-requji ed tests. Buth the Educational Testing Service 
and the American College I esting Program have brochures describing 
special testing arrangements Admissions personnel are supposed to 
review and evaluate the suggestions made in these brochures, in 
preparation for developing other testing arrangements in the future. 

Since the first articulation of the interim policv, v\hich has been 
confirmed in successive editions of fhe Handbook foi the fmplemtutation 
of'Se<tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of the U.S. Supreme 

Courts decision m Southeastern Community College v Davis {A U.S. 
397 (1979)) has recogni/ed that there mav be physical cjualificatioiis 
that are necessarv foi participation in a particular academic pn^giam. 
Moreover, in the Davis case, the Court focused on v>hethei the 
applicant v\ouId eve) be capable of peifornung manv of the f unctions 
required bv the profession foj v\hich the educational piogiain trams. 
This suggests the Appropriateness of some loosening of th,e regulator) 
ban on pieadnussion incjuirv,''" vvhich v>oulfl permit colleges to ask 
whether apjjicants meet these cjualifications. I'he agencv has inter- 
preted that decision to mean that a recipient mav obuin rnforaiatic;r^ 
from an applicant concprung his or her capacitv to satisfv "essential 
*pli\sical cjualifications" but ma\ not ask general c^uestions about 
disabilitv, such as. "Are there jtnv pVoblems with phvsical clisabilitv 
that will prohil)it vou frorri completing the progi am?" ((>R(> Lduoatiori 
.^nd Human Development, Inc. 1981:313). ' ^ \ 

JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION OF SECTION 504 

Section crtul it*> implementing regulations have not pioduccd a 
great deal of luigatron focused on substantive issues, and there are 
onK a few. cases that irivolve testing practices. A.s ruerui(^ried above, 
judicial decisions are drvided on the ,c|uestion of wluthei Section 304 
l^iotects against ernpIo\rnent discrimination in am i)ut tlie "most 
limited circumstances, with the result tl>at OCR has instructed its 
(ompliance staff not to take action on einplovment discrimination 
complaints in<he SeuAjid, POurtAi': apd Lighth Circuits. (iiven tjiis 

\ 

" \ I'lTM ('(hlion (>! thr handbook is Ijcing rt placed hv an iifxfatrd version, ivlifch 
IS silieduletl to f>e released in ('ari\ 1982 ,()ur distiission is based on a diaf( of the 
iipdattui \eisir)ii. wliuli OCR kmdlv made available to us 
'"99 S (,t 2'U)2 (1979) 

" I he ieadinv^iases r( stru ting die Ion t of ifie rcgulalioiis iii ( ni(>l(niiiLni dist niniiiatuin 
.toiiipLunis ,ire I rnj^rsfr v hbhie UrhnhihUitum (.enter. hi\ . j90 [ 2(1 87 ( ttli (ai , 197S). 
(.nrmi v MetrofmhtaH St Lnm^ Seurr Ihstrut. b20 F 2d 672 (^tli (ap.. I98())f C S \. 
(,(ihrini Mednfil (.enter, \u 80-*ilf>h (2nd (ar . Jan 27. 1981) But see, flart \ (.ounty of 
Alameda Prohitum Depfirttnent, 485 F Su()f) ()(> (N J) ha . 1979) 

. V ' ■ 
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paucitv of case law, u is mn p(jssible to specifv with certaintv the 
obligations iniptjsed b\ Setthjn 504 '(jn educational institulicjus and 
einplovers who are recipients (jf federal financial assistance from the 
Department (jf iHlutatJon or the Department (jf Health and Human 
Services. Nevertheless, despite the narrowing effect of the Davi^ 
decision, the b(jd\ (jf civil lights case law that provides a context for 
Section jOiniakes it [jtjssible tti aiticulate the ctjntcjurs wf the emerging 
law 

School Testing Cases Under Section 504 

The U.S. Supreme (>ourt in Brown v. Board o/ Education ruled tftat 
the maintenance of dual, segregated scho(jl sv stems denied to black 
children ecjual pnjtection of the lav\' and ordered that dual s\ stems 
be abolished. Disuiantlmg dual s\ stems, h(jwever, did not automati- 
callv bring about racial integration in i^e schocjls. In fact, after Blown 
manv fcjrmerly segregated sclioAl sv stems intro'duced testing prtjgrams 
to track students int(j al)ilitv gr(jups, with the effect that patterns (jf 

.racial segregatKJii (tjntmued within a sch(jol. As a result, despite the 
geneial reluctance (jf the ciiuit^^ts^-ml^rvene in matters (jf educatiijn 
pcilicv. the fedeial courts have, sine),* the late i9()0s, repeatecff) stf uck 
down the use of (jstensiblv neutral mechanisms that resulted in 
perpetuating or recreating sef^regated systems.*'* 

This hist(ji\ prcjvuies the geneiai background for the hrst major 
testing case brcuight under Section 504, Larry P. v. Riles.^'* LaM 
whicli began in 1972, c(jncerned the use of general aptitude (ests as 
a basis f(H\ detei mining whether black pupils should be placed in 
special classes f(H the educable mentallv retai ded (EMR classes). Thus, 
the case combined the issues (jf racial discrimination and discrirni- 
naticm on t'he basis (jf (presumed) h<indicap. The c(jmplaint made 
tw(j prnuipal allegatHjns. first, that the tests in cjuestion were racially 
and culturallv biased against black pupils and did n(jt reflect <[ieir 
experience as a ( lass, with the result that s(jme pupils were riiisdassihed 

'and wrcHigfully I'enujved frtjm die regufar ccjurse of instruction, and,, 

* Ik 

''See, eg, Snifrlrton \ /fi(k\on Mnntapnl Separaif ^hhaoi System. 419 F 2cl 1211 (ll^^)lJ). 
rev (1 tn part on other grounds. \V)b V S (I')7()), Moses v Washington Parish School 
Hwrd, y^i) F Siipp 1:VI0 1 197 1 ), l.emon \ Bossier Parish School Board. 444 F 2(1 l4(Jt) 
(1971). rniifd States v Ondsen (M\ School District. 508 K2d 1017 (1978) 
'"W h Supp U)Vi (1972). V)2 I- 2d 9W (1974), 495 F Supp 926 (1979), 48 LW 
22WH 11979; In addiuuti lo K-liatKc oti Scctu^n W. the case alleged viol^ti^^n of other 
statutorv and ( onslitiilKUial prpvisions. tiiost notahlv tlve Fcjiial Protection (clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment • 
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Second, that the special education classes were dead-end, nonacademic 
classes that offered nothing to the pupils placed in them. The case 
originalK cona&rned placement practices in the San Francisco area, 
but it ultimately affected the entire state of California. 

One of the most inter^stmg things about Larry P. was the district 
courts attention the U.S. Stipreme (Court's analvsisip Orig^^ that 
''not onlv overt discrimmatiop but als(>^ractices that are fail in form, 
but discrimmatorv in operation" are proscribed (p. 431). Equally 
important, however, was the ccnirt's recognition that the function of 
J3ublic education placed limits on the applicabilitv of xhose precedents. 

Larr\ P. was the first federal case to require scientific validation of 
tests used for, EMR placemeht.*' The plaintiffs sought an injunction 
against the use of the Wechsler Intelligence. Scale for (Children, die 
Stanford-Binet, ^nd other intelligence tests administered in the San 
Francisco United School District until a full tr^al could be heard, fhe 
court i^stied a preliminary injuncti<?n against the use of'the tests, 
reasoning from precedents established in the employment discrimi-' 
natjyn case law that the use of standardized tests must be shown to 
be valid for the purpose at hand (in this instance, the identification 
of mild mental retardation in black children) to avoid the inference 
of discrimination. Absent such showing the court said, the use of 
tests that have adverse impact cannot be considered to be substantiall*y 
related to a legitimate state purpose and thus constitutes a dewial of 
the equal protection of the law. 

By the time the trial on the merits began in 1977, the oiiginal 
complaint had been amended to, include alleged violations of thiee 
statutes. Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, Title \'I i)f 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975. Ultimately, the evidence supported a decision 
that both the constitutional and statutory claims had been piovcd by 
pTaintiffs. 

/ The crucial conceptual question ((jnccrned the nature of that 
empirical showing. Whaty in the context of eclucational testing for^ 
assignment purposes, takes the place of the job-relatedness doctrine 
in employment-testing litigation? Larry P. does not provide clear 
guidance. The defendants atterpptcd to establish the predictive 
validity offthe intelligence tests by showing the correlation of those 
test scores with twb critcnorv measures,, namely, achie(cment test 
scores and igrades.'fhc c'ourt rejected this approach to trarfslati/ig 

*'495 F Supp 926, 989 
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the notion of prccliciing job performance to the echicational 
context 

If tests can predii i that a ptrsoii is ^i^nn^ Ui be a poor empl<jvee. the c inplover 
can legitunalelv ilenv th«it ptrson ,i ji>[), hut if tests su>^>^esi th«ii a voung child 
IS probabK going l<> l>e ^ poor stu^U rit. the m houl lantiot on that b,iMs alone 
den\ the ifiild the iippor tniiii^ to itnprW^e and dcv<;jl()p tht- .n <idernR skills 
necessarv to siucess \\\ onr'siuietv XssigntiiPiit to hMR ihisst s dcrnes th,ii 
opporUinitv (hrougli rcleg«iiioii to a niai kc (IK irderiot. cssenli^ilU dead-end 
tra< k 

The argument is that the cpiaiitv of the academic iijstructioii in the 
special education classes, which eniphasi/ed social adjustment and 
econcjmic usefulness, would make this a self-f ulfilbng piophecv 
One weakness of the defendants' line of reasoning la\ in their 

' faikuje to cJisiinguish the role of business from the f unctum of public 
education m the United States, which the Su[:>ireme Caniit m Bnnvn , 
V ^oflrri described as "the vep foundajion.of good citi/enshi[)/'^ ^ The 
doctrine of job-reJateclnesvincludes the principle (jf buMiiess'nec essitv , 
b\ which the courts have, recognized that an emplu\er's interest in 
pn^ductrvKv mav outweigh, in limited circumstances, a particular 

*indi\idual'y interest m.getting^i jot). In education, there is no otlier 
interest competing with the educational needs iA t;ach child (except, 
perhaps, the edilcatHJiial lieeds of all children tl^it would, according 
to the 304 regulations, justif\ the removal of an obstructive child 
from the classroom**). ^ Thus, while validation jn the cmplovment 
context has been understood by the courts to mean showing the 
relationship of the test lo the job (or test scores to job pei fonnaiue), 
in tjirrs F it is defined as showing the appropriateness of tlie test 
and placement decision to the specific educational needs of l lie child 
The evidence ol high correlations between intelligence test sctjres 
and school perfoimancc did not. in the eyes of tUe trial judge, justdv 
placing the child in an environment in which the attempt at academic 
education would, for all practical purposes, cease. ' ' ■ 

In lMrr\ /V, the* school officials did not argue stcenuouslv against 
the allegatic^n of cultural l^a.^, indeed, tl^^ opinujn remarkv rhat tlie 
cultural bias of the tests was hardly disputed in the litigation (p. 930). 



F Supp 

•'Secnon-hv'sedion an.iUsis, 42 f^// Hf^ 22601 
' I he trial ;judg(' stjg^esterl tliAi (H^nstruct vaiuhuioti fui^lu fic ti tium «ipl>i<>pri<i!c 
^(rdiegv than predutivr or <f)mciit valid.nioii H4) 
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The opinion of the court is l^trgelv devoted to the question of what 
legal consequences flow from a finding of racial bias in the tests. 
The case might u ell hd\ e developed different!) had it tur,ned primarih 
on the question i>i bias on the basis of ^handicap. For ^xample, 
establishing the [)rinia facie case would have been a different kind 
of statistical eiiter[)rise. But the ruling concerning \ahdation — that it 
consists 'in showing the a[)[)r<j[jr lateness of the test and placement 
decision to the s[)ecifrc educational needs of the child — nia\ have 
significance for future judicial p(jlicv concerning*?the assessment T)f 
handicapped pupils in ^aking.placement decisions. 

Another case involving the use ^of intelligence tests for placeru<?nt 
of black children in LMR classes, talents i7i Action on Special Education 
(PASE) V. flanw/n,^' came to quite different conclusions about the 
adequacv of IQ tebts for assessing mental ret^^rtlation in black children. 
The plaintiffs in PASE charged that the use of raciallv biased 
intelligence tests .violated the Ecjual Protectixm Clause of the Four-, 
teenth Amendment as vxell as Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act 
of 1973, Title VI of theC>iviI Rif^htsActof 19G4, the Equal Educational 
Opportunities Act of 1974 (20 VSL 1703), and the Education for All 
Handicap[)ed (.hildien Act. C^mtrarv to the finding in the (California 
case, the trial court in Parents m Action on Special Education \. Ilannon 
found the VWchsIer tests and the Stanford-Binet sul)stantiall\ fiee of 
cultural bias. After examining the test questions item b\ item, the 
judg^ decided, on a commonsense basis, that onl\ nine questions 
were "biased or so subject to suspicion of bias that thev should not 
be used" (sli[) opinioiK98j. Because the test scores vxere inter[)reted 
by masters-level school [)svclK>Iogists, manv of v\hom vxere black, and 
because test scores vxeie oniv one of the criteria for the [)Iacement 
decisKjn. the court f(junci it unlikeiv that those few items would lesult 
m misplacement of l)Iack children in the (>hicago sc hool svstem. Tlie 
judge held that the tests, used in this manner, did not discriminate 
agamst black childien in the (Chicago [)ul>Iic sc hools (sli[) opinion. 1 13). 

Although judicial" inter pi etation of the4>bligations of school offic ials 
under Section 504 with regard to testing pr*ictices is just beginning, 
it s^ms hkelv that the as.sessmei;it of handicapped students will 
continue to be subject to judicial sci utiny, given the special regulatoiy 
protections affoicled such students. At the very least, school officials 



Ihc )lJ<l^m('nt trijoiiK'd California from using any siaruiardi/ed HUtlligtiKt Icsts 
\\iilu>ut se(lIrln^ flie prioi approval of lfie*<ourt 

•'(,ivii Number 71 (, xm (mm 
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are on notice that thev must add i ess cjuestions of \ahdaiion and 
impact.* The unquestioned or naive use of intelligence tests or other 
assessment devices to place childien of lacial or linguistic minoritv 
status in classes for the mentalh letaided will not be defensible in 
court, there is e\er\ reason to believe that the couits will afford 
handicapped students a similar knel of co^icern 

Postsecondary Admissions 

1 here has not been an\ litigation concerning |x>stsecondai \ admis- 
sions practices that has focused directh on the use of tests. The few 
cases to arise have dealt geneialK with pioceduial cjuestions, such as 
the existence olf'a private right of action under Section 504 (see* 
Paolicelii and Ra\ 1979-80). Interpretation of the -substantu e 

piovisions of Section 504 — the meaning of discrimination on the basis 
of Iiandicap, for example — has just begun to emerge. 

I'he hist case to review iho scope of Section 504 was Southeastern 
(.ommunity (.allege \. Davis.^'' In its 1979 decision, the U.S. Supreme 
^Ourt addressed two important issues, the meaninj^ of the statutory 
language, "otherwise Qualified handicapped inciividual," and the 
extent of the modifications an institution mu^st make in it;s programs 
to accommociiite the handicaps or disabilitfes of appjicants 
^ The Davis case invoked the applicaTlbn of Prances Davis, a hearing- 
impaired licensed practicaf nurse, to enter the college's associate 
degree nursing prog^iam in order t(i becon^e 4 jegistered nurse. In 
the course of admissions screening, Da\is was exaTiiined an 
audiologist, who advised t^e adnwssions authoVities that, while a better 
- liearing aid woidd enable her to heai wunds, Davis would not be 

* *able to understand normal s[>eech unless positioned so^hat she could 

lip-read. The college consulted tvith the direc/n>i of the State Board 
of Nursing to determine whether Davis would be eligible for certifi- 
cation if she completed the program. The diiecior reconimencfed 
against admission' on the giounds that Davis would not be al)le to 
participate 5afelv in the obligatory clinical training and could not 
practice after graduation.*'* 

Davis fried suit against the college on the grounds that the denial 

* of admission constituted a violation of the Ec|ua[ Protection and Due 



'^99 S (! (1079) hii (lisdissioiis of the case, see, (.ohen (1980). MiglHower 

(1980). Rdv. (1979-80). ( ook (1980) 
•'•99 ^ Ct n 69, at 23()4-) 
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Process Clauses of the fourteenth Amendment aS^d of Section 504 
o'f the Rehabilitation Act. .il he district court held that the college's 
decision not to admit Dasis did not violate Section 504; the judge 
founcl that while the plaintiff, a handicapped person, was entitled to 
the protection of Section 504, she was not an "otherwise qualified 
intiiMdual" within the meaning of the statute because the nature of 
her handicap would not allow her to"fullv a;id effectivelv participate" 
in the program/*" Da\is appealed the decision on the basis of the 
newlv issued HEW regulations that defined a qualihed handicapped 
person with respect to postsecondarv admissions as "a handicapped 
person who meets the academic and technical standards req uisit e to 
admission or participation in tlie recipient's education program *or 
activity.'*" In light of those regulations, the Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit ruled that the lower court had erred in taking Davis' 
handicap into consideration, ruling that it should have looked only 
at her academic and technical qualifications. The court also held tliat 
consideration should be given to Davis's claim that Section 504 
required the college to i^iodif) its nursing program to accommodate 
her hearing impairment no matter what the cost.''^ 

In a unanimous decision, the U.S. Supreme Court revefsed the 
appellate court decision ih Davis.'^ Writing for the Court, Justice 
Powell held that Section 504 d(;es not "ctmipel educational institutions 
to disregard the disabilities of handicapped individuals or to make 
substantial modifications in their programs to allow disabled persons 
to participate." I'he o|5inioiT supported the district court's interpre- 
tation of 'otherwise (jualified" to mean "(jualified in spite of the^ 
handicap", what the statute prohibits is disqualification of a person 
based on "unfounded assumptions" about the limitations imposed b> 
a handicap (p. 2366). The Court held further that Section 504 imposes 
no affiimative obligation on recipients of federal funds to substantialK 
mo;lifv existing programs oi to lower standards to accommodate a 
handicapped person (p. 2370), although pointedl) stating that the 
Ime between a lav\ful refusal to extend affirmative action and illegal 
discrimination under Section 504 will not always be clear. 

The U.S. Supreme Court de( jsion in DavLs does not pro.vide^detailed 
guidance as to the distinction between permissible exclusion and 



•"424 F Supp PHI, I:M5(EDNC: \9m 
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unlawful (iKstiiiiiinaiion urulci Section 504. It does make clear, 
however, that the regulatorv ban on preadmission inquiry is not 
applicable to postsecondarv piograms that require specific physical 
yualihcatioiis and that institutions tan take disabilities into acctnint 
m admitting applicants to such progiams. The legulation precluding 
consideration (;f handle a{).s at the admissions stage is, piesumablv, 
still enfoiceablc \vhen the applicant's handicap is irrelevant to partic- 

" ipation in the piograni. which nught well l)e the case for most 
undergraduate courses of studv. In the Davis case, however, the 
applicant's heai ing disabilitv n(;V)nK would have prevented her f rom 
participating in p(^rti(ms Of the clinical practicum (for example, 
operating-room dut\ where surgical masks render lip-reading im- 
possible), but als(; would have p(;sed a ptnential hazard to her patients 

^ once she embarked on a nursing career. 



SUMMARY 

Title V of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 is a civil rights law, akin to 
the othei civil lights statutes passed in the 1960s and 1970s. It is not, 
however, an affirmative statement of the civil rights of handicapped 
people, rather, it prohibits disci iniination against handicapped people 
by monitoring the piactices of the government, its instrumentalities, 
and grantees. The protections ofTerefd under Title V do not^reach to 
the private sector but onl) to recipients of federal funds. 

rhe antidiscrimination provisions of Section 504 are further re- 
stricted in scope in that the> extend onl) to qualified handicapped 
individuals. This piovision is different from those of all other civil 
rights statutes, which extend protection to all members of the covered 
class. I he language of Section 5o4!, as well as (Congress* failure in the 
period since 1964 to enact legislation adcling discrimination on the 
basis of handicap to the categories protected against employment 
di.scriniinauon by Title VII, suggests that Congress intended to 
distinguish between characteristics like race or ethnic origin ajid 
havinga-handicappiwg conditi(|ri. Regulatory and judicial construction 
, of Section 504 have recogni/.ed that a handicapping condition can, 
undej- some circumstances, be a legitimate grounds for exclusion and 
that distinctions drawn on the basis of handicap do not necessarily 
reflect prejudiced altitudes. (In futur*e litigation, this may have 
implications for judicial interpretation of the effects test propounded 
by the regulations.) 

At the same nine, (longiessand thecourts recogni/e that distinctions 
drawn on the ba;>is of handicap fretjuently are the product of prejudice 
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or unudrranted- absumpticjiis ab(jut the limitations produced by 
handicapping conditions. The public polic) preference for main- 
streaming — a theme that pervades the regulations — gives positive 
expression to the statutorv language of nondiscrimination. It is 
evidence (jf a federal c(jnimitmenl t<j the principle^that people with 
handicapping c(jnditi(jns shtjuld be affcjrded opportunities to partic- 
ipate as fullv as possible in the societv. This polic) has brought 
significant change. Under SectKJii 504 and the Education for All 
Handicaj)ped Children Act, all childien with handicapping conditicjns 
are for the first tfTiie guaianteed an appr(jpriate education at public 
expense m the nxjst integrated setting possible. The due process 
procedures that are the centerpieces of P.L. 94-142 and the Section 
504 regulations seek to ensure tiiat educati(jnal decisions \\\\\ be made 
(jn the basis of the particular child's /leeds, not on the basis of 
unf(junded assumptions about the child's p(|rf(jrmance capabilities. 

I lie meaning (jf equal (jpportunitv f(jr aduljs seekingjobs or higher 
educatKJii is not \et as clear as the polic) ccjncernihg school children, 
but s(jme general principles have been Established. Fij^st, the aiitidis- 
criininatKjii pr(jvisi(jiis (jf Section 504 make it unlawful for recipient 
institutions t(j exclude handicapped individuals without making ail 
analvsis (jf the physical rcqufrements of the pr(jgram*aHd the char- 
acteristics (jf the applicant. When- a pr(jgram of instructujn recjuires 
particular physical capabilities, the regulat(jr) ban on preadmission 
MUjuiiies d(jes n(jt applv,*at least with respect to those particular 
physical capabilities. Foi pr(jgiams that d(j n<jt depend on physical 
characteristics, it is likely that 0(>R's ban on preadmission incjuir) 
wcjirld be sustained, sh(juld the agency decide t(j in^plement that 
pcjhcy. I he panel believes that the pcjlicv can reas(jnably be applied 
t(j mcjst academic prcjgiams at the undergraduate level, piovided tliat 
standardized tests that are used as selection aids can be brcjught t(j a 
pcjint wheie they are as predictive J(ji^applicants with handicapping 
c(jnditi(jns as f(jr the n(jnhandicapped applicants. Such validation 
eff(jrts \vill iccjune an intensive lesett^rch endeavcjr. If successf ul, suc!i 
research w(juld pujvide^the ineaiis ((jr test users t(jav<jid discjualif) ifig 
an applicaiit (jn the basis (jf uMounckd assumpticjns abcjut the 
limitations imposecJ by a handicap. " ' 
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The regulations implementing Section 504 of the RehabiHtation Act' 
of 1973 specif >/(;^r requirements regarding testing for admission to 
postsecondary educational institutions that bear direcdy on the psy.- 
chorfietric characteristics of the testsJ An institution subject to tfie 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973: * ' ^ 

1. may not use a lest that has a disproportionate adverse effect on 
handicapped applicants unless the test has been validated specifically 
for the purpose m question or unless alternate tests with less adverse 
effect are not shown to exist [Sec. 104.42(b)(2)]; 

2. shall assure itself that tests are selected and administered so as 
to 'best ensure t^iat the test results reflect tlie handicapped applicant's 
"aptitude or achievement level or whatever other factor the test 
purports to measure, rather than reflecting the applicant's impaired 
sensory /m<inual, or speaking skills (except where those skills are the 
factors that the test purports to measure)*' [Sec. 104.42(b)(3)]; 

3. may^ot make preadmission inquiries as to whether a person is* 
'handicapped [Sec. 104.42(b)(4)]; and 

4. ^'may base prediction equatuwis on first yeaf grades, but shall 
conduct peYiodic validityj>ludies against the criterion of overall sd?,cess 



'\Vei*rc nui (utucrned here wjtli the re(juiremcTits, like those regarding tjtuclHicss 
iC5t «idniinistrati(>ri%or tfic atcessihihtv kA testing sites, that are not psychonietne issues. 
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in the education program o"r activit) iri^. question in oi;der to monitor 
the general validity of the test scores">tSec. 104.42(d)]. , ; 

The requirements regarding selection for emplo) ment are ver) similar 
but rexjuire that a t^est be validated against job performance instead 
of agaipst educational performance. 

Since there have been no compliance reviews of these testing 
requirements and since there is as )et no case law, the authoritative 
interpretation of these' sections of the regulations is still unsettled. 
Nevertheless, m light of the histor> of the regulations and the interim 
policy, some implications seem relativel) clear. l*n operational terms, 
the regulations seem to requ^ire that test developers and users (1) 
modify tests and test administration procedures forj u^e.with handi- 
capped people, (2) cons,truct and administer tests so that"the>^reflect 
skills independent, of disabilities, (3) report scores for handicapped 
people so that the> are indistinguishable frorn and therefot^ directl) 
coipparable with those fbp nonhandicapped '|)eople, and (4) validate 
tests used with handicapped people for the^pu^-pose at hand. The 
crucial question is whether there are psych(!>metric techniques that 
cah -be used to satisfy these requirements. ^ 
^ This chapter discusses psychometric issues relating (19 .each of these 
four requirements. Test Ynodifications for harldicappegl people, which 
have been made in mo5t tests given to large groups (college applicants 
or federal civil service examinees, for example), are ^^scribed in the 
'first section, a review of the evidence relating to the r^j^jliirement that 
a test accurately refleU skills independent of a hancfi^i^p is presented 
in the second section, validation of tests fpr handicapped people is 
discussed in the third section, and issues related to tSe comparability 
of tests for handicapped and nonhandicapped people are. discussed 
in the final section'. 

MODIFICATIONS OF TESTS FOR HANDICAPPErlifPjEOPL£ 

While there undoubtedly is room for improvemej||^', more work has 
gone into modifying tests and test administratio^^procedures than 
into any other aspect of testing handicapped .peoA]e;. Fpr more than 
two decades, major national testing progWis 'haTiJe made available 
modified versions of tests for handicapped peopfeVLong before the 
Section 504 regulations were implemented, ibt ^tollege Entrance 
Examination Board (now the CoHeg^ Board), ^^American College 
Testing Program, the' Graduate Record Exaffiiiation Board, and 
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others prjjvidei soihe o[)ti(>ns for handicapped examinees that in- 
cluded modified administration [)roccfdures, te>t bocjklets, and an- 
swering procedures. But those efforts, hcmcver laudabl^^ or ^elf- 
intentioned', have Been far from adequate and have been uiidci taken 
by only some lest deveiopt^f^irr-HCen today sonic lai^^ testing piogiams, 
such as the (jne adminislered bv the Lavv School AdniissuHi (^(niruil, 
allow only veiv limited nK^lifuatuHis (^f theiV tests \ux handicapped 
peoples - ' 

Despite the jiistory of attempts t(^ nuKlify tesKs f(jr handicap[)ed 
pe(;ple, there have been few investigations (jf tlie effects iA such test 
accommodations- ofi the resulting scores and on their leliability and 
validity. Strictly speaking, unle.ss it hcy> been demonstrated tliat tlie 
psychometric properties of a test have not been distur^^ by some 
nrfodrfifcationr the claims-made for the test by its autlicji [)ublisher 
cannot be generalised to the modified versi(jn. The major leascni 
given b) test developei^s for not having dune systematise studies (jf 
modified tests is the relatively^sm<ill number <jf handicap[)ed exami- 
nees, lest developers have argue^Tdx^it most (jf the standaid metli(Kis 
for investigating leliability and particulaily validity caniun be a[)plied 
to very small samples of [)e(jple.- Studies novv being conducted at tlie 
Edutiitional Testing Service (for researcFj^not operational puip(jses) 
may represent a shift in attitudes,, and the panel has learned (A veiv 
recent research irh^estigations using new techniques^(ji stwdyiiig small 
populations. ,4 " , , ' 

Especially v*Jicn* studies o^the validity of a mollified teSt are not 
anticipated, that is, when test interpretation ^\\\ rest largely (jn 
uncorroboratecf generali/atKJns fr<jm thastancLird test, (j/ie must Ijc 
very careful in adapting a test not to make chains tliat cj'n altei the 
nature of the task. For exaniple, aU^st of mechanical ability tliat 
j;Aolve> manipulation ofi many pieces of apparatus mi^ht [)ec(jme, 
for blind, people, a test yf tactile acuity (Baumcjn f976).'C)i ifi a test 
that presents noyel stimi^li (foi example, rai.sed line diawings), the 
novelty of the situation might oCerwffelm an exaniin'ee's lespcjnses. 
Although/ 'useful guides to modifying tests for administiaticm to 
handicapped people are available (s^e, for exam[)ler^3(jlt(Hi 1976a, 



^Fcsumonv of Educatunial jesting Service (t lS) and Ame4^rrt»\ College lestnij^ 
Program at the panel's open meeting. March 1980. letters to ffje ()fh(e for (avil Rights 
from John VVinterlxHtom of L IS. dated June 17» 1976. Septenj^hcr 10. I07ft. NovemtK i 
21. 1977. and Janiiarv 20, 1978^ 
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HeatOn et al. 1980), no guide tan obviate th'e necessit) of tr)ing out 
a modified tpst on a sample of examthees of v alidating the modified 
version of a rest. 

Modifications of Test Administration Procedures 

Most modifications, m the'ua) a test is administered alter the medium 
in which the test instructions^ and questions are presented to the 
examinees. For visuall) impaired people, a \ariet) of moid ific at ions 
may be needed. The test booklet ma) be produced in large print or 
high-qualil) regular . print, or in braille, or the test ma) be tape- 
recorded or read to the examinee b) a live reader.^These procedures 
usuall) require more time for the test administration, so time limits 
are either extended or \vaived. .The tests so ^modified are usuall) 
administered on an individual basis uTprovide the needed flexibilit) 
in time and to minimize interference of different test administration = 
procedures with one another. Davis and Nolan (196U found that the 
oral administration of a verbal achievement test usuall) results in 
inflated scores relative to an) administration in whic^ the examinee 
must read. (whether regular print, large t)pe, or braille). Hb^v^serious 
and pervasive this result may be is unknown. 

Deaf people, especiall) the prelinguall)^deaf, have difficult) in 
unddfrstandirig written as well as spoken language; therefore, the 
mtelligibilit) of the instructions for tests, whether written or spoken, 
must be considered when test's ar^ m/idified for the deaf. Modifications 
of test administration for deaf and hearing-impaired people often 
^nclude an interpreter who signs or otherwise interprets the test 
instructions and questions. Most national test programs that use 
interpr^W^S instruct them' in how to administer the test so as to 
comtnUTO-ate appropriatel) but without giving clues .to correct an- 
swers. Additional time to take the te.st will be needed if tht^test is 
signecl or interpreted to a deaf person* * 

If test a^lmmistration procedures ate modified for>isuall) impaired 
gearing-impaired people, usuall) no additional adaptations in 
thosq^ooedures are needed for testing other handicapped individ- 
uals. ''For examplfi^, a person without upper limbs who cannot write 
can use an amanuenMs, a person who writes or marks the answers 
for the test taker. When t^est modific^itions are available, examinees 
wu.h other handicapping conditions sdcct from the available options 
the one most preferred. A visuall) im]3aired examinee should select 
the test administration procedure that best suits .his or her preferred 
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and ciist(Hiiai\ ny.'(luiin, Hus cfujicc will be espetialh difhcult for 
pe;opIc who ha\c rctciitj\ become impaired. * 

When examinees cannot leccjrd then answers to tesl cjuestKjn.^, the 
most c(jmm(jn- pnjcedure is"t(j pu^vide an amanuensis. Othei wav^stjf 
(ibiaimng a resp(Hise include ha\ing the respcHidetii use a Upc 
recordei, a t\pewritei, (H a bi aillewntei (a machine that t\ pes biaille). 
I hese mcKlrfications usualU iec]|iire tfiat a test l)e aclnunistei ed 
indi\ ulualh S(Hiie testing pi (jgi ams pi <j\ ide a large-t\ pe ariswer sdeet 
f(jr paniall\ sighted oi riuUot -impaii ed test takers'. Use ui a laige- 
t\pe answer sheet d(jes ikU fn itself recjinre an individnal adminis- 
tration. 

N(ile-takmg and c(Hiiputati(;iial aids are s(jmetimes pro\ided f(Ji 
blind examinees [)ecause 't[ie\ (io run ha\e eas\ oi c(iiistant access to 
the material before them, as do sightvd examinees. (When (Jiie is 
searching Un a specific piece iA iiif(H rnatujii, a is much more difficult 
and tiineH(nisuniing U) scan braille a tape recording as c(jmpared 
With print.) Kxaiiiiiiees who read [)raille ma\ benefit fi(;ni use (jf 
mjtc-taktiig aids such as a braillew riter or a braille slate 'and stvlu.s, 
whether tliev lake the test in braille, ivoni a tApe reccjrding, o\ with 
a reader. 

There lias [)een some fear tfiat tfie use of ceKtam aids, particularly 
the Cranmer af)ac us for ai ithnietic computati(jn, gi\ es blind examinees 
an advantage o\er sighted exanjiiiees who may u^e (jnl\ paper and 
pencil. Brcjthers (1972) found tfiat f)lincl eighth-graders wh(j used an 
abacus wc;re eiglit months bel(jw the sighted rujrm^ m arithmetic 
c(jmpulati(m, but that t[ie\ pel formed significant!) bettei than their 
blind peers who used niental ((jmputatj(jn or a braillew i iter. TIk^ 
leaching of mathematics to fjlind students, while apparentlv facilitated 
bv the C>rajimer a[)acus, remains a serious concern tcj educatc^rs. In 
a review of tfie lueratiire, however, Nester (1971) fcjund that while 
publislied research lcci,\e*> man\ cfnestKjns unanswered, ildoes indicate 
that ihe^use of the'Clranmer a[)ac us dcjcs ncjt gi\e a [)lind lest taker 
an liiifaii achaiitage over sigfitcd test takers witfujut a ccjmputaticjiiai 
aid I lie abacus* unlike an electfcjinc cal<j,ilatcjr,' recjuiies cjf the i^er 
a fundamental kncjw ledge cjf airthmetic operations. 

Alterations in Time for Test Administration 

Nearlv all naticjnal testing prcjgiafhs that prcj\ide modrfied test 
procedures for handicapped people prcj\icle additicjnal tirne tcj take 
the test. I he eff<:^ts cjf increasing the length oi time have ncjt been 
studied fiillv, even thcjiigh time inav be an impcjrtanl factor foi 
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' nonhandieapped test takers. Wiiji one possible exception, all of the ^ ^ 
alternate media used to administer tests to \isuall) impaired people 
require more time than the regular form. Reading braille and using 
a cassette recorder or a reader take longer than reading regular 
prmt. Readmg large tvpe ma\ or m'av not be more time-consuming, 
depending on .the lavout of the material and on the nature and 
•severity .of the impairment. It should be noted that the Law School 
Admission Test allpv^s no extra time for anv examinee, a practice 
that ma> have paj:tfc\ilarl> severe effects on visually impaired exam- » 
inees. 

In setting time limits for a test for the general population, test 
developers usually establish a limit within which 75 to 90 percent of 
the candidates can con)plete all of the items (see Tinkleman 1971, 
Toops 1960). Such a procedure could be duplicated for handicapped 
test takers or/or different test modifications, although a large number 
of trials would be necessary. To obtain such data for a large national 
• testing program, one would have to .aggregate examinees over many 
test administrations in many different locations. 

Only a few studies of the time needed by handicapped individtials 
to .complete a modified test are available. For tests for which no 
studies have been conducted, time limits are either set arbitrarily 
(usually as a multiple of the standard time) or waived altogether. 
^ Studies of the appropriate time limits for modified tests have been 
undertaken by the U. S. Office of Personnel Management (Nester 
and Sapinkopf 1981, Sapinkopf 1978). In one study, deaf students 
first took the Professional and Administrative Career Examination 
(PACE) wij:h unlimited time. Then the investigators determined the 
amount of time needed for 90 percent of .the test takers to complete 
each part of the test. Similar procedures were erti ployed in establishing 
time limits for visually handicapped individuals. Time limits were 
established separately for each combinatic^i of test part and meclium 
of test administration. The results of these studies specifying a time 
limit for each test part and each medium of test administration, (e.g., 
braille) or combination* of media (e.g., braille and reader) were 
subsequently incorporated into instructions for test examiners for 
regular use in administering the test to handicapped people. 

Speed tests' usually are considered inappropriate for test takers 



nmlividudi ciiflcrcnces iri scores on a pure speed test depend only on speed of 
response. In a pow'er (est. on the other hand, everyone is given enough time to attempt 
ail Items, some of which are so difficult that it is highly unlikely that anyone can get a 
perfect score. * 
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with Msuaninpan nieiiis. I \ pin)5,tesis offer a famihar example of a 
. spee'd test. A studv performed iii 1938 for the U S Cnil Service 
Commission (Shiiltzand Buvnton 1958) found that tvpiiig from tape 
recordings is sUnver and less accuiate tlian tvping from printed cop\. 
On the other handAillowing blind examinees unlimited tu;ne niav 
not alwavs be apppopnate Reseaich b\ Da\u> and Nolan (1961) 
/ indicates that giving unliniited time ami allowing e\cr\ blind ex<iminee 

a chance to ant>wer everv test item results in inflated test secures. 

I'he maj(;rit\ i>i--me tests considered b\ this panel are regarded <is 
power tests. Recentlv, however, questions have arisen as to what 
extent ptnver tests are actualh speeded, and concern has been 
expressed that speededness might differ entiallv affect the ptrform- 
, * ance of groups ol test takers (Donlon 1980a, Donlon 1980b). If it 
were found that the power tests are mt^re speeded [or nonhandi- 
capped examinees than previously thtnight, there vvouid be reason 
to question the wisdom "(or fairness) of setting time limits for 
handicapped examinees (particularly those with visual impairments) 
as a multiple of the time allowed fora^tandard administration, sav 
2 or 2' J times the legular time limit, ouch an allowance mav produce 
a test that is still speeded for handicapped people and penalizes them 
unnecessarih. Such a procedure also piesumes for example, that, the 
'ratio of the speed of reading braille versus print i^^e same for all 
tvpes of material and all levels of difficult) comm(inl\ (Kcuriing on 
standardized tests (see Nolan 1962). 

A study of nonhandicapped students b) Wild and Durs(i (1979) 
showed that increasing the time allwued for experimental sectKJiis of 
thl^ Graduate Record Examination (GRE) from 20 to 30 minutes 
resulted in small but-statisticallv significant score increases. I'he sizes 
of the increases v\ere not significantly different f(^r grcnips defined 
bv ethnicitv, age, and sex. Although handicapped test l*akers were 
'not included in the study, the results are important fi^r that gr(iup 
because thev suggest that scores on these experimental subtests of 
the CiRE, deyelo[;ed just like the nonexperimental or "(jperatKiiial" 
subtests, are significantly affected by speed oi response. Thus, (jne 
might predict that giving test takers a generous (/r an unlimited 
amount of time would significantly inciease their scores. The limiting 
fa( tor of fatigiie would, of course, have to bexonsidered if one mo.ved 
from considering a 1 0-minute* increase (as in the Wild and Durso 
study) to considering a several-hour increase (as often occurs in 
- practice). The effects of time limits on psychometric properties of 

tests other than mean s?7>res (especially reliability and validity) must 
also be considered. 

Lengthening the time for administration of a test is only one of 

i 
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several wavs iii which the testing time for examinees can be ahered. 
Takmg more rest periods while holding constant the total length of 
time for actually taking the test is one such change. Another is a 
combination of lengthening the test administration tinrre andjncluding 
more rest periods. Still another is allowing not onlv a longer time 
period in which to take a (est but also more than one cla\. ObviousK, 
an unlimited time period during a single cJav regardless of the time 
ultimatelv allowed would not benefit a disabled individual who 
becomes fatigued in a relativelv short period. Considering the negativ e 
effects of fatigue, extending time limits well bevoncT those thought 
to be defensible f<>r nonhandicapped examinees mav put unexpected 
and unreasonable demands on handicapped examinees. 

Although modiTications in the time allowed for tests are considetfed—* 
among the appropriate test options, there are few data available to 
suppoit anv conclusions about th^ effects of modifications in time, 
number of sittings, ot^ number pf recesses on the test results. Fur- ^ 
thermore, little is known about "*hQw much time people with various 
h4|tcj}l^apping conditions actually need, because records of time 
acuiallv usecl are rare, and empirittil studies to set time limits are 
even less frequent. Clearlv, more research on time limits for test 
modifications and for different handicapping conditions is necessary. 

Changes in Test Content ^ 

Changes in test content are often required for examlViees with visual 
or hearing impairments. For visually impaired people, items must be 
examined for possiNe "visual biases." Test items contain a visual bias 
if thev measure knowledge, skills, or concepts learned prim^ily 
through visi(>ii or if thev use visual stimuli to measure^ kqcwv ledge 
acquired through othrr^enses. Although either tvpe of vi^al bias 
< m/v be detected empiricallv, the second tvpe ma\*Well be easier than 
the former to identify and correct bv simply reading thff items, 
spoiling the offenders, and substituting nonvisual stimuli. Since the 
substitutions may altei other characteristics of the items, the modified 
items should be iried out before they are used in operational testing 
^nat ions. Visual biases of the first type may be more difficult to 
ideniify and remedy, especially by test developers who are unfamiliar 
with visual impairments. Examples of information acquired primarily 
through vision would include questions relating to geology, meteor- 
ology, geography, architecture, or geometry or items requiring dis- 
crinimation of relationships among Colors or spatial features. 
.'^ I he most thor(iUgh and detailed documentation of modifications 
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in lest content is that done on the PACE, administered bv the Office 
of Personnel Management for federal employment. I he content*of 
the PACE has been modified for visually and hearing-impaired 
examinees. For the visually impaired, two item types were deleted — 
figure anal(;gies and tabular completion — because a suitable method 
of presenting the (ontent could not be found. Other items were 
reviewed by panels of experts to identify those with visual biases. 
Scoring norms were estal>lished bv admmistering the modified items 
•to sighted PACE examinees (see Nester 1980, Sapinkopf 1978). 

Changes in the Testing Environment 

^^anv of the modifications in the ways in which tests are administered 
for handicapped people necessitate that the tests be given individually 
rather th<in to groups of respondents. The reasons for having an 
individual administration include the existence of no pfsi^tical and 
C(invenient way to use a group administration, the desire not to 
interfere w ith others in a group taking a test, and other considerations 
for handicappeti examinees, such as wanting to reduce their anxiety - 
over the test. vMthough the administraticjn of a test on an individual 
basis is probably the most important modification in the testing 
environment needed by U^dicapped examinees, there are some 
additional alterations that may be required. For example, a change 
in location will be required if the standard testing ^e is not accessible 
i to people la ^wheelchairs. Examinees with certain physical disabilities^ 
^^may be niore^c(;mfortable with tables or chairs unlike the usual pnes, 
f(ir example, tabletops may need to be bigger or at a different height. 
Certain lighting conditions may make reading easier for the partially 
sighted. Soi^etimes a test may be administei-ed to a person confified 
to bed, say*.^ victim of an autpmobile accident. 

The administration of a test to one individual may differ in 
important ways from the standard group administration. The inter- 
action bet>veeit.the exarhiner and .the examinee may have pr(jfound 
(but usually unknuw'nj ef fects on the resulting score. Ragosta (1980) 
studied such interaction and, while she/ reported many favoral?le 
reactions of test takers to test administrators, she also rec(jrded some 
problems, some of which seemed to stem from inexperience, igno- 
rance» or bias oji the part of the test administrator. Some examples 
of negative comments follow (Ragosta 1980:35-36)": 

tht teacher (test adiniriisdaicjf j was uncomforiable with my disabiluy He 
kepi asking me quesdons like did I know what I was (here for and did 
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I realize the importance of the lest, etc. I fell he was qtieslioning m> menul 
ability [cYcbral palsied student]. 

I fought to take SATs. They said there was no large print versipn! A guidapce 
counselor gave the test to me orally, she was aggravated when I had to ask 
her to repeat. I would like to have taken the test with somebody who believed 
I would pass (legally blind student]. 

Writers (amanuenses) sometimes inhibit you because they keep waiting for 
an answer. Tape recorders might be okay [legally blind student]. 

When a test administrator walks around, it is l^rd to hear what he is saying. 
I try . . . then I read directions again. I lose time [hcaring-ip;i paired student]' 

At present, there are no comprehensive data on the seriousness or 
pervasiveness of such difficulties. The problems cited above probably 
deflate the lest scores oT handicapped people, but without systematic 
studies there is no way to know the nature and extent of the effects. 
There are also no data on cases in which lest administrators,, inten- 
tionally or not, give cues to correct answers or otherwise help 
handicapped examinees. 

The Option of Not Taking a Test 

r 

One alternative to modifying a test is to exempt handicapped people 
from uking the test. When a testing requirement is waived, biograph- 
ic;^! data, work samples, academic transcripts, and other evidence 
usually provide a basis on which a candidate's record can be evaluated. 
Handicapped people, however, particularly those wilh visual impair- 
ments, have argued that exempting them from uking a test places 
them at a disadvantage compared with other applicants (National 
Federation of the Blind 1980).-* 

* 

Costs of Modifying Tests 

Since the regulations implementing Section 504 require that tests be 
appropriately modified for handicapped people, questions of the 

♦Clearly, tl^ere arc differences of opinion, but most who expressed their views to the 
panel wanted to improve tests, not to wiive them. Nevertheless, in some situations the 
waiver of a tesung requirement may be the fairest and most appropriate action It 
should be noteji. however, that, for the general population, alternatives to tests, such 
as those listed above, generally have considerably lower reliability and validity than 
test5 themselves. 
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costs of such modihcalions aalurallv arise. Sofne test producers protest 
that the costs are too high. There is no comprehensive information 
available on this issue, but we present some general estimates of the 
costs. We note that an appropriate evaluation of the total costs of test 
modification would require data on the costs of all types of modifi- 
cation for all of the tests used in employment and educational testing 
In this se9jMon we present only a sketch of such a Calculation for 
educational testing. The cost figures cited in this section were obtained 
from a private testing organization. , 

Before proceeding we note two difficulties in calculating costs 
First, the expenditures involved in modifying tests represent the true 
social costs (as typically defined by economists) only if the prices of 
resources used in test modification adequately reflect their value in 
alternative uses. Prices wifi not be accurate reflections of value when 
markets are not perfectly competitive, and it appears, at least super- 
ficially, that the testing industry is not competitive. The number of 
testing firms is relatively small and the consumers of tests, at least in 
the educational segment of the industry, are organizationally linked 
to the producers. The observed data on costs are, therefore, a proxy 
whose true relationship to social costs is not defined. This caveat 
applies to all observed costs on testing and not just to the data that 
we present. The second difficulty in calculating- costs lies in deter- 
mining how much of the costs of modifying tests is attributable to 
changes required to eliminate test bias relating to handicapping 
conditions. Consider, for example, a situation in whicli a printed test 
is translated^ into braille. Should one count the expenditures for 
producing braille tests and of producing and reporting scores as the 
cost of the modification? Or is it mo/e appropriate to define the cost 
of modification as the difference between the braille- related costs and 
those that would have been incurred to test the same number of 
individuals using standard tests? Either basis of cost calculation could 
be appropriate depending on the situation. 

Changes in Content 

Changes in content are required wh^Vihe substance of a test questior^ 
relates to information or concepts that certain people cannot expe- 
rience or perceive because of a handicap. The content of educational 
admissions tests, however, is most often not modified for handicapped 
people. Experts review existing standard test forms and choose for 
modification those with the least potential for bias. No cost estimates 
are available. 
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Changes m Medium ^ 

Commonl) a\ailable mudificaiions of admissions tests include laige- 
t\pe, braille, and cassette versions. In 1979-80 the production of 
bi-aille forms of a widel) used test cost roughly S6, 800 for 30 copies, 
or an average cost per test taker of S22(}sJKas5ette versions of the test 
cost S5,600 for 100 copies, or an average cost' per test taker of $56. 
The cost for 200 copies of a large-print version was 54,000, an 
average cost of S20. The limiteyj number of copies»that were produced 
indicates that a substantial portion- of the expenditures ar£ fixed 
rather than variable costs. The total cost of the large-print version. is 
likelv to be approximateh constant over a wide rang^'of quantities, 
since the c^st of preparing copy and printing plates is independent 
of the number of copies produced from those plates. The average <^ 
cost figures, therefore, are extremely sensitive to ihe quanlitv of test 
irrs'truments produced. 



Changes in Test A dm inist ration - ' 

The primarv costs' iiicuired in modifving t^st administraticjn proce- 
dures are the wages paid to test tenter supervis(jrs and prcjctors. It 
was estimated that in 1979 *80, the siLpervision of tests for 500 
handicapped people cost 527,000, oi an average cost of 554 per test 



taker. ()t .this group, 314 took standard versions of the test. 

The costs of modifving tlie testing environment <iie, ^it le<ist in 
terms of current practices, [irimaril) variable in nature. In addition^ 
the ne<iv) reliance on thc^use of peisonnel and time indicates that 
uhe potential economies of an increase in the numIxT of tests 
administered is quite'^small. One would expect, theiefore, that total 
costs are likelv to vary rathei direcdy with iuun*bei of tests adminis- 
tered and that the aveiage total cost per test will be approximateh 
constant over the number of tests administered. 

Administrative Costs 

Some test modificati(jns requii e altera I ions in the method of producing 
<md reporting test scores. In addition, there are a variety of clerical 
procedures iec|uireci for the processing of applications for modified 
tests. In the above example, the costs of producing scores from' the 
186 modified tests totaled $1,400, averaging approximate!) $8 per 
test. An additipnal 515,600 was reported ^is the sum of the cost of 
clerical procedures i elating to test registration and score reporting 
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(SI 1,000) and of the cost of colPlHting, shipping, and checking lest 
materials (S4,600). The clerical costs were computed from the ac- 
counting cost of a special clerical section whose entire, function is 
processing materials for handicapped test takers. Finallv there were 
admmistrative expenditures foi pre-test information booklets in 
printed and braille form, othei mformation on modified tests, and 
the costs of ^'program management." The^sLiin oi these costs was 
$22,200, approximateh 55 percent of these costs were for manage- 
ment. The 5um of clerical and oth^r administrative costs, therefore, 
was S37,800, or approximately $76 per person. 

Hence, for this test in 1979-80, the average total cost of modifications 
for handicapping conditions,, including all of those mentioned above, 
was $156 per person, ranging from $130 to S364 per person 
depending on the type of test modifiauion. 

MEASURES OF ABILITIES INDEPENDENT OF HANDICAPS 

The regulations diiectl) state that tests should measure a handicapped 
person's level of aptitude or achievement and not the impaired 
functioning unless the latter is what the test purports to measure. 
This IS equivalent to saying that a handicapping condition should 
have no effect whatsoever on test scores unless the test is explicitl) 
designed to measure"it«.^ility directl) related to the handicap. In 
addition, an "Analvsis of the^lnnal Regulation," which was published 
as an appendix to tiie final regulations, includes the following 
statement (42: Fed. Reg. 22692): ^ 

SetHon,84. 12(bi(3) also rccjuiies a renpiGHt-i^r assure itself that admissKjns 
tests are selected and administered to applicants with imparted sensory, 
manual, or speaking skills in such matmer as is necessary to avoid unfair 
disioriioii of test results. Methods have been developed for testing the 
aptitude and achievement of persons who are not able t<i take written tests 
ui even iu make the marks retjuired for rnechaniLally scored objective tests, 
m addition, methods lot testm^ persons with visual or hearing impairment 
are available. A recipient, under this paragraph, must assure itself that such 
methods are used with respect to the seleLtion and administration of any 
admissions tests that it uses. 

This explanation .logically rests on the assumption that the use of 
modified tests anc^ test administiation procedures is in itsel£sufficient 
to ensure that a test will. reflect abilities that are unaffected by an 
examinees han(li(a[:>. This assumpuon is not true, the panel, along 
with otheis who are knowledgeable about test development, rejpcts 
It as a reasonable or safe working assumption. 
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Although the goal of constructing measures that are unaffected by 
a handicapping condition is generally accepted as the ideal, most test^ 
developers believe that it is largely unattainable in the near future in 
many if not most instances. Clearly, there are cases in which a 
handicapping condition has almost no effect on test performance 
and, therefore, modifications of the test are not needed. There are 
also cases in which the modifications that are needed are so straight- 
forward that they can safely be assumed to have no effecl on the test 
scores. However, especially when a handicap is severe and when a 
test requires high-leveLcognitive functioning, the effects of the 
handicap on the test are potentially enormous and extremely difficult 
if not impossible to eradicate. 

In its identification of points in the regulations that the panel 
beliex^es cannot be supported by current scientific endeavor, the Panel 
has identified ppints in psychometric theory that need further de- 
velopment. No test score — for handicapped or nonhandicapped 
examinees — is a totally pure measure of an ability. Every test score Is 
.distorted in some way. Even much of our language regarding tests 
reveals this phenomenon, test scores reflect, they indicate, they 
represent. Tests give only indirect pictures of what it is they claim to 
measure. All measures — physical as well as psychological — are affected 
in one way or another by the measuring instrument. Psychometricians 
call this inevitable inaccuracy "measurement error" and estimate it^n 
the process of developing a test. For example, a test of reading ability 
will be easier for a student who just happens to be interested in and 
familiar wi]Lh the subjects in the reading passages. Yet the student's 
knowledge of those particular subjects has nothing directly to do with 
his or her reading ability and ideally should not affect scopfe^ on the 
reading test. The estimated measurement error will take into account 
this and many other (usually unknown) sources of randonr error in 
test scores. 

Cc^nsider another example closer to the panePs focus. Suppose that 
a group of deaf people is given a test containing passages on American 
history that are written with a more sophisticated vocabulary and 
more complicated syntax than^equired to express the important 
ideas. For the deaf test takers the test might be a legitimate measure 
of linguistic fluency in the context of American history, but it is not 
' a suitable measure of knowledge of American history. The well- 
documented linguistic deficit of deaf people, particularly the prelin- 
gually deaf, would preventrthem from accurately displaying their 
knowledge of American history unless the language of the test were 
simplified. For the deaf examinees in this example, the error in the 
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scores taken as measures of knowledge of American history is likely 
to be much larger than it would be for nonhandicapoed test takers. 
Some of the error would be random but much would probably be 
systematic — and it would lower th^ scores of the deaf 'people. Addi- 
tonally, the usual estimates of measurement error do not reflect this 
or other systematic errors. 

Domain-referenced testing provides an example that focuses our 
attention on the ability that a test is claimed to measure. The initial 
step in constructing a domain-referenced test is to define the domain, 
first generally and then in terms of more specific skills or knowledge. 
(Even this first step is somewhat arbitrary; experts might define 
domains rather differently.) The next step is to decide how to measure 
the different skills, what content xo include, what levels of aifficuliy 
to cover, and how to weight each componeritHn''the test. Then the 
items are written and refined, psychometric properties of the test are 
determined, and the test is ready to be administered. 

Suppose that the finished product is packaged and sold as the 
Acme Test of Reasoning Ability. The title hardly Tjegins to describe 
what the test measures. There are many tests of reasoning ability, 
andjthey all differ from one another in more or less significant ways. 
Users of the test would have to delve deeply in the literature 
(presumably published with the test) on how various concepts were 
defined, how measures were developed, and what characterized the 
sampl^^of examinees on whom the test was tried out. Only then 
would' the users begin to understand what scores on the Acme Test 
of Reasoning Ability actually reflect. Furthermore, the meaning(s) 
the users atuch to scores on*the test might change and would almost 
certainly be enriched with increased familiarity both with the test and 
with how people with various scores perform in other situations. 
Some of the users* knowledge would be specific to that test, and some 
would have derived from experience about*that general type of test — 
a paper-and-pencil, multiple-choice, timed test of reasoning ability. 

Measurement issues, already difficult, become much more compli- 
cated when the test or the test administration procedures are modified 
for use with handicapped people. To carry the example further, 
suppose the test is modified so that it can be given to visually impaired 
examinees, and assume that the' modifications have been expertly 
executed and that the resulting test is the best that could be devised 
for the visually impaired. The quality of the modifications notwith- 
standing, the test users are at a loss as to how to interpret the scores. 
There are no standards against which to evaluate the scores of the 
visually impaired. And much of what the users would ha,ve learned 
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dbuul the Acme I esl^ must be questioned. *Are all of the same subtests 
used? How heav> was the visual Joading .of the original test; how 
much has the content been changed? Are the same cognitive processes 
used bv visuall) impaired people in answering the test questions? Are 
the same cognitive processes required of visuall) impaired people in 
other situations of interest? Does performance on^ the test bear the 
same relationship to olhel .performance for sighted as for visually 
impaired people? The list of questions is long and has implications 
far beyond tesUng. All that is known about perception and cognition 
could and should be brought to bear. 

In summar), the panel believes that ps>cholpg> and ps>chometrics 
are not >et full) capable of ensuring that tests f6f handicapped people 
measure skills independent of handicapping conditions. The require- 
ment ^at the) do so, though straightforward in intent, poses serious 

• problems for ps)cf)ologists who attempt to define various abilities, .to 
measure those abilities, and to describe the underl)ing cognitive 
processes. In short, the panel b^elieves that demonstrating that tests 
can provide measures of abilities independent of ^landjcapping 
conditions should be regarded as a long-term research gOal. The 
panel believes that full compliance with this requirement is not 
currentl) possible, howe\er, compliance with other ps)chometric 
requirements of the regulations are not onl) possible but will lead to 

^ tests for handicapped people, that can be used faifl) and intelligent!) 
^as predictors of later performance. ^ ^ 

VALIDATION OF TESTS FOR HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 

. Educational Testing 

The Section 504 regulations require that a test that has a dispropor- 
tionate!) adverse effect on handicapped people be validated for the 
purpose in question am^)reclude using that test if a test with less 
adverse effect is shown to exist. The regulations further require that 
postsecondar) educational admissions tests be validated against first- 
)ear grades in the educationaKprogram and that studies be conducted 
periodical!) against the criterion of overall success in the program. 
Ihus, the regulations ver) clearly emphasize the importance of 
demonstrating the validit) of tests that are used for handicapped 
people. , . ' * M 

Strictly speaking, one should always refer to the validity of a 
particular use of a test. It is the use and not the test itself that has 
validity. Validit) is not an either/or attribute of^ use of a test: it exists 
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in \arving (it'giecs in \aii(nis situatKjns. Ccjiulucting validity studies 
'b\ no means ensures that a particular application (4 a test is 
appujpiiale. The studies help answer such questicjns as vshether the 
lest impKAes selcMtuni. that is. whether students who are selected bv 
means (jf ihtf test pei Unrw l)ettei ni sch<j(jl than th<jse n(jt S(j screened. 
If an adnnssuHis test has at least s(jnie \«tliditv. then students achieving* 
highei lest scenes sh(Hild f)e iiujie likelv.to achieve higher grades 

^ than ih(jse witfi hns test secures. Thus, using the^<^*st in the admissigns 
pr(Kess gives a higher pr(jbabilit\ oi selecting students v\h(j vmII 
succeed in scWxjI tfian not using the test. Certamly, it was the 
destructive p(jssif)ihtv (jf denying handicapped people opportunities 
f)V use (A an irrelevant (jr invalid test that led the drafters of the 
regulations U) stress the importance of validity. 

Predictive validity is a measure; (jf the relationship betvseen scores 
tni^ lest and pertcnmancp in^he situati(^n that the test is intended 
to piedict In ((allege and professi(m<il school admissions, predictive 
^, vaiidiiy stuches usually measure the relationship of sccjres on tjie 

^ ^ nttmissKJUs test (pkis pievKuis grade-point average or other predict(HS) 
l(j iirsl-vear grade-pcMnt avVrage. In the employment spfiere, the 
piediclKjii ecjualKHi relates tc\t lesults (plus other available pre(hct(jrs) 
i(j s(jme measure of success, such as performance appraisal, 
iangi[)Ie (uiiput. (n rate (jf pr(jm<ui(jn. Studies of predictive vali(hty 
can ihe(jreiicallv be perfcnmed f<jr any sul)set (jf the p(jpulati(jn, 
given (jnly sufficient nurnl)ers^f(jr statistical extrapolation. ^ ^ 

VaIi(Iatj(Hi studies Un the standard forVns of adrgis^Kjns tests are 
ccjnducied separately Un each c(jllege (jr imiversity. I hey may also 
lie c(jnducte(V separately f(jr each academic department or pr(jgr<im, 
«is in the case'(jt tfie Graduate Rec(jrd Examinati^m with its advanced 
tests in 20 disciplines. J he validati<jn studies usually are ccjnductecf 
' everv vear as a check on changes in the^piflati<jns <jf applicants (jr 
matriculants or changes in tlie grading scales (the vveJI-pubhci/ed 
gifKle iriflati(m^(jf tfie late 1960s and* l(J70s). I herefcjre, there must 
be a sufficient riinnber Of-students enter ing a ghven sch(j<d <jr pr(jgr<im 
in a giveri ye<ir or in a few successive years if a vahdaticm study is to 

♦ f)e undentaken. There usually are not en(jugh handicapped students 
entering (jne sch(Hjl in any given year t(j c(jnduct the regular type erf 
validation study. 

I he administrative arrangement for conducting vTilidatujn stuckes 
is that institutKuis' rnay elect to su[)scrif)e to the validatujn" service ^ 
(jffered In the- test deveUjpers. The suf)scribers supply students' first-' 
ve«ir grades to tfie testing ( (Jin^janies. vvlio perf(jrm the data analysis 
and rep(Ht the results Uj tfie instituti(jris. In tf)e case(jf undergraduate 
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schools, regression analysis is used to see how well the admissions 
test scores alone predict freshman grades and also how well high 
school grade-point averages in conjunction with test scores predict 
first-year grades. Other predictors, such as variables representing 
extracurricular activities, can be added to the regression equation; in 
general, however, the best' predictors have been found to be grade- 
point averages and admissions test scores (Skager 1982). 

Neither testing companies nor colleges and universities have rou- 
tinely conducted either kind of validation study, either against the 
cnteriojw3ikfirst-year grades or against the criterion of success in the 
program. The testing companies have argued since the drafting of 
the Section 504 regulations that analogous studies could not be 
conducted for handicapped students because of the small numbejs 
of such students. Recently, however, research methods that have been 
dev^ped to study other relatively small groups are being used in 
small studies of handicapped examinees. The -research staff at the 
Educational Testing Service has developed and mm^ methods of 
pooling data^ across institutions or years in order to increase the 
numbers of rnmority group members to a level sufficient for statistical^ 
study (BraUn and Jones 1980, Dempster etal. 1980, and Rubin 1980).* 
They currendy are conducting two studies — one of deaf students at 
the California State University at Northridge, and one of learning- 
disabled students at Curry College in Massachusetts— and are aggre- 
gating the data across several years. Such effons indicate that 
validation studies of tests for handicapped people are possible, at 
least in spme^etti/igs. The panel looks with optimrsm on the possibility 
" of pooling data for groups of handicapped students across years arid 
across similar institutions, say, small liberal arts colleges or large state 
universities. 

Employment Testirtg ^ 

Unfortunately, there is much less hope of applying similar techniques 
in employment testing pf handicapped people. The largest employ- 
ment testing program in the country is operated by the Office of 
Personnel Management using the Professional and Administrative 
Career Examination. Since 1 975, when modified versions of the PACE 
were first made available, approximately 300 blin^ and 100 deaf 
people have taken the exam each year (this compares witjj 100,000 
to 150,000 nonhandicapped people per year). OPM has no data on 
the number of handicapped candidates who are employed, both 
because their PACE scores are not flagged and because handicapped 
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candidates are not idenjified on the register of candidates. However,-- 
since the PACE covers 118 federal civil service jobs, it is unlikel) that 
there would be enough handicapped people in^an) given job to 
conduct validation studies, even if people with certain disabilities tend 
to be in relativel) few, of the 118 occupations. As, an indicator of the 
number of deaf people in jobs filled through the PACE, OPM searched 
the central registr) of Schedule A (exempted) appointments and 
found 11 deaf people in^PA-CE jobs in 1974 in the entire countr>. 
(Unfortunatel) for our purposed, that central registr) has been 
discontmued.) If OPM does not have whait could safel) be considered 
a large testing program for handicapped people, there is almost 
certainl) no other emplo)ment testing program for handicapped 
people that could be considered lar^e. In addition, because of the 
wide variabilit) of jobs — even those that require similar training or 
seem similar along other dimensions — the problems of pooling jobs 
for the purpose of validating selection tests are likel) to be more 
severe than in educational settings. Therefore, there little hope of 
•amassing solid validit) data for emplo)ment tests of handicapped 
people except^ in rare cases. Nevertheless, the panel does not despair 
of collecting information that will improv^mplo>ment testing of 
jbandicapped people. We see several promising ways of gathering 
useful data. 

The first would be analogous, and as similar as possible, to the 
methods of performing multijurisdictional validit) studies of em- 
plo)ment tests in the general population. The principle is endorsed 
in the Uniform Guidelines for Employee. Selection Procedures (Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 1978). High!) similar jobs in 
different places (different businesses or industries or cfifferent loca- 
tions) are pooled for the purpose of validating the single emplo)ment 
test used to select employees for all of the jobs. The procedure 
require^^jg^er^ation among many parties but offers an otherwise 
nonexistent possibility of validating tests. Of course, care must be 
taken to ensure the closest possible similarity among situations. 

A second possible way of collecting useful data would be similar to 
a study being undertaker! jointly' by OPM and the Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center at (George Washington University. 
The study began with the identification of handicapped employees 
throughout the country and the description of accommodations that 
have been made for them. The study will include a job analysis of 
the positions held by handicapped employees, a sumnjary of how 
well the employees are performing, and how they were selected for 
employment. Thus, in a general sense, one component of the stud) 
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is a validitv stud) of the emplo>ee selection procedures used for 
, handicapped people using,the criterion of performance on the job. 

COMPARABILITY OF TESTS FOR HANDICAPPED AND 
NONHANDICAPPED PEOPLE 

The prohibition of preadmissKjn inquiriei> regarding a handicapping 
condition, which was added to the regulations following the period 
of comment, had ramifications that doubtless far exceeded the 
expectations of the drafters of the provision. This requirement 
prohibited the usual practice of the testing companies of noting on 
the score reports to educational instituti(jns that a score resulted irom 
a nonstandard test administration. In most cases, this ^'flagging" is 
equivalent to identif>ing the examinee as handicapped. The aban- 
donment of the practice of flagging was clearl) what the drafters had 
intended because manv handicapped people felt that the inv(jluntar\ 
disclofiire of the fact that thev are handicapped' was not onl> a 
violati(^n of their rights to pri\ac> but an impediment to their 
opportunity to be considered equallv ior admission to postsecondar) 
educational mstitutiorts. 

These cc^nsideratK^ns notwithstanding, the S(jluti(jn to the problem 
was not a simple remcnal of the designation ()( nonstandard admin- 
istration on scor^ reports. The testing companies argued that thev 
must be allowed to c(jntinue to flag scores resulting horn njtjnstandard 
administratK^ns. to remove the flag w(juld impl> that sccjres from the 
modified tests were equivalent to, in fact, indistinguishable fr<jm, 
scores on the* standard form's. Vet handicapped examinees' sccjres 
have not been shown to be comparable in an) sense to those of 
nonhandicapped people. Hence, universall) remcningthe flags w(juld 
in many cases w(jrk't(j the disadvantage oi handicapped examinees. 

In this sectkm we propose that the establishment of a relation 
between secures from mcjdified tests and the kind (A perfcjrmance in 
sch(;ol or employment that serves as the validity criterion f(jr standard 
tests can, in effect, serve to define comparability ^of test scores on 
modified and standard fotms. Although tWs concept derijcwn 
straightforward manner horn basic psychometric theory, its appli- 
cation is, rather surprisingly, a rtovel approach to the practical 
problems ol establishing comparability. If all test modifications re- 
quired by handicapped pecjple tould be shown to be stricdy compa- 
rable with standard tests through traditional equating procedures, 
then there w(juld be no need ioi special consideraticms that attend 
such modificati(ms. The panel, h(jwever, is convinced that traditional 
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approaches caiinul l)t ap|)lie(I to csiablibh u^mpctrabiliiv of blandard 
and modified forn;is in all rebpectb, especiall) w ith regard to underlv ing 
abilities. For this reason we are willing to turn awav from accepted 
procedures and ad\(Kate an inno\ati\e aoproach that has not, U) the 
best of our knowledge, been tried on cT large scale in operating 
programs. 

When testing c<jmpanies introduce a neu Unm oi an existing test, 
thev use a procedure called "equating" to ensure that the new Unm 
will produce scores that can be considered the same as scores on 
existing f(;rms of^the test. Equating is a technical term that describes 
a process of calibraTing tw(; (;r more alternate f(;rms Of the same test 
that frteasure th.e same abilities and are used (;n the same p(jpulati(jn 
of test takers. As Angoff (1971:562-563) notes: 

With ecjuatmg properh executed it becomes possible to measure gru\Mh, to 
chart trends, and u> mefge data e\en when the separate pieces of data derne 
from different iurms oi c^esi wah scmiewhat different item characteristics. 
It also becomes possibl<iRt; compare directK the performances of lW(j 
indniduals who ha\e taken different forms of a test. In a high-premium 
selection pr(;grain, for example Un ccjilege admissujns or for scholarship 
awards, it is espetialh important foi rcasinls (jf equil\ alone that no applicant 
be gi\en special advantage or disad\anlage because ^(jf the fortuitous admin- 
istration of a relati\el\ eas\ or difficult form of the test. 



Successf ul equating lends constancv meaning io test scores, (ner 
time and across applicant groups. 

Because such equating has been the usual means .<jf establishing 
colnparabilit\ among fcjrms of a test, it is the definiticjn of compar- 
ability that test prcxlucers have understood the regulations to require. 
During formal cortiment on the proposed and draft regulations, the) 
protested the impossibility of complying with such a requirement. 
One impediment t(^ equating test scores resulting from standard and 
nonstandard administrations is the largely uncharted effect of vari- 
ation in the mode <jf test administratiuti. Psychometricians simply do 
not now know precisely how scores are affected by translaticjn of a 
paper-and-pencil test for oral or tactile presentation or by remcnal 
of a time limit. In other words/test producers argued that there is 
irisufhcient reason to believe that a standard test and its modified 
counterpart can be considered the same test. 

Furthermore, modihcations in the medium in which a test is 
administered have unknown effects on the cognitive processes called 
on by the various types of test questions. Such effects are extremely 
difficult if not unpossifjle to nicasiue empirically. Deleting certain 
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types of items from a test— for example, removing cartography 
questions from orally administered tests— further increases doubt 
regarding the similarit) of a standard and modified test forms It 'is, 
, therefore, not clear that the same abilities are being measured. 

Finallv, because the present strengths of ps>chometrics are more 
empirical than theoretical, relatively little is understood about the 
mental processes underlying test-taking behavior or the specific 
deficits or the special skills developed by people with handicaps as a 
result of their visual^aural, or motor impairments. In addition, the 
techniques most commonh used to equate test forms require that the 
same population of examinees take at least portions of all forms of 
the test. When dealing with a population as heterogeneous and 
necessitating as ri1an> special adaptations as handicapped people, this 
seems almost impossible. In general, then, the test developer cannot 
consider the handicapped and nonhandicapped populations to be 
the same in the sense assumed by the technology of equating. 
' For these reasons, test producers concluded that, despite the policy 
of the Office for Civil Rights, modified tests could ndt be considered 
to produce scores thai are strictly equivalent to those^oduced by 
standard administrations. After careful consideration of the matter, 
the panel agrees that it is not now possible to equate tests for 
handicapped and nonhandicapped people. 

There is, however, a Second and slightly less restrictive psychometric 
concept that should be considered in attempts to align more closely 
test scores for handicapped 'and nonhandicapped people: the pro- 
duction of "comparable" (in this sense, a technical term) scores. We 
quote again from Angoff (1971:590): 

Unlike the problem of equivalent scores, which is restricted to the case of 
parallel forms of a lest, that is to tests of the same psychological function, 
the problem oi^ comparable scores may be thought of quite simply as the 
problems of "equaling" tests of different psychological functions. Ordinarily, 
two tests are considered to have been made comparable unth respect to a 
, particular group of examinees if their distributions 6l scores are identical 
[emphasis in the original]. 

As indicated in Angoffs definition, score$. usually can be considered 
comparable only for a specific population taking the test under 
specific conditions. Comparability can be extended to other groups 
byt only'if they are highly similarT^ith respect to the abilities being 
measured, to the group on which the comparability was established. 
The most common procedures for deriving comparability require 
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that the tests be administered to a refereuce group and that the scores 
of each test be scaled to have equal means and standard deviations. 
Obviouslv, because of the modifications of tests necessary for hand- 
icapped people, not ^11 modified forms could be administered to the 
same group. EveVi if a ua> were found to do jhis, the resulting 
comparability could not' be extended to cover the heterogeneous 
groups ofTiandicapped peoples ho would eventually take the tests. 
Thus, the standard technical concept of comparability does not 
provide a feasible means of establishing the correspondence between 
standard test forms and those modified for handicapped people. 

There is another approach to comparability, however, that is more 
likely to be attainable if there is full cooperation of test users, test 
takers, and comj^liance authorities. The panel considers predictive 
validity to offer the greatest promise in the relatively large testing 
programs under investigation. (Small testing programs, particularly 
employment testing, present special problems.) In this approach, the 
goal is to make tests for handicapped and nonhandicapped applicants 
predict equally well the performance of interest Although the content 
of tests modified for handicapped people is kepf as similar as possible 
to that for nonhandicapped people, there is no attempt to make the 
test scores mean exactly the same thing in terms of the abilities being 
measured. This proposal is discussed more fully in Chapter 6, as \t 
formsuhe^ basis for the panel's major policy recommendations, but 
its psychometric features are discussed here. 

Predictive validity gives an estimate of the strength of the association 
between test scores and a measure of performance on the criterion 
to be predicted. In college admissions, SAT or ACT scores (usually 
in conjunction with high school grades) are used to predict first-year 
college grades. The prediction equation is useful in statistically 
predicting from test scores and high school grades how well college 
applicants are expected to perform in the freshman year of college, 
based on experience with many previous applicants. Colleges and 
universities typically participate in validation studies perfc^rmed by 
the testing companies and review the results of the«^dies for their 
own campuses. T^hus, over time, admissions offl|[er?^cumulate, 
knowledge, based c;n empirical experience at their schools, about the 
meaning and predictive significance of test scores and patterns of 
scores and grades. The predictive validation technique works fairly 
well for the general population, although there are always individual 
deviations (some of them large), and suspicion occasionally arises that 
the particular interpretation of te.st scores is inappropriate for an 
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entire group of applicanlb — in our case, people with handicapping 
conditions. In that instance, more refined studies of the special group 
are in order. 

The panel believes there is sufficient reason to posit the predictive 
validitv approach to defining cumparabilit) as the most fruitful path 
toward a reasonable solution to the current problems in testing 
handicapped people. The first step in the proposed plan is research 
to ansv\er questions of vvhether the approach, which is technically 
possible, will \ield satisfactory score transformations and, secondly, 
whether the prediction equations wil] be sufficiently accurate. Put 
another way. the basic question is whether, with existing scores, one 
prediction equation is suitable for all students, including students 
with a specific handicap taking a particular modified form of a test. 
If not, the question becomes one of what adjustments in the prediction 
equations are needed for the handicapped people, and whether the 
adjustments can be accomplished by a transformation of the score 
scale for the modified test forms. Answers to these queries can be 
obtained through empirical investigation. Furthermore, the necessary 
data already exist; they need to be compiled and analyzed. The 
studies necessary to determine the feasibility of making the scores on 
modified forms comparable to those on standard forms through 
predictive validation would be possible if there is cooperation amo;ig 
test users, test publishers, handicapped students, and the Office for 
Civil Rights. 

The techn(jlogy needed to determine the predictive validity of tests 
for handicapped people in large testing programs is currently avail- 
able. The procedures routinely used to validate tests for the general 
pcjpulation could be modified to avoid the problem of the small 
numbprs of handicapped students by pooling (grouping together) 
students at several similar schools or students who entered a giten 
institution in different years. Given the prediction equations at a 
number of colleges and universities based (jn all students and scores 
for students with a particular handicap who took a particular modi- 
fication of the test, predicted and actual criterion scores can be 
obtained. For example, students who took th^ large-type version of 
the ACT and enrolled in large state universities in the Midwest could 
be grouped t(jgether and compared with a sample of their nonhan- 
dicapped classmates. Criterion scores at each school could be stand- 
ardized so they could be compared across schools, and the discrepi^^ncies 
between predicted and actual criterion scores could then be pooled 
across institutions. Similar techniques could be used to aggregate 
across years at a given school. Distributions of discrepancies between 
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predicted and actual criterion scores for handicapped students could 
then be analyzed and compared with the corresponding distributions 
for the general population. The comparison of the distribution of 
prediction errors for the handicapped and nonhandicapped groups 
would tell whether prediction for the two (or more) groups was 
comparable or whether there were systematic differences between 
the groups. 

The approach could be improved b) the use of Bayesian techniques 
(see Lmdle) 1970, Novick et al. 1972) or empirical-Bayes techniques 
(see Braun and Jones 1980, Rubin 1980). The Ba>esian and empirical- 
Bay es techniques ma) offer substantial advantages in terms of esti- 
mation because of the small number of handicapped students in most 
institutions. But the basic concept is the same. If there is a consistent 
tendenc) for predicted grades to be lower (or higher) than actual 
grades for members of a special group, then either different prediction 
systems are needed or predictor scores for the special group need to 
be rescaled by a transformation equation that will eliminate the 
systematic tendency for predicted scores to be too low or too high. 

The txpes of outcomes that might be anticipated and the associated 
problems in meeting the federal regulations can be considered w ithout 
delving into the technical details of estimation (or, for that matter, 
identifying the estimation techniques to be used). It should be noted, 
however, that the answer regarding comparability or the particular 
score transformation to be used ma> not be the same for every special 
group or every modification. The possibility of this complication can 
be seen more fully when we examine the general prediction equation. 
Let , • 

Y,j = the criterion score for person i at institution 7, 
T,, = the test score for person i at institution 7, 
X,j = the scDre on the nontest predictor for person^i at ' 
institution 7, 

E,j = the error of prediction for person i at institution / 

The basic linear model for a nonhandicapped person taking the 
standard form of the test may then be written as 

Y,^ = a, + b,T, + cp(., + (1) 

where a, b, and c are regression coefficients. Parallel equations could 
be constructed for handicapped applicants taking nonstandard forms 
of the test as 
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y,, = a, + bj,, + c/,* + ' (2) 

where k designates each combination of, handicapping cor>dition and • 
modified form of a test. 
' Values for test scores and the nontest predictor, presumably high 

school grade-point average, would be entered in the first equation 
for nonhandicapped students and into the second equation for groups 
of handicapped students at selected colleges. Predicted first-year 
graded would be calculated separately for groups and then compared 
with actual first-year grades. 

Thus, at a given institution (or cluster of institutions) there would 
be one equation for the nonhandicapped students, (1), and one for 
each major combination of handicapping condition and test modifi- 
cation, (2). One pair of assumptions to be tested is whether the same 
prediction equation works equally well for people with the same 
handicapping condition who take different modified forms and 
whether one equation serves people with different handicapping 
conditions who take the same form. 

The regression coefficients and error terms would be compared 
for the different groups. Ideally, of course, the regression coefficients 
would be the same in both equations, the distribution of error terms 
(£,) would be the same for handicapped people as for the rest of the 
population, and the equations would Ife the same at all institutions. 
This would be equivalent to saying that special adjustments for the 
scores of handicapped people are unnecessary at all institutions and 
' that the prediction is as accurate for all handicapped groups as for 
the general population, that is, that the same regression equation 
works equally well for handicapped and nonhandicapped examinees. 
This would mean that a person would not need to be identified as 
handicapped and that the predictor scores would not have to be 
adjusted depending on handicapped status. Under those conditions 
the scores would be comparable for purposes of this prediction, and 
special flagging of scores would be unnecessary. 

The major concern would be with the error terms. Again, ideally, 
the prediction errors for the nonhandicapped and the handicapped 
would have the same distribution, which would indicate that prediction 
using the modified test forms and high school grades was as accurate 
for handicapped people as for the general population at those schools. 
If, on the other hand, predictions based on a modified form tended 
to have substantially larger errors of estimate, then the question of 
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flagging would again need to be addressed. The best solution to this 
problem, of course, would be to find an improved test modification 
that yielded equall) accurate predictions to those of the standard 
form, 

A second concern would be with the comparison of the regression 
coefficients for the nonhandicapped and the handicapped equations. 
Ideally, the same equation would work equall) well for both groups, 
that is, test scores and high^school grades would be weighted equall) 
in the two prediction equations, which would imply that transfor- 
mations of the test scores would not be necessar) for handicapped 
people. If any of the regression coefficients differs from equation (1) 
t<^ (2), there would then be a need for either separate prediction 
equations for modified forms at various schools or for an adjustment 
of the test scores for the modified form. The first of these possibilities, 
separate prediction equations at different schools, is technicall) easier, 
but major changes would be required on the part of test users and 
publishers for this solution to satisfy the requirements of the regu- 
lations. In order to avoid identifying handicapped students, scores 
would have to be reported in terms of predicted grades at selected 
institutions. Test scores, per se, wotrid— noT-be^ reported for any 
applicant. Though technicall) feasible, this would indeed be a major 
shift-T-one that would require agreement among a diverse array of 
institutions and test takers. It would also prevent alternative uses of 
test scores. For these reasons the panel does not endorse this option. 

The second alternative, transforming modified form test scores, is 
the clearly preterable alternative, but a technicall) satisfactor) solution 
may or may not exist. The goal would be to find a transformation of 
test scores, 7,^^^ for the modified form siich that, after the transfor- 
mation, the regression cofficients In equations (1) and (2) are equal. 
This means that test scores w ould be weighted equall) for handicapped 
and nonhandicapped applicants, as would high school grades. Fur- 
thermore, the desired transformation would be the same at all 
institutions. It is possible to imagine situations in which this goal 
could be readily achieved, but its feasibility can be determined onl) 
through the analysis of empirical results. It is possible that the goal 
could be achieved to a satisfactory degree for some handicaps and 
modified forms but not other^l 

Until the validation research we have oudined is completed, there 
is no way of knowing whether the goal of equivalent prediction for 
handicapped and nonhandicapped people can be attained in the near 
future. If it appea^sjhat the goal will not be reached for some time. 
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ihen^t will be necessdr) to weigh the relative advantages of temporarily 
accepting differences in precision of prediction while avoiding pread- 
mission identification of a handicap versus flagging scores or removing 
the test requirement. There seems to be no simple resolution of this 
potential dilemma, only the hope that research will identify test 
modifications that avoid Jt. 
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The Panel on Testing of Handicapped People was charged with the 
task of studying the psychometric, social, economic, legal, and ethical 
issues surrounding the use of standardized tests in making decisions 
about handicapped people, with particular reference to po^tsecondaVy 
admissions. The panePs foremost conclusion is that the technical 
. problems of developing and validating tests that accommodate specific 
handicaps, while very difficult, are not insurmountable. 

In the first part of this chapter we outline a plan of action that 
offers promise of a solution to the problem of producing test scores 
/or handicapped applicants that can be used in the same way as scores 
for the general population. The proposed solution is, we believe, the 
single most important product of the panel, and will, if acted on 
responsibly by all concerned parties, succeed in eliminating the most 
serious problems currently associated with establishing nondiscrimi- 
natory testing practice^ for handicapped people. That section, on the 
issues of validity and comparability, is divided into three subsections: 
' (1) the regulations and the problem of comparability, (2) flagging, 
apd (3) sn;iall testing programs. The panel's conclusions and recom- 
mendations are presented at the end of each subsection. 

The panel has also reached a number of other conclusions regarding 
the ways in which tests are developed for, administered to, and used 
to make decisions about people with handicapping condiu^ns. The 
Seconal part of this chapter presents those additional conirfusions and 
recommendations, which address issues other than the^entral policy 
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questions thai constituted our majoir charge. The second part of the 
chapter, which presents issues of test administration, is also divided 
.into, three subsections, each with its own conclusions knd recommen- 
dations. ' 

In Chapter 7, we suggest research directions that, over the longer 
term, can be expected to illuminate the underlying mental processes 
lapped by various test Usks and thus provide better insight into the,, 
nature of the differences in cognitive or expressive functioning related 
to deafness, blindness, or other handjcapping'^conditions, 

THE ISSUES OF VALIDITY AND COMPARABILITY 

Tests can, and sometimes do, open the way to new opportunities for* 
handicapped people b) allowing-them a chance to demonstrate their 
abilities, but tests can also function as barriers to the*fullest pdssible 
pijrticipatiun of handicapped people in American society. For tests 
to serve the interests of people with handicaps more consistently than 
they have in the past, A major cooperative effort will be. required. In 
order to carry out its policy recommendations, the panel calls on 
government officials, testing companies, large institutional test users, 
and handicapped test takers tojouJc^ together in a program of test 
development and validatiofKl^earch that offers th& promise of 
ensuring handicapped applicants equal opportunity in the selectfon 
process. The participation of eacK is crucial to the success^ of the plan 
specified below. 

jSectijon 504 and the Problem of Comparability 

The fundamental intent of Section^ 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 is to eliminate unnecessary barriers,* including potentially dis- 
criminatory testing practices, to the full participation of handicapped 
people in the life of the nation. Administrative interpretation of 
Section 504 has focused on two situations in which tests are com^nl/ 
u^ in making decisions about people: testing for admission to 
postsecondary educational institutions and testing for selection and 
promotion in employment settings. ' ^ 

As detailed in Chapter 5, the regulations implementing Se'ction 
504 seem to require that test'developers and users rpodify tests and 
test administraxion procedures for use with handicapped people, 
construct and administer tests in such a manner that they reflect skills 
independent of hai1cHcaf)ping conditions, report scores for handi- 
capped people in a manner, such that they are indistinguishable from 
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those for nunhandicappec^ people, and validate tests for handicapped 
people for the*purpose at hand. In the subsection of the regulations 
dealing with employment testing, the requirement that a test be 
shown to be jpb-related is substituted for the requirement that it be 
validated"against educational performance. 

These requirements dertve logically from two assumptions: first, 
that handicapped people can be tested in a way that will not reflect 
the effects of their handicap, 'and second, that the resulting test scores 
will b^, comparable in some sense to those of the general population. 
The panel considers the first assumption a long-term research goal 
not a present actuality. With regard to the second assumption— witBv 
due resrpect to the discipline of psychometrics and to the good \ 
intentions of the compliance authorities — we conclude that the re- 
quirement that test results must reflect the handicapped applicant's 
aptitude or achievement level rather than the applicant's .impaired 
sensory, manual, or speaking skills is largely beyond the present 
competence of psychoijietrics. Compliance authorities should treat 
the second requirement as a goal of science and social policy rather 
than as a requirement of the law that can be currently implemented. 

The panel spent i#uch time deliberating various definaioi;^ of^ 
, comparability that would satisfy the requirement of the r^ulatiOn 
that test scores of handicapped artplicants not be differentiated from 
those of othej- test takers while at the same time keeping within the) 
bound&*of curreht psychometric learnihg, and we pfopose a new 
approach to this issue. The regulations dp not explicitly state that 
tests or test scores for handicapped people must be made comparable 
to those f(5r non^andicapped'people, but that is clearly the implication 
of the regulations (see Chapter 5). The regulations' prohibition of 
the identification of test scores that resiflt from nonstandard admin- 
istration^ to handicapped individuals (flagging) assumes that test 
scores f(>r handicapped people can be made comparable to (in fact, 
indistinguishable from) those for nonhandicapped people If tests 
that haVe been modified as require^ could be shown to be stcictly 
comparible to standard tests through traditional profedure^ of 
demdn^rating comparability, th^re would be ho need ffii^-Sffecial 
consicklations (>f modified tests. Those prt)cedures are not, however, 
applicable to tests modified for handicapped people. 

After careful coiisideration, the panel concluded ?h^t it is not now 
^ossib^ to achieve the kind of comparability, based^on traditional 
equatihg procedures. InsteJad, the panel has concluded t)iat predictive 
valid4i"n» that is, the establishing of a relation between scores from 
<jr\od\i\cd tests and the kind of performance in school or employ m^nt 
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that serves as the validity criterion for standard tes'is, can and should 
be used tg define comparability of ipodified and standard forms. 
Although using predictive validity to define the comparability of 
different forms of a test derives in straightforward manner from 
basic psychometric theory, it is, rather surprisingly, a novel approach 
to the practical problems of establishing comparability. The panel is 
convinced that traditional approaches cannot be applied to establish 
•©mparability of standard and modified forms in all respects, especially 
with regard to underlying abilities. For this reason we recommend 
turning away from accepted procedures and advocate an innovative 
approach that has not, to the best of our knowledge, been tried on 
^ large scale in operating programs. 

We recommend that, in the four-year period after implementation 
of the panel's recommendations, sponsors of the large testing pro- 
grams develop modifi^ tests to accommodate most kinds of sensory 
and motor handicaps and conduct predictive validity studies in order 
to ascertain whether the modified tests have a predictive power near 
that of the standard Jests used with the general population. Theo- 
retically, this is an attainable form of compear ability, but empirical 
validity studies will have to be'conducted in order to determine the 
actual feasibility of the approach. At the end of the research and 
development period, it should be possible to determine whether 
modified and standard forms of a test actually have comparable 
predictive power. If the studies proceed smoothly, it may also be 
possible to report the results of standard and modified tests on a 
single scale, because the tests will have equivalent predictive power. 
The existence of a single scale would totally obviate flagging. If 
during the researclj^and development period one or more modified 
fwrms are found to predict the criterion measure much less well than 
jme standard form, then it may still be possible to refine each modiQed 

/form in order to improve its predictive validity. (See Chapter 5 for 

1 definitions of validity and for technical discussion of the feasibility of 

/ this proposal and of score transformation.) 
, The major technical problem with doing validation research on 
modified tests in the past has been the inadequacy of sample size, 
but that problem can be obviated by pooling data gathered in several 
years or at large numbers of similar educational institutions. The 
Office for Civil Rights can play an importarrt role in facilitating this 

^prScess by encouraging the National Center for Education Statistics 
and the Committee on National Statistics of the National Research 
Council to gather cjemogtaphic statistics on the handicapped sVudent 
population. 
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We recommend that work be concentrated first on the large testing 
programs so that the costs can be spread across a sizable applicant 
population and so be kept within reasonable bounds." Most of the 
large testing programs have been offering some modified forms- for 
)ears, and the panel W3s informed that a good deal of data exists at 
colleges and universities that could provide the initial steps in a 
systematic research effort. Thus, there should be no need for for a 
lengthy lead-in period. We therefore recommend that work com- 
mence as soon as possible and that the validation studies be completed 
within four years of the implementation of these recommendations 

• bv the Office for Civil Rights. 

The labels "large" and "small" testing programs are used as an 
abbreviated way to disti^nguish between those programs in which 
validation research is believed to have a greater or smaller probability 
of being feasible. The distinction is not perfectly clear, hywever, and 
is not just a. matter of size. In general, the greater the experience 
with a testing program, the better the validation study is likely to be. 
The experience with a p^gram can be measured in several ways, 
including total number or administrations, number of years used, 
extensiveness and quality of research on the test, and number of 
seftings (for example, number of colleges or employers). A "small" 
program would b^ one that is relatively new, seldom used, and from 
which the examinees go into a variety of schools or jobs. Without 
question, the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the American College 
Testing Program s assessment can be considered "large testing pro- 
grams," although some combinations of test modification and hand- 
icapping condition may be troublesome for even these tesjs. In 
addition, most modifications of the Graduate Record Examination 

^ Aptitude Tests, and the l^aduate Management Admission Test 
(although modifications of the^GMAJT first became .available in 1979-^ 
80) can be validated for handicapped people. It may well be that 
certain modifications of other tests can also be validated for handi- 
capped examinees. We believe that work should begin with the large 
testing programs mentioned above so that procedures can be refined 
and applied to other situations and so that — with great care — findings 
can be generalized. ^ 

Conclusion The existing research on the validity of tests and test 
modifications used with handicapped people in postsecondary ad- 
missions and employment selection is in most cases insufficient to 
judge adequatel^a-g^^en testes validity . Most postsecondary admissions 
tests are modified and administered to handicapped people without 
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empirical evidence of the appropriateness of the m^fications. In 
addition, the modified forms are not developed empirically or used 
on a trial basis before they are administered for real decision making. 

Cancltisum It is not now possible to establish the comparability of 
modified and standard tests b) the formal equating procedures that 
are used to establish the equivalence of alternate forms of a test used 
with nonhandicapped people. 

Conclusion Empirical validation of the predictive fjower of modified 
tests is theoretically attainable and would seem to satisfy the statutory 
requirement that handicapped individuals receive equal treatment in 
postsecondary admissions and employment selection. 

Conclusion Evenhanded treatment of handicapped and nohhandi- 
capped applicants would be best achieved by requiring that the 
predictive validity of a modified test be equivalent (within a given 
range) to that for the original test. In that situation, scores on the 
modified test could be used for prediction in the same way, and with 
the same degree of confidence, as scores on the standard test. 

Conclusion Given the existence of equivalent predictive validities for 
standard and modified tests, there would be no technical bar to 
translating the scores from all of the tests to a common scale. 

Conclusion The main technical problem in establishing the predictive 
validity of modified tests, the inadequacy of sample size, can be 
overcome by pooling data from several institutions or from several 
years. ^ 

Conclusion The practicality of undertaking predictive validity re- 
search is clekr in the case of the large testing programs. Many 
postsecondary.. admissions tests are in this category, although it may 
be difficult to get ^sufficient sample population for every category 
of handicap on tests like the Graduate Record Examination Advanced 
Tests, which cover 20 disciplines. 

Recommendation I The Panel recommends that the Office for Civil 
Rights require that postsecondary educational institutions subject to 
Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, in their role as members 
of the corporations that sponsor the large testing programs, instruct 
the testing companies to begin at the eariiest opportunity to develop 
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modified tests to meet the needs of individuals with sensor) and 
motor handicaps and to perform predictive validation studies on 
these tests. The Aalidit) studies should be completed and reported 
within four )e^s of the yriplementation of this panel's recommen- 
dations by the Office for CTvTS^ights. 

Recommendation 2 To ensure the success of these validation efforts, 
the Office for Civ^ Rights should do everything in its power to 
encourage handicapped students to participate in the studies (after 
admission). Such encouragement might include making mformatiun 
about the purposes of the validation program available to the major 
organizations'representing the handicapped and to those who counsel 
handicapped people, and undertaking other public education activ- 
ities. j> * 

Recommendation 3 Validation studies should be performed separately 
for each type of test modification. In some cases it ma) also be 
necessary to validate a particular modification for people with differ- 
ent types or degrees of handicap. For example, in the„ version of a 
tcsl presented orally or on tape, people with a learning disability may 
have a pattern of responses and a relatronship between test and 
criterion that are distinct from people with a visua|^ifTTpairment. 

Recommendation 4 Test developers should, as the predictive validation 
proceeds, develop separate scales for each test, both standard and 
modified. When the modified tests have been brought to a condition 
of equivalent predictive power with the test for the general population, 
the scores can be translated to a common scale before reporting. At 
this point, all reasons for flagging will have been eliminated. 

Recommendation 5 The panel recommends that the requirement in 
the regulations to use only validated tests for handicapped people be 
waived during the four-)ear research period, provided that a user of 
modified tests with unknown validit) for the appropriate handicapped 
group may use only those tests for which producers certify that 
research on validation of the type here described is under way. The 
Office for Civil Rights should establish provisions for monitoring and 
periodic reporting by test developers to show adherence to the 
recommended policies regarding validation studies. 

Recommendation 6 7 he panel recommends that after the four-year 
research period no lest user covered by the regulation may use a 
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modified form of a test whose validity with respect to relevant 
performance is unknown or for which the necessary refinements ia 
the modified forms have not been made. 

' Recommend&tion 7 The panel recommends that at the close of the 
four-year research period a working group be assembled to examine 
the validity evidence submitted b> the testing comfDanies and other 
investigators. The tasks of the group should include (1) determination 
of the usefulness of modifications for various handicapped groups, 
that is, demonstration of reasonably equivalent degrees of pre.dictive 
validity as compared with the validity of the standard forms for the 
general population, and (2) determination of specific consequences 
m those cases in which the predictive validities are not found to lie 
within acceptable limits for a modified form or a particular handi- 
capped group. 

Clearly, 'if the validity of a modified form apiproximates that of the 
standard f^orm, the working group will recommend acceptance and 
use of the modified form. If the validity of another form is slightly 
less thart^ acceptable, there may be reason to believe that with a 
reasonahlle amount of further effort the form can be improved and 
the predictive validity thereby increased (for example, by using a 
better reader for a cassette version, or a simpler answer sheet, or a 

"clearer presentation of math items for the visually impaired). If the 
validity of a modified form is markedly bwer than is acceptable, the 

^working group must decide whether further work on the form is 
likely to be fruitful or whether that form should be dropped. The 
working group shyould look for patterns across tests, for example, 
finding for all tests studied that no adjustment is needed for a given 
modification or handicapping condition. In drawing generalizations, 
caution must be exercised to ensure close siniilarity of the tests, the 
abilities being measured, and the performance being predicted.' The 
panel recommends that the rights of the test take|:s to accurate 
assessment should be given highest priority, with somewhat lower 
priority being given to prohibition of preselection inquiry. Thfe panel 
further recommends that individual applicants should be given the 
right to decide for themselves whether or not they choose to take 
forms of the test that have not been found technically adequate. 



Flagging 

One of the most difficult and controversial aspects of the federal 
attempt to ensure equal treatment of handicapped p'l^ople in selection 
situations has been the flagging of test scores to indicate a nonstandard 
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adminislralion. The eviclence, limited .though it may be, indicates 
that handicapped test takers as a group tend to score markedly lower 
on such tests as the college admissions tests than their non handicapped 
peers. In light of this evidence, test developers and others reasoned 
that, as a group, handicapped applicants would be penalised more if 
iheir scores were not -flagged" than if thev were. Hence, testing 
companies currently publish statements alerting decision makers Xo 
weigh more heavily other s(;urces ot mf(;rmati(;n about an applicant 
whose test score is flagged. 

Test developers, psvch(;logisis, and educators suspect that some of 
that difference in test secures mav result from inadequacies in the 
modified tests, while s(;me mav resiilt from poorer educational 
(/pportunities, m(;re limited experience than the average test taker, 
or limitations prc^duced by the handicapping condition. In the absence 
c^f systematic validation studies, it is impcjssible to estimate how much 
(;f the score difference is error and how much reflects lower per- 
formance probabilities. It was, no doubt, the strength of this concern 
that led the Qffice for C,ivil Rights to hold in abeyance since early in 
1978 the part ol' the regulations that bans preadmission inquiry 
through an informal agreement known as the "interim policy." 
Although the regulations remain on the bo(jks as the standard for, 
testing people with handicapping conditions, OCR's interim policy 
acknowledges that mort research into the validity of the modified 
- tests is necessary before full compliance can^e realized. 

The panel has listened chjsely to the representatives (jf handicapped 
people. Many have expressed the opinion that the existence of an 
interim policy, particularly one as tentative and unofficial as the 
understanding currently 7n situ, has blunted the intent ot Secticm 504. 
Contrary to the lengthy pr(Kess ol comment and discussion that 
preceded hnal pu[)licati(m o{ the regulation in 1977, they point out, 
the interim policy was established at the initiative of the Office for 
Civil Rights alone. The population that, the rules were designed to 
protect — handicapped test takers^had no voice in the esta[)Iishment 
of this crucial waiver of a portion of the regulations. 

At the same time, there is no ccmsens^s within the handicapped 
C(jmmunity on the merits oi identifying (jneself as handicapped 
during the admissions [)rocess. I he panel has heard strcmg statements 
on both sides o{ the issue and finds merit in each position. There is 
strong agreement, however, on two points: (1) the quasi-oificial 
interim policy must he re.scinded as soon as possible, and (2) to 
require hn individual to take an examinati(jn with unknown validity 
and meaning is to nullify that person's effort. 

We endorse both points and take them as the basis for our 
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recommended plan of action. To the degree that it is successful, an 
intensive research effort to establish the predictive validit) of modified 
admissions tests will ultimatel) obviate the necessity for any flagging 
of test scores derived from nonstandard administrations. In the 
meantime we strongly urge that the client boards and testing com- 
panies ado^pt a policy of allowing^each applicant who has taken a 
modified lest to decide whether or not the user institution should be 
alerted to that fact. Presumably,' many who achieve high scores will 
opt for anonymity, others with high scores may feel that openness 
about their handicapping condition gives them added advantage, 
those whose scores imply below-average performance will want their 
test scores flagged in order to have other factors weighed more 
heavily in the selection decision. 

The quid pro quo, of course, is that after being admitted, every 
handicapped student must be strongly encouraged to participate in 
the validation studies. 



Conclusion ^ The research literature shows that the oft-held assump- 
tion that the identification of an applicant as handicapped always 
works to his or her disadvantage is not accurate. In fact, identification 
sometiiiies works to the advantage of the applicant with a handicap- 
ping condition (see Chapter 1 and Appendix A). ^ 



Recommendation 8 Considering the diversity of situations and the 
varied perceived effects of identification of a person as^ handicapped, 
the panel recommends no general prohibition or allowance of flag- 
ging. The panel recommends that in the period before l^e validation 
studies have been completed, the locus of control over the flagging 
of scores to be used for educational admissions should be shifted 
from the test developer to the handicapped person. The gains in 
privacy and* control to the handicapped applicant outweigh any 
disadvantage associated with the temporary divergence from custom- 
ary practice. Moreover, equity considerations suggest that the gain 
forjiandicapped individuals outweighs the possible disadvantage for 
the nonhandicapped, who would have no corresponding choice. 
However, this recommendation requires that applicants be carefully 
counseled concerning both the merits and the disadvantages of 
identifying a handicapping condition. The decision to alert admissions 
officers to the presence of a handicap that may adversely affect test 
scores should be separate from and independent of the lest taker s 
decision about voluntary participation in validation research. 
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Small Testing Prograins 

Nfost of the discussion above has been developed with postsecondary 
admissions tests in mind. Although there is no theoretical reason wh) 
the conclusions and recommendations drawn wtth that focus should 
not also be applicable in the emphnment sphere, most employers 
and licensing and certification agencies, among others, have relatively 
small testing programs. The issues m validating tests administered to 
small numbers uf people — handicapped and nonhandicapped — are 
somewhat different from those for large testing programs, even 
where the samples of handicapped people can be considered relatively 
small. In small prograins there are different economic and technical 
considerations, most of which emanate from the fact that there is not 
a large base of experience from the testing of the general population 
to provide support for the testing of the handicapped. The technical 
problems with empirical validation with small samples are particularly 
severe because some sources of variability may be unknown. Some 
large employers, including the federal government, could draw on 
large enough samples of handicapped applicants (o do predictive 
validation studies. There is also some [X)ssibility that multijurisdic- 
tional validation efforts could solve the problems of sample size for 
certain kinds of jobs and certain kinds^f handicapping conditions. 

Nevertheless, predictive studies in employment will be'far more 
difficult to institute and organize than in the educational context. It 
seems likely that most employers will have to depend on the experience 
that will be gleaned in other settings in the coming years and in the 
meantime continue with the alternate a^essment procedures, such 
as interviews, work samples, and probationary periods, among others 
(described in Chapter 3). 

Conclmion Small testing programs, including most employ ment test- 
ing, present great problems. It may often be impractical to do empirical 
studies m the employment sphere, although the concept of multijur- 
isdictional studies offers some hope for a means of conducting 
validation research. Absence of validated employment testing, espe- 
cially for entry-level jobs, may be particularly problematic for some 
handicapped people because there is less likely to be supporting 
evidence that an employer could use in place of or in addition to a 
test score. ^ ^ 

Recommendaium 9 The panel fecommends that research on the** 
predictive validity of tests for the handicapped be undertaken in the 
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einplo)ment sphere as well as in education, even though most private 
' employers have small testing programs. Although the research is 
likely to take longer and to be less rigorous than that for large 
programs, there are some techniques that offer promise of solutions. 
Pooling of data across institutions and across years may provide 
solutions to problems in some situations, current multijurisdictional 
validation of employment tests may offer techniques that could be 
adapted for use with handicapped applicants in some job categories 
or in some educational settings. These and other potentially beneficial 
techniques should be explored by those with small testing programs. 
Large employers with large testing programs, such as the federal 
government, should proceed immediately with the kinds of validation 
research outlined above for large educational testers. 

Recommejidation 10 The panel recommends that the Office for Civil 
Rights encourage the use of multiple sources of information by 
employers in their selection of qualified handicapped applicants. 
Sourcc^s of information, which supplement or substitute for lest 
scopes V include letters of recommendation, persona] interviews, job 
samples, and probationary periods of employment. Encouragement 
Ao use multiple sources will be most critical for entry -level jobs where 
it also may be mos^ difficult to find several relevant sources. 

ISSUES OF TEST ADMINISTRATION 

EmahaXihg froih t he panel's study <xik. uiIili Lon e luaiona and rccum — 
mendations that supplement pr support the major policy recommen- 
dations on validity and comparability. 

Modifying Tests For Handicapped People 

The panel has been in an especially fortunate position to view the 
policies regarding modifications of tests for handicapped people held 
by a wide variety of organizations. Because of its high visibility (from^ 
notices in professional journals and newsletters and from publicity 
related to the panel's open meeting in March 1980); the panel has 
received requests for guidance from people responsible for large and 
sma ll testing programs as well as from those concerned with testing 
in classrooms. From its vantage point the panel has observed that the 
practices and the levels of sophistication vary widely among the 
groups who have assumed or who have been given the responsibility 
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for accommodating the ntreds o( handicapped people in their testing 
programs. 

Conclusion Ahhough it is true that modifications of some tests have 
been available for 20 vears or longer, methods for accommodating 
the needs of handicapped people on standardised tests are far from 
systematic or uni\ersally known. Vhe factors to be considered are 
numerous and often much more subtle or complicated than man) 
people recognize. The panel has been impressed b) the determination, 
thoroughness, and sensitivitv of some and appalled b) the ignorance 
and insensitivitv of others w ho are responsible for testing handicapped 
people. Among at least some o( them, however, there appears to be 
a desire to le^rn how to modify tests appropriately. 

Recommendation II The panel recommends wider publicit) and 
distribution of information on how to modif) tests and test admin- 
istration procedures for use with handicapped people. One of the 
handiest and most helpful references is^the Guide for Administering 
Examinatiom to Handuapped Individuals for Employment Purposes (Heaton 
et al. 1980). Although this guide ma) not give sufficient detail for all 
users, It ma) serve as a useful model for similar documents concerning 
other types of tests. 

Recommendation 12 One commonl) emplo)ed technique, that is, the 
use of groups of expert handicapped people to review modified tests, 
is endorsed b) this panel. No one knows as well as a knowledgeable 
and sensitive blind peison, for example, what difficulties other blind 
people iiiO likll) l'H-<jiC()unter on a particular test. 

Recommendation 13 We underscore here the necessit) of research on 
the effects of modifications on test sccM^es and on*the effects of 
handicapping conditions on the cognitive processes urtderl)ing test 
performance. Obviousl), mo(lif)ing tests and test administration 
procedures is but one step in accommodating handicapped people 
m the testing situation. Knowing'what the resulting scores signif) is 
of the utmost importance and can be determined only after a 
(onsiderable amount of carefullv planned, executed, and analyzed 
researrh. 

J 

Demand For Modified Test Forms 

I he data from the two largest developers of educational tests clearly 
indicate an increasing numbcuiif-^alministrations of modified tests 
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over the last five or so years. The increases are probably caused by 
increased numbers of handicapped people compteting high school 
and applying to some type of postsecondary school as well as by 
handicapped people's increased awareness of the availability of the 
modified forms. 

Conclusion The increases in the number of handicapped people 
taking standardized tests (whether modified or not) are important 
for several reasons. First, they indicate that more handicapped 
individuals are participating more fully in American society. Second, 
they underscore the necessity of making modified forms available, 
the demand is growing too fast to be ignored. Third, the increasing 
numbers offer greater hope for timely and rigorous validation of the 
tests administered to handicapped people. 

Concbibum The cited increases notwithstanding, there have been a 
number of complaints of inadequate or inaccurate information re- 
garding the availability of the modified forms. Systematic data on the 
magnitude of the problem do not exist, but the panel believes the 
complaints should be considered seriously. Lack of information about 
modified forms of tests may discourage some handicapped people 
from attempting or accomplishing some important and satisfying 
endeavors. 

Recommendation 14 High school counselors should assume respon- 
sibility for informing handicapped students of the availability of 
modified forms of college admissions and other relevant tests. Coun- 
selors should help individual students select the most appropriate 
modification and assist them irj any other way possible, for example, 
in requesting the modified form and in understanding the implications 
of flagging or not flagging a test score. 

Special Problems With Certain Tests 

A few tests or types of tests have come to the Panel's attention as 
posing special problems for handicapped people. 



Minimum Competency Tests 

As the number of handicapped students completing high school 
grows, there is increased need to examine state and local policies 
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regarding minimum competency testing programs. There are two 
broad areas of concern directly relevant to the panel's charge: the 
availability of modified forms of the tests and the awarding of diplomas 
contingent on passing the minimum competency test. 

Conclusion The fairness of minimum competency testmg programs, 
particularly those that make the awarding of a diploma contingent 
on passing the test, may be critical for many handicapped people 
who complete^high school. Full consideration of the needs of hand- 
icapped students is essential if they are not to be summarily denied 
high school diplomas. Where diplomas are required for further 
education or for employment the impact of minimum competency 
programs is especially acute. 

/' 

Rfcommendatiort 15 The Office for Civil Rights should study the 
effects of rDin^imum competency testing programs on handicapped 
people. State ,and local policies should be reviewed to ensure that 
only validated tests are used for handicapped people, that modified 
forms are readily available, and that scoring procedures are de- 
,,monstrably nondiscriminatory. Special attention should be given to 
policies regarding the awarding of diplomas based on scores on 
minimum competency tests. 

The Law School Admission Test 

The panel has heard more criticism of the LSAT than of any other 
single tester testing prograjm. Criticisms focus on the policy of 
allowing no extra time in the administration of the LSAT, a policy 
set presumably to approximate compliance with the Section 504 
regulations. 

Conclusion The panel believes that the restrictive policy of the Law 
School Admission Council regarding accommodations on the LSAT 
for handicapped people is discriminatory and detrimental to potential 
law school applicants with handicapping conditions. 

Recommendation 16 The panel recommends that the Law School 
Admission Council review its policy in light of this panel's central 
policy recommendation. We encourage that more modifications of 
the test and its administration procedures #be supplied and that 
validation studies be conducted, as described earlier in this chapter. 
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Certification and Liceming 

Inquiries b> the panel reveafed that relativel) few handicapped people ' , 
have requested modifications in certification or licensing examina- 
tions' Still there is sDme reason to suspect that handicapped .people 
. , are discouraged from pursuits that would lead to attainment of a 
professional certificate or license long before the> approach the 
testing situation. Since the panel has had little h^d evidence con- 
cerning certification and licensing, we draw no firm conclusions 
regarding the presence ^ absence of discrimination. Nevertheless, 
the panel believes these credentials ma> become increasingly impor- 
tant as more handicapped people complete education and training 
^ ^ programs and prepare to enter the labor force. 

Recommendation 17 Because of the dearth of sounrd evidence and 
the potential importance of professional credentials for handicapped 
pepple, the panej recommends that the Office for Civ il Rights perform 
a modest but nonetheless important investigation to determine whether 
there are, as some suspect, serious problems for handicapped people , 
^ in obtaining occupational certificates'and license^ due to requirements 
for achieving a score on a standardized test. 

. FUTURE DIRECTIONS 

We do not" pre<:end that improvement and validation of modified 
tests for handicapped people will be an eas) or automatic process. 
The implementation of our recommended plan of action for test 
validation wjffTbe difficult. It may be necessary', for example, to 
validate a given modified test form for a number of kinds or degrees 
of handicap. A test designed for the deaf will/no doubt, demonstrate 
different predictive power for those who have been deaf since birth 
^ and those who experienced later onset. For that reason we have 

suggested a time period that is long enough to allow for the completion 
of the validation studies, however, we want to express our sense of 
the urgency of the situation. Four years is adequate time only if work 
is Begun immediately and if sufficient resources are dedicated 'to the 
endeavors. For several of the postsecondary admissions tests, data 
have already been accumulating for several years. TOose SH^jshould 
bq retrieved and analyzed without delay. ' , 

We would also caution.that thfe program we are recommending 
will no't solve all of the problems that handicapped applicants have 
with test performance. It is the totelity of one's education, training, 
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and experience that is brought t6 a standardized test, and iliany 
/handicapped people have grown up in relatively deprived or atypical 
circurastanc^Sj^These deficits can onl) be remedied by better schooling 
and a more accessible environment through^! the maturational 
years. V ^ 

What the program can do is to assure that at the moment of 
competition, the handicapped applicant is assessed as act^UlWUiy cll> 
any other applicant. In other words, 'the prograrr? cannot make up 
for things not learned or abilities not developed, but it can ensure 
that the [Probability of successful performance in a college pjrpgram 
(or on the job) is adequately predicted. Without such a program of 
validation research, the use of tests risks great injustice. 

The Office for Civ il Rights 'cannot, of course, mandate the success 
of the validation effort, but it can facilitate it. It can and should 
require that the necessujry research -it^ conducted within four years 
after its implementation of this panel's recommendations. This re- 
quirement is well within the Tpver of OCR because of existing 
enforcement and institutional arrangements. OCR currently has the 
*«au|thority to find. colleges or universities out of compliance with the 
Section 504 reg'ulations. It is those same schools that have p£v<ver over 
the testing companies throu^ their membership in the governi/ig 
bodies such as Th& College, Board. Thus, if OCR implements the 
panels central policy recommendation and if the testing companies 
do not perform the required research, jhe'colleges will be found out 
of con>pliance fof using tests that are not beiitg/validated for 
handicapped, people. . . / 

We believe that the plan outlined above offers the best possible 
synthesis of fairness considerations and technical capabilities folN^^ 
foreseeable future. The proposed solution, huwever, has all thK 
limitations of any -approach that is largely atheoretical. Predictive 
validity does not ex^plain why some people will 'fjrobably succeed arid 
some fail, and it does not describe the abilities that are being measured. 
It describes the statistical relationship between test .scores and th^ 
performance to be pcedicted. Therefore, we also strongly urge the 
gradual accumulation of research on cognitive abilities to gready 
enhance information obtained through validation strategies thai are 
based solely on statistical relationships. In psychometQcs^ there is a 
revitalized interest in construct validity, that is, in theories of what 
each kind of iternjtieasures. This line of research seems particularly 
important in untlerstanding the abilities of people who have handi- 
^capping conditions anfl of finding the most produaive accommoda- 
tions, notjust in test format, but of pedagogical methods, restructuring 
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of job tasks, and so on. The Office of Personnel Management has 
made some important beginnings with its modifications of the PACE 
(although that examination is now to be phased out for reasons 
unrelated to its use with handicapped' people). 

It is important to emphasize that this is the work of decades. But 
it is work that should begin now and with the encouragement of 
federal funding agencies, such as the National Institute on Handi- 
capped Research and other parts of the Department of Education. 
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Almost since the promulgation of the Section 504 regulations, it has 
been clear that there exists insufficient information to allow for the 
demonstrably valid testing of handicapped people, as required in the 
regulations. Information on standardized and modified tests taken 
by handicapped people, that is, data on their reliability and validity, 
and on the effects of modifying test administration procedures, is 
essential to the fulfillment of the spirit of the Rehabilitation Act of 
r975. In other words, full compliance with the Sectiop 504 regulations 
will be possible only after further 'research has been completed. 
Therefore, in order that colleges and universities would not be found 
out of compliance until the needed research could be planned and 
executed, the Office for Civil Rights formulated and instituted the 
interim policy. The task of specifying the research that would provide 
the necessary information about tests and their use for people with 
handicappinjg^nditiorls was explicitly included in the charge to the 
Panel on T'^§iin^.9f Handicapped People. Therefoig, the panel has ^ 
^-incorporatipd research items ihat^deal specifically with characteristics 
of tests as administered to" handicapped people in both its research 
and policy recommendations. 

As the panel's work progressed, it became apparent that too little 
was known not only about the tests administered to handicapped 
people to determine their validity , but also about the effects of existing 
testing practices on the performance of handicapped people. The 
panel, therefore, has specified in its research agenda studies to 
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produce the cl^^sired information on Wbw test scores are used and 
how they affect the lives of people ^with handicapping conditions. 
Several topics, all having significant implications for policy, are 
included under this broad heading. The first is the validity of tests 
administered to people with handicapping' conditions. The second is 
information on the experiences of handicapped people as they 
encounter tests, for example, how often they are tested, what kinds 
of tests thev take, what information they obtain from counselors, and 
how they perceive tests and testing personnel. The third is the 
decision-making process, how test scores and other information are 
used to make selection decisions regarding handicapped people and 
what will be the effects on these practices (jf different flagging policies 
and of^additional information on test validity. Such studies offer the 
added advantage that they will provide data on which to evaluate the 
effects of modifications in the policies recommended by the panel. 

'At the outset, the panel was hindered in its attempts to define the 
scope of the problems involved in testing of handicapped people and 
t6 place them in perspective. The hindrance took the form of 
Unreliable, inconsistent, or uninterpretable data on handicapped 
people in the United States and on their experience in taking tests 
and in entering the mainstream of education and work. As a 
consequence, the panel ah>o recommends a fourth topic of research, 
the improvement and expansion of demographic data on people with 
handicappmg conditions, particular!) tho^e who have the potential 
to enter the mainstream of American life. Some of the research 
recommended in this area is (^nly indirectly related to the panels 
study and, therefore, is given lower priority, even though it is of 
primary interest to (^hers. Within each of the four main sections of 
the research agenda, those topics for proposed studies that the panel 
voted to give highest priorit) are marked with an asterisk (*) and are 
placed first within their respective sections. 

THE VALIDITY DF TESTS FOR HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 

Information on the validity of tests administered to handicapped 
people IS most urgenti) needed so that progress toward compliance 
with the Section 504 regulations can be made. It is for good reason 
that validit) is mentioned most prominently in the regulations. Lacking 
knowledge of the validit) uf a test, that is, of some indication of how 
well a test trleasures what it purports to measure, one is prevented 
frpm using the test results with confidence. Although some tjandi- 
capped individuals can take standardized tests under the standard 
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conditions and be reasonabl) certain that their abilities are being 
reflected accurately, others require raodificatipns m the test or testing 
procedures that cast doubt on tHe accuracy and meaning of the 
measures. The effects of most modiffcations are unknown, and the 
panel strongly urge§ research to begin charting the effects, especially 
on the validity of the instruments. 

^Nonstandard Testing Procedures and Validity • 

What are the effects of inudifying tests and test administration procedures 
on the distributions of test scores, test reliabilit), test validity, and subjective 
reports of examinees, such as case of comprehension of test instructions and 
questions, perceived time pressures, and feelings of fatigue? 

Very little is known about the effects of various deviations from 
standard test administration procedures. Even changes for nonhand- 
icapped examinees, such as varying time limits or rest periods, have 
been insufficiently studied. More pertinent to the panel's study, the 
effects of changes in the standard test administration procedures 
(such as large type, tape recorders, amanuenses, and others) are 
virtually unknown, df central concern is the effect of these changes 
on the validity of the test. If it could be shown that all of the 
modifications made for handicapped people in a given test produced 
scores that predicted future performance as well as scores on the 
regular version of the test, then nearly all doubt about the appro- 
priateness of the test would disappear. Without that information, 
however, the person trying to use the scores does not know their 
meaning and has no guidelines for legitimate interpretations. 

Studies on this topic would focus orj.lhe effects of test modifications 
on objective measures, such as changes in the distribution of test 
scores (means and standard deviations), test reliability, test validity, 
and subjective reports of the examinees (for example, ease of com- 
prehension of instructions and test questions, perceived time pres- 
sures, and feelings of fatigue). Such studies must include as much 
information as possible on the characteristics of the various modifi- 
cations and on their relation to one another and to the standard 
forms. Information can be accumulated to build a store of knowledge 
on what modified tests seem tu measure for people with different 
handicapping conditions and whether the abilities measured apf)ear 
to differ oyer various modifications. ♦ 

Admittedly, some of the research will present subtle and compli- 
cated problems in experimental design. Research on the effects of 
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changes in the medium of presentation (for example, braille versus 
different sizes of print versus aural presentation) will probably require 
the use of very carefully matched samples, because few. people would 
be equally facile in several modes of presentation and because they 
probably could not take the same test several times for the purpose 
of comparing media. Some of the problems might be overcome 
through the use of experimental designs, perhaps involving balanced 
presentations of different test forms or perhaps through training of 
nonhandicapped experimental subjects in the use of alternate media 
(for example, cassettes). Although ethical considerations will prohibit 
most experimentation in actual test situations, other types of research 
present fewer difficulties and could even be performed using non- 
handicapped examinees. For example, some research on speed of 
responding as it affects test scores and on the effects of various time 
limits and r.est periods could be done with nonhandicapped people. 
Because of the methodological difficulties inherent in much of the 
work suggested in this research, it will be especially important that 
researchers exercise extreme care and that they be especially observant 
to note when procedures do and do not work. It may be that some 
of the most valuable findings will be more qualitative or subjective 
than quantitative or objective. 

♦Validation Techniques for Use on Small Samples of Examinees 

What methods arc currently available for measuring test reliability and 
validity with small or heterogeneous samples? What arc the advantages and 
disadvantages of the methods, including pooling data across samples? 

The panePs policy recommendations deal extensively with validation 
research and rely heavily on pooling data from several samples as a 
lyorkable technique. Nevertheless, we acknowledge that the technique 
is not yet fully developed and also that there are situations in which 
pooling i^lay be of limited value. Therefore, we recommend that the 
limits of the applicability of pooling be explored , that other techniques 
be sought, and that the practical implications of reduced certainty in 
the validity of tests be investigated. We suggest two tasks: a review 
of the current techniques of measuring test reliability atid validity, 
and the development and trial of methods of estimating test reliability 
and validity for small samples. The first task should be conducted by 
or in close cooperation with the test development Companies and 
should emphasize any techniques that offer promise for either small 
or heterogeneous^amples. The second task calls for the development 
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of practical ways lo prepare dau for pooling, for example, standard- 
izing grades across schools or programs or years. Other techniques, 
such as matching handicapped and nonhandicapped students or 
employers, should also be explored. 

Uncertainty in the Validity of Tests for Small Samples of » 
Examinees 

. % * g 

How accurate is the [nformation regarding validity that is obtained by pooling 
data across small samples relative to that obtained by usiitg large samples? 
What are the effects on decision making of varying degrees of certainty 
regarding test validity? 

Psychometricians and test developers have traditionally relied on 

large samples of examinees on which to norm tests and to measure 

their reliability and validity. Emphasis on people with handicapping 

conditions, however, has confirmed what has been learned in work 

with minority groups, practical techniques for developing and vali- ^ 

dating tests used with small samples must be refined. Fortunately, as 

noted in Chapter 5, new techniques for pooling data across institutions 

and years have been developed for minority groups and offer promise , 

for work with handicapped examinees. 

The main advantage of using larg^ samples is that they increase 
the* researcher's confidence in the results.. A test developed on a 
sample of 50 people may have the same validity coefficient for 
predicting job success as a test developed on a sample of 1,000, but 
the larger sample produces more reliable statistics — that is, estimates 
that vary less from sample to sample. Howeverr increasing sample 
size is only one statistical method for reducing uncertaint^; pooling 
results from small samples over time or across situations is another. 
There should be an investigation of the effects of pooling techniques 
on the accuracy of information about tests, especially their predictive 
validity. 

Furthermor.e, rather little is known about how information regard- 
ing error in test scores or in predictions based on test scores is used, 
by decision makers. Therefore, there should be an exploration of the 
ways in which information on the uncertainty in test scores or in test 
validity is used by decision makers. This task could be accomplished 
by reviewing measures of reliability and validity of a sample of tests 
and surveying a sample of people who use those tests to determine 
if there is a relationship bet,ween the uncertainty of the scores and 
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their predictive power, on the one hand, and the ways the scores are 
used, on the other. 



Even though this panel ha5 amassed information on the testing of 
handicapped people from man) sources, there remain important 
areas in which litde mformation is available. Five research topics are 
suggested below. 

*Typcs of Modifications 

What are the characteristics, particular!) regarding handicapping conditions, 
of handicapped people who request lest modifications, in comparison with • 
those v\hi> lake standard administrations, in ^comparison with those who 
request ^lesl waivers, and in comparison with those who choose 'not to 
participate in activities requiring tests? 

The panel ha& compiled the available data on the frequenc) of use 
of various modifications of several educational, erriplo)ment, and 
certification or licensing tests. However, the picture presented b) 
these data is far from complete. In man) cases flie t)pe or severit) 
of the handicapping condition of the people requesting each modi- 
fication is not known, it is not known how man) handicapped people 
ioo\ the test in the standard form or requested a waiver, and it is - 
not known how man) other eligible handicapped pel)ple do not — for 
a variet) of reasons — request modified tests. The panel suggests that 
such information be collected from examinees in the future because 
of its uulit) in at least two regards, first, the information could be 
used to help future handicapped examinees decide w hat modifications 
would be most appropriate, second, the information would-be essential 
in validity studies. 

*Alternatives and Supplements to Standardized Paper-and-Pencil 
Tests 

What procedures that may be used as alternatives or supplements to 
slandardiijcd paper-and-pcncil tests offer special promise of application for 
people with handicapping conditions? 

Although test scores are but one part of tihe information used to 
make decisions about people, there have been man) criticisms of 
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standardued testing and main calls fen alternatives. There has not 
. been much evidence of success in finding practical and valid filter- 
natives, however, even for the nonhandicapped population. The need 
for such alternatives and supplements ma\ be seen as even greater 
for the handicapped p(jpulati(;n since the meaning of scores on manv 
tests is called into question b\ the m(Kiificati(;n (;f testing prtjcedures. 

The panel theref(;re lectjmmends research on the means oi as- 
sessing the abilities (jf handuapped people (Uher than with standard- 
ized paper-and-pencil tests. In the educational sphere, in additi(jn to 
teachers' ratmgs. the use (;f a questionnaire on a student's accom- 
plishments mav have promise. The Graduate Rec(;rd ExaminatKjn 
B(Mrd has begun work on s<jmethmg similar ior its general student 
^population. Performance tests, l(jng used by rehabilitatitjn agencies, 
mav provide an alternative to paper-and-pencil tests in the employ- 
ment sphere, .\ssessment centers, which are becoming popular in 
selecting business executives, cost from S300 to between S3,000 and 
S 4,000 per pers(;n and may require several days to administer, but 
they mav be useful m selecting high-level professionals with handi- 
capping conditions. 

Studies of such methods sh(Hild assess their practicality — the ease 
with which they can ^e applied to handicapped people — as well as 
their demands on time and nu^ney. Studies sh(;uld als(j attempt to 
determine the potential for systematic jJiscrimination against handi- 
capped people and should compare that risk with the ptMential or 
known bias of standardi/ed^paper-and-penciJ tests. I he vafidity of 
alternative methods of assessment should also be examUjp^l if ccjllec- 
ti(;n c;f the necessary data is feasible. Fiiiling an acttlaTevaluation of 
the validity {>[ the te( linKjues, the practicality of compiling quantitative 
data necessary for measures of validity should be examined. Reascjn- 
able but nonquantilative or nonol^jj^ctive means of judging the relative 
qualitv of the alternative measures should be explored. 

Attitudes of Testing Personnel Toward Handicapped People 

What are the effects of attitudes toward hariduapped people held by testing 
personnel on the test scores of handuapped individuals and on the us<?s of 
th(m* scores" 

/ ■ , 

It IS widely reported that ncjiihandicapped individuals have a variety 
cjf attitudes toward handicapped pet^ple, many (;f them inatcuiate or 
discriminatory. Soi.ic lesearch shows that certain people react real- 
isticallv toward blind people whcjrn they knc^w [)ut are afraid of (jr 
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hostile toward the blind as a group. Nonhandicapped people may 
assun\e handicapped people generally to be incompetent, although 
in some insUnces they are believed to possess superior abilities. (A 
review of the research literature on labeling of handicapped people 
appears in Appendix A.) 

The panel has particular interest in the attitudes of personnel who 
interact with handicapped people with regard to tests— counselors, 
examiners, readers, amanuenses, and those who use test scores in 
rpaking decisions. The panel recommends that stud ies of the attitudes 

* of testing personnel in a variety of settings be conducted. 

DaU for the studies could be drawn from samples of four groups: 
(1) peopie who administer tests to handicapped examinees for edu- 
cational, employment, and licensing purposes; (2) people who assist 
handicapped examinees with the tests, tha^ is, read for them, sign 
for them, and so on, (3) people who score the tests or evaluate the 
scopes, and (4) people who make decisions on the basis of test scores. 
Fc^f purposes of clarification and corroboration, data should be 
^thered in a variety of ways, such as attitude questionnaires and 
interviews with testing personnel as well as interviews with handi- 
capped examinees. The goals of the studies should be to estimate the" 

, nature and extent of the effect of the attitudes of testing personnel 
on the test performance of handicapped people and on the use of 
those scores and to guide the development of strategies for eliminat- 
ing, mitigating, or offsetting these effects. 

Requesting Test Modifications 

What information do handicapped individuals who ma> need to request a 
modified test currendy have, and what do they need to make the best 
informed decisions? 

Handicapped examinees currently make a decision regarding tests 
that their nonhandicapped peers are not asked to make: which 
/ modification of a test offers the most advantageous testing arrange- 
ment. There is some fear that test takers with handicapping conditions 
may not have sufficient information from test publishers or counselors 
to choose most wisely among the alternatives available. People with 
mild handicapping conditions may have a very difficult choice to 
make, whether to take the standard administration, which may be 
more troublesome but will be reported without a special identifier, 
or to take a modified form, which may be somewhat easier but will 
for most tests result in a flagged score and greatly reduced inte^- 
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pretability. People recently disabled may also have an extremely 
difficult choice because they may not yet have acquired a facility for 
any modified form, they are likely to find both choosing the form 
and actually taking the test troublesome. The pervasiveness and 
severity of the problems associated with choosing one type of test 
administration over others are unknown and could be investigated 
by surveying handicapped examinees. Questions relating to knowl- 
edge about and attitudes toward test modifications could be answered 
in a small study or could be incorporated into a larger study. 

Coaching and Experience in Taking Tests 

What arc the effects on later test performance of handicapped people's 
experiences with tests, including the experiences cumulated over the years 
in school as well as tbe specific training in test coaching courses? 

Evidence — both experimental and anecdotal — suggests that if ones 
experience in taking tests is limited, then test performance^ may be 
artificially suppressed by lack of familiarity with common testing 
procedures and test-taking strategies. Results of studies of coaching 
and the experience of adults taking tests long after they have 
completed their schooling (when they are unfamiliar with tests and 
tend to score lower than one might predict) support this finding. 
Furthermore, for handicapped students the tests they take in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools may bear little resemblance to mod- 
ifications of standardized tests for college admission. Therefore, the 
panel recommends conducting studies to determine if handicapped 
people's experience with standardized tests seriously disadvantages 
them. 

Two general types of studies are suggested, experimental studies 
of the effects for handicapped examinees of coaching, that is, special 
training in strategies to use in taking tests, and nonexperimental 
studies (probably using carefully matched samples) of handicapped 
students with varying degrees of experience with standardized tests. 
Studies of the second type may be helpful in shaping policies regarding 
the exemption of handicapped people from testing requirements. ^ 
Studies of coaching would help in measuring the efficacy of offering 
coaching courses for handicapped people, either courses essentially 
the same as those for nonhandicapped people or courses with special 
instruction on how to handle modified test forms. One must be clear 
in generalizing from either type of study to distinguish between 
intensive training in test-taking skills and long-term exposure to, tests. 
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Longitudinal Studies through Transition Stages 

What infurmaiion and advice do handicapped people receive, what strategies 
do the^txise, and what problems do the> face as the> encounter tests at points 
of transition in their lives? 

Tests are used to influei^ce decisions at important transition points 
in people s lives. Those transition points ma> be especially critical for 
people who are trying to overcome disadvantages in order to partic- 
ipate full) in American society, including some handicapped people. 
At times when they may need special support, handicapped people 
may receive inaccurate information or inappropriate counseling. What 
problems do handicapped people face, what advice do they receive, 
and what strategies do they use as ihey prepare to move from high 
school to coftege, or from school to work, or from sheltered workshops 
to regular jobs^ or from life with families to life on their own? How 
well do various techniques in counseling and rehabilitation serve the*^ 
needs of handicapped people in transition? 

To answer these and similar questioits, the panel recommends 
longitudinal research following a sample of nandicapped people from 
high school through their earl) to middle twenties. Data should be 
collected and analyzed on a wide variety of topics, including any 
difficulties that occur in testing situations, trie relationships of test 
scores to other variables (school experience anJJ performance, teach- 
ers' ratings, socioeconomic variables, and others), the consequences 
of labeling on a person's expectations and performance; and the 
^ consequences of labeling on decisions made abouc^an individual. Data 
should include perceptions of the handicapped peVjpJle, their parents, 
teachers, employers, and counselors as well as more objective meas- 
ures, such as test scores, grades, and other measures of aptitude or 
performance. Sample design should be given especially careful con- 
sideration to balance the desire to have a homogeneous sample for 
ease of management and a heterogeneous sample 1^^ ease of gen- 
eralizability. 

HANDICAPPED PEOPLE AND THE DECISION-MAKII^G PROCESS 

More important than the test scores themselves are the ^ays in which 
they are used to influence decisions aboyt people. 'Fhie use of the 
scores is especially critical for handicapped people sirlce they are 
seldom normed and are often flagged as a signal that th^y cannot be 
interpreted in the same ways as scores that result from the standard 
administration of a test. 
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*Rolc of Test Scores in the Decision-Making Process 

Hu\\ are test scores acluallv used in making decisions regarding handicapped 
people fur education, empluymenl, rehabilualion, and ceriificatiun or licen- 
sing purposes? 

The information the panel has uncovered on how various institutions 
.(schools, employers, rehabilitation agencies, and certification or licen- 
sing agencies) use tests for handicapped people is somewhat frag- 
mented, and the information available in employment settings is 
especiall) sketch) . Since more complete m formation would be helpful, 
we recommend surve)s of ke) personnel in schools, employment 
settings, rehabilitation agencies, and certification or licensing agencies. 
Information regarding employment selection and placement is es- 
peciall) difficult to obtain because of the small numbers of handi- 
capped appficants and emplo)ees and because of the lack of large- 
scale tests or systematic selection procedures. Howev^er, that infor- 
mation is critical in identif)ing and overcoming barriers to the 
emplo)ment of qualified people with handicapping conditions. The 
surve)s should describe current policies and compare any policies 
that are different for handicapped and nonhandicapped people. 
The) should seek to distinguish between policies for handicapped 
people that seem fair and effective and those that do not. Such 
surveys should also estimate the prevalence of different policies and 
compare the stated objectives of the policies with what is actually 
achieved. The surveys should be conducted so that results can be 
reported separately fwr various t)pes of institutions or .organizations, 
large state universities compared with small liberal arts' colleges, 
various types of business or industries, private compared with public 
rehabilitation agencies, and so on. Such work should be linked to 
studies of the effects of testing (or of various selection procedures 
and policies), and ever) effort should be made to determine what 
procedures are actually used, not just purported to be used. 

Flagged Scores 

Hem arr fl.igged test sunes attuallv used in making decisions about handi- 
capped applicants'-' 

When admissions tests for postsecondar) schools are taken under 
nonstandard c(jnditions, the score reports to the schools make note 
of that fact and thereb) notify the admissions officers that the 
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applicants aic probably handicapped. Yet preadmission, inquiry re- 
garding handicapping conditions is prohibited in the federal regu- 
lations on the assumption that the information would be used to 
applicants' disadvantage more often than to their advantage. Some 
admissions officials argue, however, that the flags on the test scores 
are used to the advantage of handicapped applicants: if the flagged 
score is high and other material corroborates it, the student is 
admitted , if the flagged score is low , it is ignored and other information ' 
^ is used to decide about admitting the applicant. A survey of actual 
practice might corroborate this view or reveal different uses, or, at 
the. very least, variations in the use of flagged scores. Furtherniore, 
It is not known how often a flagged test score is the only indication 
in an applicant's portfolio that he or she is handicapped. SiJCh 
information could be revealed by the applicant's enrollment in a 
special school, program, or classes, in letters of recommendation, in 
certain ejctracurricular activities; or by the candidate's voluntary 
statement. 

While there has been research on the effects of labeling a person 
as handicapped, the sum of evidence yields contradictory conclusions. 
Additional knowledge would greatly aid in formulating policy . There- ^ 
fore, the panel recommends research to describe the current uSe of 
flagged scores. A sample of individual cases should be followed 
through, the admissions process to attempt to ascertain the effect of 
flags on the interpretation of scores and on the weight of t)ie sj^ores 
in the decision-making process. Admittedly, this kind of study is 
difficult to conduct because of necessary assurances of confidentiality, 
and the results\vill be suspect if the admissions officers know explicitly 
about the goals of the study. Therefore, the study design is critical, 
and the study may need to be supplemented witl an experiment in 
which admissions officers make decisions regarding hypothetical 
handicapped and nonhandicapped candidates, with control variables 
relating to their qualifications. The panel acknowledges that the 
difficulties nray lead to results that are less than completely satisfactory 
but believes this topic is important enough to warrant study. 




Models for the Decision-Making Process 

What decision rules and models are used in determining w hethei handu apped 
mdividuais should be admitted to schools, oi employed, or awai decker tificates 
and licenses? What aie the implications of models used in various institutions 
for the cvunscling of handicapped individuals? ^ 
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Given the current situatioh m uhich test scoies for fiandicapped 
, people have unknown validuv and are flagged, the most e(|uitaf)Ie 
and efficient wav to use the scores seems elusive. Presuminj^ ,that 
some s(^res will contmue to be flagged until validation research is- 
complete, thoughtful attention sfiould I>e given to the ulentifuation 
of (iecision-nial^ing stiategies that are the most ecjuitable for all 
applicants and the most effuient'foi tlie institutions or organi/atio 
The panel lias been told tfiat there exist informal, mostlv non<|uan- 
Illative rules of thumb used b\ scli(>or<mrnissi(>ris officeis, arul there 
are cerlainlv analogies m settings outsideVducation. I fie panel urges 
a studv of formal and informal decision \iles, exanuning the rami- 
fiCiitions^ for the applicants, foi the decisXin makers, and for the 
institutions. Orue tiie models, using the teri^i loosefv, <iie desciibed, 
) ihev could be tested with retrt>spective or pr(>s}5mive studies. Atten- 
tion }>houI(l [)e given, in the reporting of the stftdv, to the neect to 
jLOunsel haruliCiipped applicants on -the probable effects of rec|uesting 
\/lhat test scores [>e reported vv+th or withou't flags. Researchers shoujd 
also be sensitive to the possibilitv (^Kgenerali/ing from situations with 
relalivelv alnindant data (some forms of postsecondarv education) to 
others wiikj^sccirce data (most notaWy, employment). 4 

DEMOGRAPHIC DATA ON HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 

The first (|Ueslion raised bv the panel in l)eginning its st^dv (orueined 
the number of people with various handicapping Conditions who 
might f)e al)le to enter the mainstream of American life. l ite panel 
wanted to gam a sense of the si/e, com|>lexitv, and seventv of the 
problem under investigation. The c|uestiori' divided itself into three 
components; (1) How many Americans in various -age groups have 
handicaps of differing tvpes and seventv? (2) How rn-anv people with 
each handic«*ipping condition are employed or in postsecondarv 
sthoiii^itud bow manv appiv fi>r p(Jsitiorrs [)ut aje rtyectejl? (3) How 
fre(|uentlv do [hmcli(?i|^|>ed people take' tests, and how often <iie the 
tests an important factdr'iri their acceptance^or rejection? We found 
much less information toanswei these c|u est 10ns than we had expected. 
Hence, thi^. fourth and final section of the panel's rescaich agenda 
concerns the demogi'apfiv of tfie pof>ulation of people with handi- 
capping conditions who mav f)e in school or in the la[)or force. ( Tlie 
panel's charge (hd rH>t cover fiandicapped people wh(j are institu- 
lionali/ed or who arc* not ^ittempting to enroll in sc[kk>1 or to [)e 
ernploved ) Wfhie we f>eheve tliese demographic studies are important 
and of interest to a f>roa(l ( onstituenc ) , the) aie somewhat peripheral 
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to our work, and wc therefore give them loWer priority than studies 
more directly related to testing. . t , 

Incidence of Handicapping Conditions 

What arc the existing sources of data on handicapped" people, and how can 
thev be made compatible"' Hov\ tan definitions of handicapping conditions 
used fen- a vanetv purposes bv different groups be made comparable^^ 

Nearly every piece of j^jj/^ral legislation and ever) agenc) or orga- ^ 
nuation dealing with handicapped people uses a different definition- 
of handicapping condition or handicapped person. One reason, for 
the differences stems from the particuj[atJ»«sion or concern of a ^ 
particular, act or age^ncy. k would be naive to expect an agency 
concerned about the placement of elementary school students in 
educational programs to define its population of interest in a way 
perfectly compatible uitluthat of an organisation concerned v\ith the 
employment of adults. A second reason for the differences is that, 
for the many types of disability, the severity of an impairment is 
described in different ways. For example, hearing impairments are 

• scaled in relation to unimpaired auditory acuity and may be related 
to a specific range of pitch. Blindness is scaled very differently, 
Jaowever, and there are several markedly different types of visual 
impairment (fcyrr^ample, total blindness, perception of light only, 
and restriction of visual field) that are not amenable to clear and 
concise comparison. For motor handicaps, there is no vvidel> accepted 
scale of severity. The lack of a common scale makes man> potentially^ 
valuable comparisons across handicaps difficult if not impossible. ^ . 
Since classification schemes differ, and estimates vary widely, ev^en^ 

.when definitions seem comparable, we urge that steps'be taken to . 
make the various definitions of handicapping conditions as compa- 
rable as IS practical. One possible way to do' this would be to hold a 
conference with appropriate representatives from the National Health 
Survey., the Social Security Administraiion, other relevant agencies, 
and professional and advocacy associations along w.ith geople expe- 
rienced in the statistical aspects of demography. The uipics to be 
covered should include: 

J. Summaries of sources of data on handicapped people. The 
'summaries could be organized by type of dfsability, type of source 
(for example^, public or private sector), or use oPthe data (for example, 
administrative or research). 
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2. Charactensncs of each data source. Attention should be given 
^to how to combine data from various sources that have different 

purposes, use diff erent definitions of disabilities, and empio) diff erent 
methods of data collection. 

3. Additional analyses of existing data. Is there additional infor- 
mation that could be obtained from existing data sets? In particular, 
can hner tabulations be made for ^rpe and severity of handicapping 
condition? Is there mformation relating to particular concerus of the 
panel- and the Office for Civil Rights (for example, testing, education, 
and employment) that can be obtained from existing sources? 

4. Data for the future. What data collection efforts are anticipated 
for ,the figure? How can shortcomings of existing data sets be 
overcome? WJiat are the most important questions to be answered 

' by analysis of the data? What efforts should receive highest priority:? 
How should various ef forts be coordinated? How convincing are the 
arguments foi mauitaining different definitions of handicapping 
conditions m different surveys? The results of such a conference 
would be tiseful to both researchers and policy makers in the private 
sector and m government. Such a conference should increase the 
likelihood that unnecessary duplication of effort i? reduced, that the 
data collected by diverse sources would be compatible, and that the 
data** would be collected and analyzed in the most useful and com- 
prehensible fashion. 

Social Indicators Regarding Handicapped People 

How can one describe the social and economic characteristics of the lives of 
people with handicapping conditions? 

There are a number of signs that the lives of handicapped people 
are <:hanging markedly with regard to education, work, and inde- 
pendent livii^g arrangements. For policy ^id administrative purposes 
It IS important to have accurate and current information about social 
and economic characteristics of the lives of these people. Therefore, 
the panel recommends that social indicators regarding handicapped 
people be compiled. 

r he book Social induaiors III (U.S. Department of Commerce 1980), 
produced by the Bureau of the Census, should serve as a model for 
work on the handicapped population. he new work (whether;! 
separate volume or part of a more generaTpublication) should present 
data on social, economic, educational, and health characteristics bf • 
handicapped people. The cjuality o*f data from different ^sources 
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should be indicated as they are compiled and published. DaU that 
relate social, educational, health, and emplovment factors should be 
located (or collected), analyzed, and presented. 

As the existing data are-'compiled, consideration should be given 
to- other questions to be asked and other data to be collected. In 
addition, the desirabilitv of producing such acumpilaKon penodicall) 
and charting changes or trends should be assessed. It is likely that 
the Office of Federal Statistical Policy and Standards in the U.S. 
Department of Commerce could offer valuable assistance in planning 
or executing this project. ^ ^ 

Epidemiology of the Handicapped Population- 
How can one describe the incidence and distribution of various handicapping 
conditiorji across population groups defined b\ age, sex, racial or ethnic 
membership, social and economic characteristics, and iht? like. What are the 
known causes of various conditions? What are the ''projected needs of these 
groups' 

Providing services to meet the diverse needs of handicapped people 
could be planned more effectively if information about the incidence 
and distribution of. various handicappmg*conditions were known. 
Since certain groups, say children affected 'iw utero by their mothers' 
rubella, commonjy have a unique set of needs, knowing the incidence 
of rubella among pregnant women in various cohorts wcnild make it 
restively easy to predict the future structure and probable needs of 
''a segment of the population. To follow this example further, schools 
for the deaf could plan more effectively and testing organizations 
could predict the demartd for cemm types of . modifications if 
information on rubella were known. Therefore, studies of the epi- 
demiology of disabilities would be useful for a wideVange of situations. 
The major topics that should be investigated are the incidence, 
distribution, and likely or known causes ftf various disabilities and 
the educational, medical, and spcial needs of people with various 
disabilities. - • * . ' ... 

People with multiple handicaps oft^n have special needs or ^ . 
combination of needs that may not be readily njet in exi.sting 
administrative arrangepients for providing services. In addition, qne 
h^dicap may be masked by or may masquerade as another, creating 
the possibility that some nee^s are not met. To allow for better^ 
informed planninj^ in the short and long run, the panel aisp reM>m- 
mend3'that research be conducted to provide usefufestimates of the 
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sue of groups willi multiple hdiidicaps and lu describe their needs at 
various points in the li(e cvcle. 

Effects of Handicapping Conditions , 

What are the direct and the mdirect effects o\\ a pers(>nS experiences of 
having a haiiduapping (oiidinon'' 

It IS commonlv recognized that handicapping coaduions have both 
direct and indirect effects on a person s experiences. For example, 
the paVents of a hty<^licapped child mav unnecessaril]^ restrict the 
child's experiences, t^us compounding the disabhng effects of the 
prnmary handicappingybnditioii. In order to determine appropriate 
and effective means of remediation and to prevent future problems, ^ 
It IS important to separate the direct from the indirect effects of 
handicapping conditions. As a first step, researchers should determine 
whether available data sources can be analyzed to help separate the 
various effe(ts for different handicapping conditions. 
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APPENDi:^ JLM, 

The Effects of Knowing Someone is 
Handicapped on Decision leaking: 
A Review of the Literature* 



SAMUEL L. GUSKIN 




Federal law and our beliefs in equal opportunity require ^hat decisions 
on educational admissions and employee sejecfion be unbiii^d. People 
with handicapping conditions must not be denied admissio^o schools 
or employment positions because they are members of a particular 
group or class. One way to enforce this principle is to deny access to 
mformation ®n group membership to decision makers. This approach ^ 
may be feasible when decisions are made largely on the basis of 
established credentials that provide objective data, such as test scores, 
high school grades, employment experience, and educational back- 
ground. In these ca^e^, such potentisi^t^ biasing information as age, 
sex, race, disability, and religion can be deleted from application 
forms. This solution to the problem assumes that, if decision makers 
know the particular characteristic of a person, in our case, that a 
person has a handicapping condition, then the decision will b^lbiased ^ 
against the person. This paper reviews the published literature relating 
to that hypothesized biasing effect. 

What kind of theory and fesearch is relevant to this problom? 
'Sociologual and social psychological writers and investjgators hkve 
1x;en mterested in such topics as bias, prejudice, and stereotypes for 
over 50 years (see, for ex'ample, Rice 1926). In more recent work 




*r\m literature review wa^ dr.iwn from a larger paper b> the author commissioned/ 
by the Panel on Testing of Handicapped People ^ ^ 
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over the past 15 >ears, psychologists and Educators have become 
interested in the effects of expectations in the laboratory (Rosenthal 
1 976) and>n the school (Dusek 1 975), sociologists have been examining 
thjf^ofts^uences of labeling someone as deviant (Schurr 1971), and 
personnel selection researchers have become concerned with inter- 
viewer bias against womqu and minority group members (Arvey 
1 979a, b). There is^also a considerable body of literature on bias in 
testing (Jensen I980j and in sele,ctive admissions in higher education 
(Carnegie Council bn Policy Studies in Higher Education 1977). 
Finally, in the past few years cognitive psycholpgists have prt)vided 
new Approaches to deal with the classification and integration of 
information that bears directly on how stereotypes about groups are 
^rmuhated and what their consequences are (Hamilton 1979). Be- 
of the'scope and size of the potentially relevant works, this 
review is highly selective and draws most hea\i!y on those studies 
deemed most critical. ' 

In addition to the larger body of relevant work outlined abov^e, 
res<far(h and theory dealing specifically with reactions to the handi- 
capped are .iccumulaling {fiartel and Guskin 1980). Topics include 
attitudes and stereotypes (Cottlieb 1 975a, b, Jones Yuker et al. 

1970), reactions^to integration (Semmel et al. 1979), labeling and bias 
(Guskin 1978. MacMillan et al. 1974, Rains et al. 1975), and the 
presumed "^negative consequences of knowing that individuals are 
handicapped (Hobbs 1975 a,b). 

FOCUSING ON THE DE^ISION-MAKING PROCESS 

As Arvey (19/9hj has pointed out, stereotypes may influence a decision 
in three ways. (I) their general negative effect may lead directly to 
rejection. (2j ihe content of the group stereotype may be inconsistent 
with the occupational stereotype or Job expectations, (3) the stereoty pe 
mav lead tlve decision maker to use a clifferent Set of criteria or 
standards in evaluating the applicant. To illustrate each of these 
influences, (l) attitudes toward the mentally ill may be very negative, 
leading t-o fev\ job offers, (2) expectations regarding the mentally 
retarded may )ead employers to select them f<^r un.^killed but not 
skilled jo[>s, (3j (he [)lind applicant for college who has high schciol 
diploma [>ut was in the b(Jttom half of the class may be admitted to 
coJIege because even t|jis marginal performance is seen as a sign that 
the incjividual is4^iighly motivated and intelligent whereas a sighte 
per<f>n witfi thy sanir (redentials would be Judged inadequate. 
' As Arvey (I979[>j points out, interviewers may also become biased 
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as a result of differentwl behavior on th<r part of the interviewee that 
l^ads to discomfort or misinterpretations bv the interviewer. Thus, 
interv»iewers ma\ experience tension in interviewing a candidate with 

^ ^a speech defeat and therefore ma> attribute poor social or mtellectual 
skills to the applicant. In the case |n which decisions are base^ on 
written documents r<nher than interviews, the same phenomenon 

^ ma\ appear m letters of reference from those with onl) superficial 
contacts with the applicant, whose discomfort i.s co/iveved in the 
letter 

We have seen*, then, how mformation about handicaps ma) lead 
to neg^itive outcomes and. also how positive effects may ^e .obtained. 
What evidence is there that these actualK occur? » 

EMPIRICAL FINDINGS ON THE EFFECTS OF KNOWING 
SOMEONE IS HANDICAPPED ^ 

Stereotypes and Attitudes About the Handicapped 

In ihts t)pe-of stud), intt^rvfews, questionnaires, or other paper-and- 
[jjfncil instruments are employed to obtain answers to such cjuestions 
as. What do >ou think a typicaKmentall) ill person would be like? 
How willing would you be to have each of the following people as a 
roommate: epileptic, acnputee, athlete, delinquent? . . . Would )ou 
be willing to emplov ^ disabled worker? Tn all of these cases, the 
respondent is given almost no information about the person except 
the bandicap, and even that information is ys'uall) a popular label 
rather than a clear picture of the handicapping condition. Tn addition, 
these studies usuall) involve a forced choice .situation. /Fhat is, the 
person ma) choose which answer to give b\il may not indicate that 
^he feels he had inadequate information to make a judgment. Under 
these conditions, it is not surprisring that reactions to the handicapped- 
are Jess favorable than ^o the nonhandicapped and that there is a 
hrerarch) of preferences for handicaps (Yuker et aU 1970, Jones 
*1980). 

We ma) illustrate a study Tjf stereotypes b) examining some of the 
findings of (iottwald's ( 1 070) na\ionaKpublic opinion surve) on pubh'c 
information a[)out mental retardation- On one part of tire surve),.*^ 
respondents were asked to describe a **mentally retarded" person and 
a ''normal'* person f)n a series of 16 bipolar adjective scales. The 
retarded person was seen mpre negatively than tFie normal Aerson 
on each of the \i) scales. The largest differences were on uisane|sane, 
useless-useful, vick-health), and ignorant-edu(ated^. The smallest dif- 
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ferences were on the adjective pairs ugly-beautiful, cruel-kind, dis- 
honest-honest, immoral-moral and unhappy-happ^'.^hese results are 
consistent with earlier data on smaljer and less-representative samples 

- (e.g., GusLm ]963a,b), which haW also found that m^ntal retardatioh 
IS associated b> others with incompetence and mental illness and is 
seen as very different from delinquency. 

An illustration of an attitude study that provides evidence on a 
hierarchy of handicaps is found in an investigation b> ^Shears and^ * 
Jensema (1969^), who first asked 94 normal adults to rank 10 "an- 
omalies" in terms of perceived severity and then had them indicate 
their degree of acceptance of each condition on a series of situations 
. varying in "social distance" from "would marry" to "would live in the 

- sam.e country." In both severity and willingness to accept people with 
the condition, the most posftive reactions were to the'amputee, blind, 
and wheelchair conditions, intermediate reactions were to the harelip, 
stutterer, and deaf-mute conditions; there was a inore negatiye 
reaction to the cerebral palsied, and the^most unfavorable reactions 
were to the mentally ill, retarded; and homosexual conditions. The'* 
most relevarTh-l^ndings for this paper are those that indicate hojw^ 
willing respondents would be lo work with each type of person. 
Approximately 90 percent say ifiey would yvork with those who were 
arriputees, in wheelchairs, or blind, mo^t wguW wwk with those with 
a harelip (80%), stutterers (74%) or deaf-muteT(67%); only half 
•would work wjth the cerebral palsied, and far fewer would vvqrk with ^ 

the mentally^ll (37%), retarded (309^^), or homosexual (2,7%). 

A variant of this approach that is more relvant to the issue at hand 
IS the investigation of employers' ratings of employment acceptability. 
Rickard and colleagues (1963) studied 105 personnel directors and 
school administrators and repbrted that former tuberculosis panents 
were preferred, followed by ^eelcha^ handicapped, then deaf 
peopW, epileptics were the least preferred. A sirailat study (Nikoloff 
' 1962) asked 197 pritfcipals to evaluate the em ploy ability of handi- 
capped people as teacher^. Blind p» deaf people were judged to' be 
less employable than those with a speech handicap, who were in turn 
less employable than those with an artfficial leg or crutch. 

The Influence bf rfandicap Labels on Evaluation of Individuals 

The second category of studies attempt's to test explicitly the'assump- 
tion that stereotypes and attitudes do 'in fact affect the way we react 
to other*. Subjeas are asked to jnake ratings after thtly are presented 
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information about an mdividual vvittt^or without inditing that the 
individual is handicajiped. The other information hi^ be presented 
in a verbal sketch (e.g., Guskin 1963b, Jaffe 1966, Cook and Woller- 
sheim 19Ib, Herson 1974, Kirk 1974) or videotape (Budoff and 
Siperslein 1978, Gotdieb 1974, 1^75a, Guskin, 1962b, Loman and 
Larkin 1976,^S€U^and Gesky 1977). The videotape may be of a 
trained nonhandicapped actor (e.g., Gottlieb 1974, 1975a) or of the 
unrehearsed behavior of a haridicapped individual Guskin 
1962a,b). Furthermore, the sketches or tapes may be structured or 
selected to vary systematically with the behavior of the individu4l. 

Two investigationslby^ Gotdieb (1974, 197oa) illustrate this para- 
digm. In the first study (Gotdieb 1974), elementary school children 
judged a child observed on a videotape as performing either com- 
petendy or incompetently on a spelling task. The observed child was 
described either as a fifth-grade pupil or as being enrolled in a special 
class lor.retarded children. The observed child was actually the same 
on both tapes and had been instructed to perform competently for 
the "competent" segment. The study was carried out in two schools, 
one middle-class and one lower-clas$. Th'e label did not have an effect 
on either school, and only in the middle-class school did the com- 
petence manipulation result in differential judgments. 

Jn the second inv-estigation (Gotdieb 1975a), the designVas similar 
but the videotapes varied in aggressive behavior. The sameVhild was 
shown either playing quietly wuh clay at hi^ desk or "acting otit" with 
it. throwing the cfay on the floor, stomptfng oi/i^ banging i). Jvith his 
fist. This time the retarded label and the ag^essivenes^^nd th^ 
interaction of. the two variables — ^had significant erfeUi-effchild re n's 
judgments, when the observed aggressiveness and retarded labef 
were cgmbined, the judgments (ratings and social distance measures) 
were substantially more negative than could be predicted from the 
separate effects of each variable. One interpretation of these findings 

*is that judges tend to "normalize" when the data is not fully convincing, 
interpreting the verbal or behavioral information as possibly normal. 
However, the combination of the two negative pieces of infornrotion 

^pushes the judge over the thresholds for perceiving th^ child as 
deviant. 

Gottlieb s two studies ( 1974, 1975a) illustrate the diversity of findings 
of studies in this area. Handicapping information may lead to more 
' negative evaluations, but the effect is highly dependent on other 
mformation presented "about the iodividual. Positive information will 
tend to neutralize the stereotype while negative information may be 
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accentuated b) thp stereotype. Of course, if the other information is 

unambiguously negative, the stereotype may even result in more 

favorable judgments (Golin 1970). 

Judgments of Resumes 

One highly relevant variant of the above/ipproach presents subjects 
with simulated job resumes with or without labeling information and 
instructs them to rate the suitability of the applicant for employment 
and/'or an appropriate salary offer. Studies using this method to 
examine bias resulting from race, sex, or age information as well as 
handicaps are summarized by Arvey (1979b). Studies using this 
paradigm with handicap labels have been reported by Krefting and 
^rief (1977), Rose and Brief (1979), and Shaw (1972). 

The Shaw (1972) study was designed to examine the differential 
effects of negative 'stereotypes on evaluation of candidates for diffet- 
ent occupations. The stereotyping information was either gender 
(male or female), state of financial and domestic affairy(married or 
divorced and having personal financial problems), or j^riysical health 
(no problem specified or 4(F, a withereds arm, and weak vision 
V requiring glasses). Subjects^ ere 132 college recruiters, roughly half 
of whom wexe seeking science and engineering graduates and half 
seeking management trainees.. I hey were given resumes vvith pho- 
tographs, and half were randomly given variants of the resumes that 

""^hcluded one of the three types of stereotyping information. Since^ 
the major interest of the author was in the difference between the 
^wo occupations in the stereotyping effect, they nevej did test the 

^ biasing effect itself but ooly the occupational impact on the effect. 
There was no differential effect of occupation when the candidate 
had a physical health problem. However, the author presented 
descriptive da^a afid noted that the health problem led to more 
positive ratings on an adjective check list ^than did the control 
condition. The differences were smaller and less consistent when 
subjects were asked to make ratings relative to hiring the candidate, 
but there was clearly no trend to reject the handicapped a(>plicant. 

Krefting. and Brief (1977) examined the effects of applicant disa- 
bility and work experience on judgments of a set of application 
materials by 145 college students. The position applied for was a 
typist's position, and all of the information provided was positive in 
tone, indicating the candidate was qualified. Under the disability 
condition, the applicant was indicated to be confined to a wheelchair 
due to an automobile accident. A physicians report stated that the 
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applicant "is a paraplegic (onfmed to a wheelchair, but her condition 
has been stable fur/-u\er foii,r She has adjusted vveil to her 

condition and lets it interfere as little as possible with her activities." 
Disability information did have a negatue effect on rated potential 
for promotion (and on lated health), but it had a positive effect (;n 
ratings of uork nujtivation and pottMitial for staving. It had no effect 
on other evaluatitji; ciiteiia iUn example, abilitv, potential for quahtv 
output, potential for quantitv output, potential for absenteeism, 
potential for tardiness, potential for getting along with other^. On 
overall rating (jf the applicant, no main effect of disability was found, 
but there was significant interaiiion between disability* and experi- 
ences While the disabled applicant without experience was preferred 
t(j the inexperienced nondisabled, when both applicants were expe- 
rienied, the nondisabled wa^s preferred. (Another way of describing 
the hndiiig is tb^it among the disabled, the inexperienced applicant 
was soiiiewlut preferred, for the nondisabled, the experienced ap- 
plicant was highly preferred.) This result was contrary to'the authors' 
expectations that there would be a generally negative reaction to the 
disabled but that tins* would he counteracted by experience. A related 
interaction that may explain the overall ratings is that on potential 
for staving. F(>r the nondisabled, those with experience are seen as 
more likely to stay than the inexperienced, ior the disabled, the 
'inexperienced are seen as more likely to stay. 

Rose and Brief ( 1 979) compared the effects of two t> pes of disability 
(epileptic and amputee) on evaluations of candidates f(;r jolxs varying 
in degree of public contact and degree of supervisc^r) responsibility. 
A,s in the previous study, the applicant was described as highly 
cjualified in the simulated application materials and the disal^ility was 
clescribed as under control and not influencing job performance. 
Ratings were made on a series of emplo)ment-related scales bv 21 1 
ad\anced business administi ation students, and a judgment was made 
about whether the applicant should be hired. The effects of the 
disahlity were examined on II measures The onl) negative' effect 
of disability was a lower salary rating for the amputee than for the 
epileptic or nondisabled. Positive effects of disability were found 
when comparing the epileptic condition with the control on satisfac- 
tory relaiioiisliip with clients and customers and working well with 
otiier employees. I lie authors point out that their positive findings 
may be limited- to the case where clients are described as highly 
cjualifiecl 

These findings on judgnients of resumes are even less supportive 
of a negative stercMjty ping effect of handicap information than the 
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studies involving verbal descriptions or videotapes. Perhaps the 
incorporation in the resume studies of information describing positive 
qualities that are directly relev ant to employ ment leads to a discounting 
'<>f negative stereotypes. 

Field Experiments Examining the Effects of Handicap 
Information 

A few investigations go beyond the simulation of decision making to 
observe what behavior occurs when handicap information is provided 
or withheld in a naturalistic environment. In a series of studies, Kleck 
has exammed the effect of a simulatejl disability (amprutee in wheel- 
chair) on the way others interact both verbally and non\erbally with 
the person (Kleck 1975). 

In one investigation (Kleck et al. 1966) in which the "amputee" was 
an interviewer, it was found that there was greater physiological 
arousal (GSR) when interacting with the amputee than when inter- 
acting with a nondisabled interviewer, shorter answers were given to 
questions from the amputee than from the nondisabled, and the 
person interviewed expressed more frequent conformity to the 
interviewer's presumed beliefs when the latter was an amputee. The 
results suggest greater anxiety or tension and less "naturalness" when 
interacting with a disabled person. 

In a second study, Kleck (1968) filmed the behavior of the subject 
being interviewed and had him rate the interviewer. Kleck found 
more favorable impressions of the disabled interviewer than the 
nondisabled, less movement in the presence of the disabled, and less 
variation in focus of visual attention when being interviewed by the 
amputee. As in the earlier study, opinions were distorted in the 
direction of that of the amputee. These findings also imply less 
freedom or more tension when interacting with the disabled. 

In a third study (Kleck 1969), the nondisabled person was asked 
' to tram two other people in Origami (oriental paper fcjlding) after 
being trained her^elf.Pne of the people she trained was an ^amputee", 
both were confederates of the experimenter. The training sessions 
were monitored by a hidden television camera. Kleck measured the 
distance between the trainer and her student and found that the 
average distance was less with the "normal" than the "disabled" 
person. This effect occurred, however, only in the first teaching 
session", not the second. Similarly, a difference in impressions, which 
favored the amputee, occurred only after the first and not the .second 
session. P'lnally, disabled learners in both sessions were rated as mor<? 
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interested and motivated in the learning task. As in the first two 
investigations, verbal statements bv Ithe ncjndisabled seemed to be 
biased irrfJvoTof the disabled but noiiverbal measures suggested less 
comfort with the disabled. The third studv adds the suggestive finding 
that some of the differences dimmish alter a period of time. 

A series of studies bv Jones (1968) examined the influence of the 
presence of a simulated "blind" person on the performance of other 
people on a learning task. While there was no observable influence 
on the learning task, subjects said fheir performance was impaired 
as a result of interaction with the blind person. 

Farina and his associates have conducted a rdated series of inves- 
tigations. Farina and Ring (1963) examined the influence of inter- 
action with a presumed mentallv ill person on performance on a 
cooperative game. Both people were naive subjects but none, one, or 
both were privatelv informed that the other was mentally ill. It was 
found tfiat perceiving the coworker as mentally ill enhanced per- 
formance. However, when the coworker was perceived as mer^iijly 
ill, subjects preferred to work alone, they also tended to blame tn^ 
mentally ill partner for inade(]uacies in their joint performance. The 
results make clear that disc(>mf(jrt may accompany improved per- 
formance under certain conditions. 

Although a number of studio have manipulated information in 
teaching situations, modeled on the well-known and highly. criticized 
expectancy study by Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968), the emphasis in 
these studies has generally been on measuring outcomes for learners, 
and the findings have usually been disappointing (Dusek 1975). 
Furthermore, few of these studies have involved the handicapped, 
and evenjewer have manipulated information about the handicap 
(as opposed to information about general potential). 

Guskm (1978) summarized the expectancy findings as they relate 
to mental retardation. It appears that while real differences in ability 
can influence the behavior of those who interact with the retarded. 
It IS more difficult to demonstrate effects of artificially induced beliefs 
about competence level on interaction. One exception to the generally 
negative findings on this topic is provided by Farina and colleagues 
(1976). College students were asked to participate in an experiment 
at a state training school, supposedly to determine what kind of 
students worked best with what kind of residents. Students were told 
they would meet someone who was either mentally retarded, mentally 
ill, or normal. The person they actually met was a confederate of the 
experimenter. The interaction was a pair of learning tasks, in the 
(irst of which the student was to administei shocks when the learner 
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made errors. Hie major behavioral measures were the magnitude 
and the dui;;ation of shocks administered. (These were ijot actually 
received b) .the confederates.) It was found that mentally retarded 
confederates were administered less intense shocks and of less duration 
than either the "mentally ill" or "normal" confederates. There was 
h\so a significant interaction between the confederate and the label. 
One of the four confederates was administered longer shocks as the 
mentally retarded than in both of the other conditions. 

Thus the behavioral findings of this stud) indicate that the mentally 
retarded label can have a differential effect on the performance of 
others and that the effect appears to be supponivcr at least in this 
tvpe of learning situation where less may be expected of the retarded. 
The differential effects of the characteristics of particular **retarded" 
individuals on others' reactions is also of interest, since some retarded 
individuals may actually elicit more punitive responses as a result of 
the label. Overall, then, these interaction experiments suggest highly 
varied outcomes of thinking someone is handicapped, depending on 
whether what is measured is nonverbal or verbal or task performance 
and on tiie interactive demands of the situation. 

Reactions to Interaction with Handicapped Job Applicants 



In an extension of their studies of reactions to mentally ill people, 
Farina and his associates have carried out a .series of investigations 
of wotkers' evaluations of former mental patients following job 
mterviews. In each study, workers were told that management wa* 
exploring the use of fellow workers to carry out job interviews and 
evaluate candidates and was "also interested in the job potential of 
former mental patients. Before each interview, the worker was told 
that the applicant either was or was not a former mental patient. The 
applicant was the same for all interviews in each substudy and varied 
from study to study in gender. I he type of worker — including hospital 
•workers, department store employees, and university physical plant 
.employees — varied from study to stud^y, but all were considered to 
fall within the lower socioeconomic classes. In addition to varyii!g the 
informjition about hospitalization for mental illness, the interviews 
aLso varied in the behavior displayed by the applicant. For half of the 
irjlerviewers in each study, the applicant portrayed calm, relaxed 
behavior, fo.r the other half, the applicant portrayed nervous, tense 
behavior. In all of the studies, this behavioral difference resulted in 
signifitant effects ly that the more nervous applicant was seen much 
lc\ss favorably. I he findings were much less consistent fi)r t^^^e infor- 
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mation about menifil ilhie^i. (ienerall)-, male workers rejected former 
mental patients and women accepted them, and male former patients 
were more rejected than females. Since the earlier studj^s involved 
same-sex applicants and mterviewers (Farina et al. 1973), subsequent 
in\estigati(;ns (Farina and Hagelauer 1975, P'arina et, al. 1978) 
, exammed variations m b(nh applicant and interviewer sex. It was 
found that w(;men accepted b(;th male and female f(;rmer mentaT 
patients but that men reacted different I), depending on the applicant ^ 
gender, showmg verv weak biasing effects for women but dramatically 
negative reactions to male former mental patients. 

One (;f the limitati(;ns ol the above series of studies is that these 
interviewers were not n(;rmallv inv(;lved in making personnel deci- 
sions In another studv (Farina and Felner 1973), a confederate of 
the experimenters obtained 32 job interviews in manufacturing firms, 
"tndlVtmnT^in half of these that he had been in meqtal hospital for 
the prevuHis time months and in the other half that he had been 
traveling f(;r the same peri(;d of time. The interviews were surrep- 
titiously recorded and sub.sec|ucntly analyzed for probability of getting 
a j(;band mterviewer friendliness. The actual number (jf jobs offered 
either irnmedi<itely or suhse(|uently by telephone was two for the 
f(;rmer patient condition and four for the control condition. Ob- 
viously, the numbers are loo small to demonstrate significant effects. 
However, onlhe rated probability of getting a job and friendliness 
of interviewer, the former mental patient was rated significantly lower 
than the control. 

|(;hmon and He<il ( 1976) h^idan applicant approach 50 employment 
agencies bokmg for a job as a receptionist-typist. She appeared for 
half of the interviews in a wheelchair. She was offered fewer future 
job interviews when handicapped and was generally discouraged by 
the interviewers. 

Unlike the previous studies, each o& which had a single person as 
the applicant in all job interviews. Brand and Claiborn (1976) had 
six trained college students apply for a total of 36 advertised retail 
sales jobs, presenting themselves as f^nier convicts, former mental 
patients, or former^ tuberculosis patients. Although the presented 
work history was marginal, approximately two thirds of the applicants 
were offered positions regardless of the stigmatizing conditions. No 
significant differences appeared' among the three conditions. The 
authors attributed the findings to the verbal and social skills of the 
applicants in the interview situatior^. 

Faking tc^gether the thrc^e studies of actual job interviews and 
studies (;f worker intepviews of former. mental patients, it appears 
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that handicap in f ormaitun ma> bias some kinds of interviewers against 
certain types of applicants, but that this negative effect is by no means 
inevitable. 

SUMMARY ,AND DISCUSSION OF EMPIRICAJ. STUDIES 

What can v^e make of the diverse set of findings reported and^heir 
inconsistency with the tommonlv described bias against handicapped 
people? First, the studies indicate that when people know only the 
handicap, they react negatively to it, and the strength of the reaction 
varies greatly by the nature and severity of the handicap. 

Second, information about handicap ma> influence Judgments of 
a hypothetical person presented in verbal sketches or of an observed 
individual presented on videotape. Although negative effects have 
been demonstrated, they are highly ^dependent on the particular 
features of the person that are not related to the handicap, in many 
instances no differences are found, a<nd occasionally positive effects 
of h^mclicap labels are .obtained. In the special case in which the 
information was presented as a set of application materials for a job, 
three studies found either a slight positive effect or mixed positive 
and negative effects, depending on the applicant's experience, the 
specihc disability, and the particular judgment being made. 
^Finally, where investigators have examined what happens in situ- 
ations m which other people interact with the handicapped individual, 
interpersonal behavior appears to be influenced by the handicap, 
showing that the other person is uncomfortable and attributes the 
discomfort to the handicapped person. Behaviors, however, may be 
protective rather than negative. In those investigations in which the 
» interaction involves a handicapped job applicant, findings are mixed, 
depending on the sex of the applicant and the interviewer as well as 
other unspecified factors. * 

Can we say any more than "it depends— that handicapping infor- 
mation may or may' not influence decisions byt that we cannot.predict 
Its effect m any specific situation because there are too many other 
variables that m^y influence the effect?" VVhy are these findings not 
fully supportive of reports of widespread difficulty experienced by 
handicapped people in obtaining jobs (e.g., Nagi et al. 1972)? 

One clue comes from Farina's series of studies in which the job 
applicant's nervousr*ess was manipulated for half of the candidates 
wim were controls and half of those who were supposedly Former 
mental patients. Nervousness consistently resulted in rejection, al- 
though tlt^ label lud mij^ed effects! Apparently, when applicants 
demonstrate confidence and social skills in the interview, this often 
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overcomes an> resistance that might be established by the haiTtlicap. 
Similarly, in the studies by. Gottlieb (1974, 1975a,b), and Yoshida and 
Meyers (1975), competence was recognized and the label "mentally 
retarded" was ignored. It may be that handicapped applicants are 
less likely to present themselves in a way that establishes their 
competence, in other words, more like the nervous candidate in 
Farina's studies. Another study by Farina and his associates (1971) 
demonstrates that mental patients were more likely to be tense and 
perform poorly in'a situation in which they thought the other person 
knew they were mentally ^11. It may be that a lack of confidence and 
competence in job interviews i^ also common among nonhandicapped 
individuals with a recent history of unemployment. 

Another possible explanation is that most of the handicapped 
people seeking jobs are men, and most employment interviewers are 
men — conditions that Farina's studies suggest are least favorable for 
handicapped people. In addition, many of the less severely handi- 
capped people may not have observable handicaps and may choose 
to "pass" as nonhandicapped, thereby depressing the "success rate" 
for research purposes and also giving employers no reason to change 
their perceptions of handicapped people. 

How relevant are .these findings to formal decision making, where 
the candidate is not met and the applicant is judged largely on the 
basis of objective data, such as test scores? First, most of the experi- 
mental studies do not involve interaction with the candidate but 
require judges to rate or make decisions on the basis of verbal 
descriptions or resumes, and, therefore, seem relevant. Second, 
ratings based on interviews may have the same status before the law 
as do test scores (Arvey, 1979a,b)^nd their appropriateness may be 
challenged if they result in disproportionate rejection of applicants 
Avho are handicapped, and if they cannot be demonstrated to be 
otherwise valid. 

It should be noted that very little, if any, bia^ was found in the 
studies that used resumes. The characterization of the applicant Ui 
the materials was positive in each study, and in none of the studies 
did the decision maker assume that the judgment would lead to actual 
employment or rejection of an applicant. This may limit the applic- 
ability of the findings to the "real world' .of formal decision making. 

CONCLUSIONS 



1. Knowledge that someone is handicapped, in the absence of 
other exposure to or information abc^ut the person, is likely to lead 
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to less, positive evdiijdtiuns thVn if the person did not have a handi- 
capping condition. 

2. These evaluations Uill vary with the severity and nature of the 
handicap. 

3. When other information is known about a person, knowledge 
of a haiT^K^p will have less impact than when other information is 
abselit. ' 

4. Depending on the nature of both the other information and 
the handicapping knowledge, the effects of the latter may be nil, 
small or large, positive or negative. 

a. Where the other information is positive and inconsistent with 
a stereotype (e.g., a blind high school senior in^he upper half of his 
regular, high school class), the handicap will not result in a more 
negative evaluation and may, by its contrast with the stereotype, lead 
to a more positive evaluation than for a nonhandicapped person with 
the same **other'* characteristics. 

b. Where the other information is ambiguous or somewhat 
negative, the handicap infotmation may either accentuate the negative 
evaluations or decrease them (e.g., a below-average SAT score may 
be seen as accountable by the special difficulty faced by a blind 
student taking an oral or braille version of the test). 

5. Empirical data on these^ effects (in #4) are limited both in 
number and in representativeness of naturaJ^c(inditions. Most relevant 
studies are simulatio'ns using \ollege students and paper-anrf-pencil 
measures. 

6. Eia:mal decisions iir«^real life" are more h'ea\ily constrained by 
other factors, such as the proportion of all applicants who can be (or 
must be) hired and formal decision rules about minimal academic 
records and requirements and minimal test scores. 

7. Decisions about hand'icapped people are^also influenced by the 
desire to be fair, to be consistent with regulations, xind to appear just 
and equitable. . " . 

8. Although the avoidance of negative bias is, -of course, the primary* 
concern^ positive discrimination in admissions or employment may 
have even more serious negative consequences for handicapped 
people if they are placed in a situation in which they We likely to 
fail ' ^ J 
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Testing of Handicapped People: 
Summary Proteedings of an Open Meeting, 
March 14-15, 1980 



The- Panel xjn I eslmg of Handicapped People held an open meeting 
as part of its sludv of current practices i^the testing and assessment 
of people with various handicapping conditions, t'ht nature of the 
selection process as encountered by handicapped individuals uho 
seek employment or educational opportunities, and the extent to 
which handicapped^people are pai ticipating in our schools and work 
force. The panel conducted the meeting to provide interested groups 
and individuals the opportunity to pVesent their views and supply 
pertinent data. Tlje meeting was held on^March j4-15, 1980, at the 
National Academy of Scientes. / »• 

• Participants w^re asked to submit written testimony prior to the. 

. nj/eeung and were urged to share with the panel copies of any studies 
on tlie assessment and selection of people with various handicaps, 
the participation of handicapped people in education and, Employ- 
ment, and alternatives to conventional testing that^are especially 
suitable for handicapped people. A list of people and organizations 
invited to contribute to the meeting is attached; those who spoke at 
the meeting or submitted material are so designated. 

JEST DEVELOPERS • / 

Several test developers, both pr.ofit^making and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, presented Tnaterial to the panel. The U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management (OPM) also presented information on test development, 
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, but since'their procedures have unique charactenstits, thev will be 
discussed sepafateh The major test developers are best known for 
thejr tests used for'educational selection and placement, however, 
two of the three organisations also develop tests for emplovmertt' 
selection as well as certification and licensure. 
The American College Testing Program (AC T) reports that in 

. ffach of several recent vears 1 1.,()()0 of tlreir f. 000,000 test-takers sav 
thev will require some -accommodation (presumablv • because/)f a • ^ 
handicapping condition) on the college campus, but onlv l,00(>take 
the .ACT in modified form. The ^ucational Testing Service (ETS) 
reports that in 1978-79 about 2.5(n) of their 1,000,000 test talk's 
took the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SA/ffin rpodified ,form. ETS has. * 
no record of those handicapped examinees who take the SAT und^ 
standard^onditions. While the Psvchological Corporation publishes 
'tests used in educational, medical, and emplo)merit settings, tlieir 
test of major interest to the panel is the Miller Analogies Test, which' • 
IS used along with other information -t.o make decisions regarding 
admissions to graduate sHiools. The Psychological Corporation has^^ 
no availabjt dcUa on the nurrib^r^ of handicapped pecjple' who take,' . ' 
that test* In their score reports to tbst users, all tlfreej^est developers 
note those scores rhaf^ resulted fA^m a -wonstandard administration 
(Tf a test. , . * ' . * 

The maj(^r a^tivitv of test developers in accomfnodating the needs ^ 
of handicappcfa examinees is modifving the lest adtTTinfstration pro- ^ 
cedures, with'some axterttion beiy^ given to culling out (or modifying) 
test Items that arc iiiap|)ropriate for a given handicapf)ing condition. 
Modifications J^>f testing procedures includ'e extended time liniits,, ^ * > 
printing of the lest in large type or braille, recorciing of the test on ' y 
cassettes, pgLp'ting of large answer sheets, and provision for tht use ^ 
of a reader or an amanuerisis.^Some tests administered to the deaf 
n^ay have reduced emphasis on vertjal ability. N'ot all aj^tered formats^" > 
or procedures are available for all testing programs. The selejLtion of 
which to make available appears to deperxl on the judged appropri- 
ateness of tKe .modifications for the particular test and predicted 
activity as \vell as on economic considerations. Good adaptations 

^ require keen awaiejiess of ramifications of a variety of handicapping 
conditions as well as considerable sophistication in test development. 

Only one of the three private test developers who testified had' at^ • 
that time conducted validation studies for handicapped examinees 

- alone. A(>T has studied the performance' of handicapped students 
who look the AC'l on a national test date, that i^, who look tf^ctest 
without modification. (Since that time El S has also utidertaken stuaies 
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of the predictive validiiv of the SAT for some handicapped students.-) 
ACT found the test predicted first-year college grades as well for 
those handicapped examinees as for the nonhandicapped; however, 
this studv leaves unanswered the questiqn of how wdlU various 
modifications of a test predict later performance. Test developers sa\ 
thev have conducted no such studies because of the^ small numbers 
of students with the same handicap entering the same institution in 
the same year. ACT reports that onh 13 colleges/equiring the ACT 
had enrolled 75 or more handicapped studems*iTi a recent thre(^ 
year period. ETS has suggested a strategy that may allow for the 
pooling of students in different schools for the purpose of conducting^ 
predictive validity studies. E'^;S has also suggested th^t studies of 
construct validity might be possible where studies of prediltive validity 
are precluded by small sample sizes. There. Rave been no studies to 
estimate the magnitude of score differences expected as a result of 
different test administration procedures. * 



FEDERAL GOVERNAlENT 

The Office of Personnel Management (0PM) reported on the changes 
in test administration methods and test tontent to accommodate 
handicapped people in the Professional and Administrative Career 
Examination (PACE). 0PM offers considerable flexibility in test 
administration methods to handicapped examinees. Time limits have 
been set empirically for each test part and each type of modification. 
0PM has done extensive work in changing the content of a. test t© 
measure the intended abilities. Their wqrk falls into four categories: 
(l> deleting single items and substituting more appropriate items to 
rfieasure.the same ability, (2) modifying items to better measure the 
intended ability, ,(3) deleting all items 'of one type and substituting 
another item type to measure the ability, and (4) deleting all items to 
testi^n ability and therefore not measuring that ability. - 

In modifying its tests 0PM uses experts who are knowledgeable 
aboift specific handicaps, as do other test developers. 0PM ako 
compiles and uses considerable information on the psychometric 
Characteristics of its items and tests. Tests for handicapped competitors 
are statistically^'equated" with those for nonhandicapped competitors; 
that IS, they are made to^have approximately the same mean, standard 
deviation, and distribution of scores. 0PM uses measures of construct 
validity rather than predictive validity, thereby being able to estimate 
the validity of a te.st as modified in a particular way. Scores obtained 
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bv handicapped ^people are not H^igged but are' used in the same 
manner as those of nonhandicapped competitors. 

Representatives from the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
(BEH) outhned its role m admmistering P.L. 94-142, the Education 
(or All Handicapped Children Act, with particular emphasis on 
aspects relating to assessment of handicapped children. BEH fias 
funded several research projects on testing of, handicapped people 
and is concerned with issues such as the following How can existing 
tests be modified (or appropriate use with the handicapped? What 
mterpreuiions of results^oi modified tests are warranted? How can 
handicapped people be ireated fairlv in minimum competency te^>ting 
programs, especially when graduation from highr school is made 
contingent on (Sassmg the tests? In the fall of 1980 BEH will collect 
data on the^xlent to which handicapped children experience testing 
in the schools. The panel expressed interest in seeing a report of 
(hose data 

Representatives from the Veterans Administration (VA) focused 
on the positive aspects of psychological testing, stating that tests offer 
a compassionate, objective, and precise means of evaluating people's 
performance. I he VA provides\ocati(;nal counseling, to its clients to 
assist them in achieving independence and efficiency . Representatives 
of'<he VA noted that norms based solelv on handicapped examinees 
ma> not be appropriate when handiiy^ipped people are competing 
Vvith nonhandicapped. Tests^were n^)i seen as barriers to appropriate 
job 'placement, although it was noted that this belief was based on 
experience rather than data. It w^s stressed, however, that tests can 
be dangerous unless used appropriately by personnel who are well- 
trained with respect to both testing and dealing with handicapped 
people. 

The ^)kesperson from the National Insti^^te on Handicapped 
Research iNIHRj described the new organization, its probable (uture 
activities, and those of its predecessors, especial^ the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration (RSA). Since the Cfirly 1960s RSA has funded 
research relating to the development of tests but not the validation 
or use of test«>. XIHR is interested In statistical data on ^handicapped 
people and will be responsible for collecting the information in a 
central location. - 



EDUCATORS 

Several educators, oi people from organization/ representing edu- 
cators or educational institutions, testified in thfc open meeting Tl^ 
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^National Education Association (NEA) expressed its concern about 
implementation of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
(P.L. 94-142), an act the NEA endorses. The NEA is principally 
concerned with the use of tests in formulating students* individualized 
educational programs (lEPj. The) believe that teachers and others 
sh|)uld be adequately trained to administer and interpret tests in 
order to formulate satisfactorilv a student*^ lEP. The NEA opposes 
the uJe of equivalency examinations in li^u of traditional criteria for 
awarding a high school diploma. The^NEA believes that handicapped 
students should not" be denied the nght to take tests and that reduced 
standards of educational achievement should not be applied to 
handicapped students. However, the NEA seriousi) questions the 
value of using standardized tests at all. ^ 

A spokesperson from the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers (AACRAO) described the diffi> 
culties in tr)ing to deal fairl) with handicapped people who appl) 
for admission to college. It was reported that it is common, but not 
universal, practice to note when low scores are associated with a 
nonstandard administration of a college entrance test so that special 
consideration can be given the handicapped applicant, Ther^ is said 
to be considerable confusi(jn among admissions officers, however, 
over the meaning of sco^^es resulting from nonstandard test admin- 
istrations. It. IS also possible that an admissions officer will fail to 
notice that a particular score has been flagged. In a survey by 
AACRAO of 60 pQblic and Private four-year schools in I I states, no 
school reported changing it's admissions policies because of the 
implementation of the Section 504 regulations. AACRAO rec(jin> 
mends continuing to collect and^nal)/e data to judge the viilidit) ni 
the tests as given to handicapped people It was reported that sch(j(jls 
do not usually reject students solely because of low test scores. 

A^ representative from the Center for Unique Learners, which 
offers assessment services to multiply handicapped students at Gal- 
laudet College, spoke to' the panel. She stressed that one of thp main 
problems is in the human interaction in the testing situation, that it 
IS important to distinguish between an examinee's failure to under- 
stand a question and his or her .failure to know the answer, and that 
It IS also important for a te^t administrator to be supportive, to give 
a handicapped examinee a sense of accomplishment. 

The Association on Handicapped Student Service Programs in 
Post-Secondary Education submkted written testimony to the panel. 
Briefly, the associati(jn encforses the use of data such as grades and 
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extracurricular activities U) supplemJnt test results as well as research 
to increase the,accuracv of assessment of handicapped people. 

' EMPLOYERS 

Human Resources Center \)f Albertson, Neu York, sul)mitted'a 
written statement tu the panel. The statement outlined some of the 
tesung problems faced in the rehabilitation of people uith\iisabilities. 
. Flexibilitv in testing, the use of local norms, and a close link with the 
K)cal business communit\ were stressed as important to the success 
of the rehabilitation system. 

The Metropolitan Neu York Chapter of the National Rehabilitation 
Association issued a brief written statement outlining its concerns 
with discriminatory testing procedures. 

A representative of the Animal Husbandr> Division, Department 
of AnimarMedicine, Uniforrned Services University of the Health 
Sciences spoke at the meting. He outlined concerns relating to 
appropriate training and testing of hearing-impaired personnel. He 
recounted that the deaf people in his training program were trained 
and tested fairly only when a sign interpreter was provided. 

Representatives from the New York State Office of Vocational 

' ' Reha-bilitation (OYR) were present at the meeting. Thev 'stressed the 
need for psychologists involv^ in the testing of handicapped people 
to shed their biases and pi Conceived notions about what handicapped 
people can do and to become familiar with rehabilitation piactices 
for modifying jobs or training handicapped people to perform certain 
jobs. The main problem is perceived to be the improper use of tests, 
stemming from inadequate training of those who administer tests, 
not the tests per se. I he Ne\\ York QYR fias anecdotal, but not 

^ systematic, evidence to support this view. Thev believe that the 
current safeguards against discriminatory testing of handicapped 
people arc inadequate in part because handicapped people may not 
be a^vare of their rights and the sanctions available to them and 

* because employer^ may not know^xactly what constitutes compliance 
with the federal regulations. 

An unscheduled speaker represented Youthwork, Inc., a firm 
under contract with the U.S. Department of Labor doing CETA 
(Comprehensive Employment and Training Act) demonstration proj- 
ects with Economically disadvantaged, minority, and handicapped 
young people. Youthwork, Inc., is interested in learning hcuv to 
modify tests appropriately for handicapped people and is willing to 
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share with the panel information it has on the experiences of 
handicapped youth in its programs. 

GROUPS REPRESENTING HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 

The statement of the American Foundation for the Blind discussed 
problems associated with testing visually impaired people, such as 
deciding which norm groups to use for comparative purposes, 
determining the extent to w hich a low score is attributable to hn paired 
visual functioning Yather than lack of abiHt) , the effect of the amount 
of vision on the testing process, and the advisabilit) of using certain 
test modifications and aids. It was noted that blind people are divided 
in their attitudes toward special tests and separate norms. 

Testimon) from the National Federation of the Blind cited nu- 
merous examples of discrimination against blind people, some in- 
volvmg the use of tests. The representative stressed that blind people 
want to be treated equall), that is, the san?ie as nonhandicapped 
people. The) seek equalit) of opportunit) and view testing as a right 
that should not be denied blind people. For example, the> want the 
right to take the LSAT to compete for admission J^o law school. 
Furthermore, man) think the flagging of a sccxre as resulting from a 
nonstandard administration is prejudicial and confusing to those who 
try to interpret the test sccwe. They want tests that are the same as 
those for sighted people and that can be interpretedtn the same wa). 
The National Federation of the Blind offers its help to those who 
work with the blind and tr) to understand their special situations, 
including those who construct or modify tests for the blind. 

The spokesperson for the National Association of the Deaf con- 
tended that no test currentl) in use is valid for the deaf and that tests 
sjiould be given in the examinee's language,^ which for man) deaf 
people IS American Sign Language. Pending the development of tests 
that are fair and "valid for deaf individuals, the) should not be tested. 
Deaf people should be involved in future test development and 
modification. Cases of discrimination against deaf people in public 
^d private employment were described. 

The Alexander Graham Bell Association of the Deaf advocates 
aural-oral communication of deaf people to facilitate theirr partici- 
pation in societ). It was notad that.audiometric tests are often used 
to place hearing-impaired children in educational programs and that 
the decfeion to keep a hearing-impaired child out of the regular 
classroom rria) work to his or her di.sadvantage. Audiometric tests 
are riecessar) for hearing-impaired students, but they should be 
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si/pplemeiUed wuli oihti ivsi^. Since lieaniig-impai^ed thildreji learn 
language at a difffereiu rate fp-uxj^^^^Ti nig cluldren, tests involving 
their linguistic' abilitv \mII not show the same siabilitv as those of 
hearing children. I ests are \iewed as providing useful information, 
and the notation o( a nonstandard administration as necpssarv and 
desirable. . ' - 

Repre<?entati^\es from the United Cler^.*bial Palsv Association (UCPA) , 
testified that tfieii orgaiii/atK^^i supports tlie notion that tests should^ 
l)e modified so as- to assess a pei son's abilities ratliei than his or her 
sensor\ or m(;t(;r impairment. I he UClPA further ad\(Kates the^se 
of other information, such as developmental historv, observation, 
and nonslanclarcli/ed tests, to supplement test results^ in making 
decisior^s about indVviduals. I he UClPA recommends that a profes- 
sK^nal or (onsumer \\h(; is knowledgeable ab(jut necessarv accom- 
modations be consulted wihen a persoruwith cerebral palsv is tested. 
rhe\ lecomniend.the use of item analyses t(; investigate the rea'Sons 
for low scores of liandicapped people. The UCPA representatives 
see educational «iainstreaming as a positive goal. Tliev suggest that 
hatidicap|)ed people i eceive tiaimng in test-taking skills and strategies. 

'I'4ie representatives frvni the Association for Children with Learn- 
ing Disabilities (ACLD) highlighted some of the areas of disaWity to 

, be considered iii testing learnmj^-disabled children. Learning disabilijLv - 
IS dehned'as adiscrepancv between mental a[)ilitv and one (^r more^ 
of the following areaf of behavior, auditorv receptive language, 

^iuditorv ejcpressive language, reading, written language,^ mathemat- 
ics, nonverbal skills, perceptual-motor f\mctions, attention, social 
perception, logical thinking, pr/>blem striving, and others. The def;- 
mtion IS applied independent of achievement level, that is, a gerierallv , 
intelligent peison mav have a leannirig disabilitv m a specific area. It 
IS important to use a test of mental abijitv that )ields scores for ver[)al 
and nonverl)al f arlttiorimg. A compiehensive test l)atterv should tap 
manv of the functions listed above rri order to pinpoint the pioblem 
area. I est , modifications need to be determined on an individual' 
basis. ACLD estimates that at least 3 or 4 percent of the school 
population lias a learning disa[)ilitv, biit others estinLtite that figure 
fo be as higliSi^ 17 percent. 

* 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND RESEARCHERS^, 

1 wo groups witljm the Amepcan Psychological Association (APA) 
were represented at the meeting, the Division of Industrial and 
Organizational Psychology (Division 11) and the I'ask -Force on 
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Psvcholog) and the Handicapped of the Board on Sqcial and Ethical 
Responsibility. \ r 

The representative of the task force outlined issues of conqerp to 
psychologists, particularly tl^e establishment and use of a'ppropriate 
norm^nd the limited infor maUon on the \ ali'dit) of tests administered 
to handicapped people. The APA supported P.L. 94-142 but is 
concerned about proper implementation of the act, in particular, the 
appropriate use of tests with handicapped childre*n. It was noted that 
most textbool^s on testing sa) little if ar^ythipg about testing handi- 
capped people, and ijiat textbooks on th©- disabled rarel) say miich 
about testing. The APA Encourages the panql t6 help in its efforts to 
ensure adequate trait)ing of peo^§ who test handicapped individuals. 
The task force encourages the use of behavioral assessments, such as 
the work sample*, in place of the usual standardized tests, even though 
developing and using them can be very expefisive. 

In 1975 the pivisionc/f Industrial andT)rganizational Psychology 
puj)lished'principles fc^r the validation and use of perso(?nel selection 
procedures, but concerns regarding handicapped people were not 
specifically mentioned. That publication is currently being revised 
and will be shared with the panel w hen it has cleared review. Employers 
must deAl ^th complicated ^ind perhaps conflicting federal recfuire- 
ments with regard to recruitment and selection, including lh€ regu- 
lations regarding handicapped people. Industrial psychologists have 
serious doubts as to whether compliance with the regulations con- 
cerning testing of the handicapped is possible. In response to a 
question, the representative sjjeculated that courts' may accept evi- 
dence of vdflidity (such as content validity) other than predictive or 
criterion;r€lated validity if the study, especially the job analysis, is 
well done. He predicted that in the future more tests will he usVd in 
employment selection and that they will be betterthan those currently 
used.- ^ 

The representative from the American A.ssrociation for the Ad- 
vancerne»t of Science (AAAS) described the work of the AA'AS with 
handicapped scientists over th^ last five and a half years. The'AAAS 
has studied the barriers faced by scientists m their education and 
careers. The American Council on Education (ACEX has initiated 
project HF.A TH (Higher Education and'the Handicapped) to give 
technical assistance to 3,000 colleges and universities regarding 
compliance with the Section 504 regulations. The representative sees 
tesung Ah a majoj source of discrimination against handicapped 
people but believes that nondiscriminatory tests should be made 
available to hanclicapped people, who may want to demonstrate their 
abilities Via test results. * ^ 
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' The AAAS represenldli\,e saici thai the executive director of |,he 
American Association of Collegiat^Registrars amd Admissions Of- 
ficers had reported informally that a stud) b> that organization 
showed that admissions^officers pav little attention to the tes.t scores - 
of handicapped applicants unless tl/e' score is high biS^ consider other 
injlicators of performance. If that is true, the, AAAS representative 
.argued, th^n admissions procedures would fiot be altered substantially 
if admissions tests were waived for handicapped applicants but could 
be improved if nondiscriminatory tests vvere availably. 

A representative Trom the Deafness Research and TrainJog Center 
at New V(irk University testified* about problems in assessing deaf 
people. Two factors that must be considered in the as5essm,ei}t of 
deaf people are degree of impairment and age of onset, b,otl\ of 
which afffect linguistic competence and general experience. Problems 
n> th^ administration and interpretation of tests may or may not be 
obvious or severe.' Recent studies have shown that deaf children tend 
to distribute themselves normally on performance on intelligence 
tesfs and that the predictive valtft of the scores is the same as fo^ 
hearing children. ' ^ 

In response to a (question? the spokesperson reported that the 
Deafness Research and Training Center's experience with work 

"samples has been promising. Researcheis- videotaped and signed \ 
instructions for certain' \v(;rk sample instruments and admi*iiistered 
them to deaf examinees. Preliminary data suggest the work j(^amples 
are good predictors of perform^jince on the job. v 

The representative summarized research results showing that deaf 
secondar^y school sUidents go to^ollege about one-fifth as often as 
hearing students He also cited a study aUa college J^;r the deaf that 

.showed that, of the instrument^ examined, the uest predictor of 
college grades for deaf st^udents was a particular verbal test. He 
believes, based on r.esearch and experience, that employment discrinx- 
ination against handicapped* people lies in-the ji>b description'rather 
than in the tosts. • > • • 
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LIST Of INVITEES TO OPEN MEETING OF PANEL ON TESTING 
OF HANDICAPPED PEOPLE 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

MAJICK 14-15, 1980 

NOTE* The organizaiions marked wilh an asterisk (*) eillfer testified al the hearings 
or submuied documents 

< t. 
♦Alexander Graham Bell. Association for the Deaf 
♦Arperican Association for th^ Advancement of Science. ^ 
♦American Association of Cpllegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers-*'^ 

American Association of Universit) Affiliated Programs for the 
Developmentally Disabled ,*^ ' , 

American Association of Workers f6r the Blind v 

American Association on MeE^fel^^^iency ^ 

American Automobile Association ^ 

American Qoalition of Citizens with Disabilities, Inc. 

American. College Personnel Association. ^ * 
♦American College Testing J*rogram / 

American Council of the Blind 

American Denial Association 

Division of Educational Measurement 

American Educational Research Association 

AFL-CIO ' • X . . 
Industrial Union Department 
♦American Foundation for the»Blind 

American Medical Association, Education and Research Foundation 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 

American Printing House for the Blind 

American Professional Society of the Deaf 

American Psychological Association ^ 
B§ard on Social and Ethical Responsibility Division on Elvaluation 
and Measurement ^ 

♦ Division of Industrial and Orgaftizational P^yf:hology 
Division of Rehabilitation Psychology ^ ^ 

♦ Tlik Force on Psychology and the Handicapped 
American Rehabilitation Committee 

American School Counselors Association 
Arthritis Foundation f • . * 

Association for Children with Learni«g Disabilities 
Association for Education of .Visually Handicapped 
Association for Students with Handicaps 
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Association of American Law Schools > 
, Association of American MedicarColleges 
Blinded Veterans Association 

♦Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. Department 

of Health, Education, and Welfare 
California Association for the Handicapped 
CTB/McGraw-Hill 

Center for Independent Living, Berkely, CA 
*Center for Unique Learners 
Children's Defense Fund 
Citicorp 

*The College Board 
Council for Exceptional Children 

Council of State Adniinistrators of Vocational Rehabilitation 

Deaf Community Analysts 

Department of Rehabilitation, Sacramento, CA 

Disability Rights Center 

Disabled in Action 

Disabled American Veterans 

Educational Rehabilitation Services, Wayne State University 
♦Educational Testing Service 
Fight Jor Sight 

Foundation for the Handicapped % 
♦Gallaudet College 

Goodwill Industries of America 
♦Human Resources Center and Abilities, Inc. 

Institute on Attitudinal, Legal and LeisjUre Barriers 

International Center for the Disabled 

Jewish Braille Institute 

Joseph^?. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation 

Lions Eye Bank and Research Foundation 

Mainstream, Inc. 

Manufacturer s Hanover Trust ^ 
Mental Health Association, National H^trdquarlers 
Muscular Dystrophy Association, Inc. 
National Association for Visually Handicapped 
National Association for Retarded Citizens 
^ *National Association of the Deaf ^ 

National Association of the Deaf-Blind of Am^erica 
National Association of the Physically Handicapped 
National Braille "Association 

National Center for Deaf-Bliad Youths and Adults 
National Center for law and the Deaf 
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National Center 'for Law and the Handicapped 

National Council on Measurement in Education 

National Easter Seal Societ) for Crippled Children and Adults 
*National Education Association . 
♦National Federation of the Blind 

National Foundation — March of Dimes 

National Industries for the Blind" 
♦National Instiiut^'of Handicapped Research' 

National Institute of Neurological and Communicative Disorders 
and Stroke 
* National Multiple Sclerosis Society 

National Paraplegia Foundation 

National Rehabilitation Association 

National Society for Medical Resear^ 

National^Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
*New York State Office of Vocatfonal Rehabilitation 
\ *New York University Deafness Research and Training Center 

Office of Handicapped Individuals, Office of Assistant Secretary 
{o]r_ Human Development, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
*Office of Personnel Management 

The Orton Society, Inc. 

People-to-People Health Foundation 

Perkins School for the Blind 

President's Committee on Employment of the Handicapped 

President's Committee on Mental Retardation 
*The Psychological Corporation 

Public Interest Law Center of Philadelphia^ 
. Rehabilitation Commission, Boston, MA 

Rehabilitation Services Administration, U.S. Departmen^^ qf 
Health, Education, and Welfare 

Research to Prevent Blindness, Inc. 

Harold Russell Associates 

Science Research Associates 

Spina Bifida Association of America 
*Uniformed Services University of the Health Sciences 
*United Cerebral Palsy Association 
*Veterans Administration 

Stout Vocational Rehabilitation Institute, Menomonie, V\^I 

Texas Institute of Rehabilitation 

Vocational Rehabilitation Services, Lansing, MI 

West Virginia Research and Training Cent.er 

Xavier Society for the Blind 
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NANCY M. ROBINSON is Associate Professor of Ps}chiatr;^ and Behavioral 
Sciences a r\d Adjunct Associate Professor of Psycholog) and Pediat- 
rics, Head, Psychology/Education, Clinical Training Unit, Child De- 
velopment and Mental Retardation Center; and Director, Child 
Development Research Group, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Her work has focused primarily on mentally retarded and gifted 
children, with particular attention to educational interventions, clinical 
treatment, and cross-cultural perspectives. , She is a fellow of the 
American Psy^chological Association and edits the American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency. She received her BA, MA, and PhD in psychology 
from Stanford University. 

MARGARET E. BACKMAN is Currently a psychologist in private practice 
in New York City. Previously she was the Director of Program 
Development Services at The College Board, and prior to that. 
Director of V^ocational and Social Science Research at the ICD 
Rehabilitation and Research Center. Her work has focused on research 
and test development in education and rehabilitation, specifically 
vocational evaluation of handicapped people. She received her PhD ^ 
in psychology from Columbia University, where she specialized in 
measurement and evaluation, and has pursued postdoctoral studies 
in clinical psychology at^ew York University. Her MA from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and her AB from Barnard College are 



both in psychology. 
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EMERSON FOLLKE is Professor of Ps>cholog>, Associate in Education, 
and Director of th^ Perceptual Alternatives Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Kentucky. His work includes research on the 
development and evaluation of methods of presenting information 
m aural and haptic foriV to blind people, the development of methods 
to aid blmd people in scanning aural re,cordings, the improvement 
of methods for constructing tangible displays, research on the per- 
ceptual and cognitive processes on u hich the mobility of blind persons 
depends, plus other research on sensory and perceptual processes. 
He received his BA from the University of Arkansas and his PhD 
from Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri, both in psychology. 

JOSEPH s. HiMES is Excellence Fund Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. He is founder 
and first president of the North Carolina Sociological Association, T 
former president of the Southern Sociological Association, and mem- 
ber of the American and of the International Sociological Associations. 
His research has focused on racial and ethnic relations, political 
sociology, and the family. He received his AB and AM from Oberlin 
College and PhD from Ohio State University, all in sociology and 
economics. y 

IRA J. HiRSH is Professor of Psychology at Washington University , and 
Directoi*of Research at the Central Institute fof^he Deaf, St. Lt)uis, 
Missouri. His research'has focused on psychoacoustics, perception of 
complex auditory patterns, including speech, music, and other time- 
varying signals, and applications to audiology and to the education 
of the deaf. He is -a member of the National Academy of.Sciences, a 

fellow and former president of the Acoustical Society of America. 

He received his AB from the New York State College for Teachers 
(Albany), his AM in speech pathology from Northwestern University, 
and his" MA and PhD in experimental psychology from Harvard 
University. 

WILLIAM O.JOHNSON is Professor of Economics, The Maxwell School, 
Syracuse University and Senior Research Associate of the Health 
Studies Program, The Maxwell School and the Upstate Medical 
Center (S.U.N.Y.). He is also Professor of Administrative Medicine, 
Upstate Medical Center. His research has centered on the relationship 
between health and productive activities, analysis of public programs 
and policies relating to health and vvelfare, and the economics of 
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occupational health and safety. He received his BS from the University ^ 
of Pennsylvania, his MA from Temple University, and his PhD fi;om 
Rutgers University, all in economics. 

NADfNE M. LAMBERT is Professor of Education at the University of 
California, Berkeley. Her work has centered on school mental health, 
educational measurement, special education, nonintellectual attri- 
butes associated vvith learning, adapitive behavior in public school 
children, and hy peractrvity in children, ^cis a fellow of the American 
Psychological Association and the AmericaiiO^hopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation. She receivell her PhD in psychology from^he University of 
Southern California, her MA in education from LoSs^ngeles State 
College, and her AB in psychology from the University\if CalifoYnia 
iitJLos Angeles*- - — ,^\..^ ^ 

JACK c. MERWIN is Professor of Educational Psychology in the^ollege 
of Education, University of Minnesota. He has worked principalk in 
educational and psychological measurement and evaluation. He is a 
fellow of the American Psychological Association and a, former 
president of the National Council on Measurement in Education. He 
received his EdD and MS in educational psychology and his BS in 
mathematics education from Ihe University of Illinois. 

STEPHEN J. poLLAK is a partner in tlie firm of Shea and Gardner, 
Attorneys at Law, Washington, D.C. He served as Assistant AttUrtfey 
General in charge of the Civil Rights Division of the U.S. Department 
of Justice under President Johnson. He has been president of %e 
District of Columbia Bar and co-chairman of the Lawyers' Committee 
for Qv^i) Rights Under Law. He has participated as counsel in major 
lawsuits dealing with the use of standardized tests in selection of 
people fur employment and educational placement. He receive<^ his 
LLB from Yale Law School and his BA from Dartmouth College. 

NORMAN s. ROSENBERG Is an attorney and Director of the Mental 
Health Law Project, a Washington, D.C. -based public interest law 
firm that specializes jn advocacy on behalf of me'ntally ill and 
develofwnentally disabled people and those so labeled. He has worked, 
principally in developmental disability law, the provision of educa- 
tional services to handicapped children, and mental health adminis- 
tration and the law. He received his JD from the State University of 
New York at Buffalo, School of Law, and his BA from Hofstra 
University. , * 
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I. RICHARD SA\AGL IS Profcssor of Statistics at Yale University. He has 
done reeparch m mathematical statistics, nonparametric techniques, 
and control theorv. He is a fellow of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation and the Institute of Mathematical Statistics. He received Kis 
BS from the University of Chicago, his MS from the University of 
Michigan, and his PhD in statistics from Columbia University. ^ 

WILLIAM A. SPLNCER IS President of The Institute for Rehabilitation 
and Research, and Chairman and Professor of the Baylor College of 
Medicine. His work has focused on poliomyelilb, infantile paralysis, 
physiology, and rehabilitation medicine. He is a njember of the 
Institute of Medicine, a fellow of the American Academy o£ Pediatrics. 
He serv ed as Acting Director of the National Institute of Handicapped 
Research. He received his BS from Georgetown University and his 
MD from Johns Hopkins University. ^ 

HERBERT^A. ZARETSKY is Chief of Psychological Services and Assistant 
Director of the Department of Rehabilitation Medicine at the New 
York Univ'ersity Medical Center, Goldwater Memorial Hospital, and 
Clinical Assistant Pr€|[^essor at New York University School of Medicine 
and the New York University College of Dentistry. He is also Adjunct 
Professor of Psyi;hology at Hunter College of the City University of 
New York. His research interests include psychological aspects of 
disability, pain, chronic illness, and aging. He is a fellow of the 
American Psychological Association and the New York Academy of 
Sciences. He received his BS from*Brooklyn College, his MA from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and his PhD from Adelphi University 

SUSAN w. SHERMAN is Study director of the Panel on Testing of 
Handicapped People and also senior research associate with the 
Committee on Ability Testing. Previously she served as staff officer 
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